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ANECDOTE 


DOCTOR    YOUNG. 

THIS  eminent  writer,  and  amiable  man, 
was  remarkable  for  the  urbanity  of  his  man- 
ners and  the  cheerfulnefs  of  his  temper,  prior  to  a 
moft  difaftrous  family  contingency,  which  threw 
a  lliade  on  all  the  fubfequent  part  of  his  life.  He 
was .  once  on  a  party  of  pleafure  with  a  few  La- 
dies, going  up  the  water  to  Vauxhall  j  and  he 
amufed  them  with  a  tune  on  the  German  flute. 
Behind  him  feveral  Officers  were  alfo  in  a  boat 
rowing  for  the  fame  place,  and  foon  came  along- 
fide  of  the  boat  where  the  Do6tor  and  the  Ladies 
were. 


(     2     ) 

llie  Doctor,  who  was  not  very  conceited  of  his 
playing,  put  up  his  flute  on  their  approach".  One 
of  them  inftantly  aflced,  "  Why  he  ceafed  playing, 
or  put  up  the  flute  in  his  pocket  ?'*  "  For  the 
fame  reafon  (faid  he)  that  I  took  it  out,  to  pleafe 
myfelf."  The  fon  of  Mars  very  peremptorily  re- 
joined, "  That  if  he  did  not  immediately  take  out 
his  flute  and  continue  his  mufic,  he  would  in- 
ftantly  throw  him  into  th  ^  Thames."  The  Doc- 
tor, in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  Ladies, 
pocketed  the  infult  with  the  beft  grace  he 
could,  and  continued  his  tune  all  the  way  up  the 
river. 

During  the  evening,  however,  he  obferved  the 
Officer  who  acled  thus  cavalierly,  by  himfelf  in  one 
of  the  walks,  and  making  up  to  him,  faid,  with 
great  coolnefs,  "  It  was.  Sir,  to  avoid  interrupting 
the  harmony  either  of  my  company  or  your's, 
that  I  complied  with  your  arrogant  demand ;  but 
that  you  may  be  fatislied  courage  may  be  found 
under  a  black  as  well  as  a  red  coat,  I  expe6t  you 
will  meet  me  to  morrow  morning  at  a  certain 
place,  without  any  fecond,  the  quarrel  being  en- 
tirely entrc  nous.'* 

The  Do6tor  further  covenanted  in  a  very  pe. 
remptory  manner,  that  the  bufmefs  Ihould  be  al- 
together 
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together  fettled  with  fwords.  To  all  thefe  con- 
ditions  the  Officer  implicitly  confentcd.  The 
duellifts  met  the  next  morning  at  the  hour  and 
place  appointed ;  but  the  moment  the  Officer 
took  his  ground,  the  Do6lor  prefented  to  his  head 
a  large  horfe  piftoL  "  What  [(aid  the  Officer,) 
do  you  intend  to  aflaffinate  me  ?"  "  No  (faid  the 
Do61or,)  but  you  fliall  this  inftant  put  up  your 
fword,  and  dance  a  minuet,  otherwife  you  are  a 
dead  man."  Some  fliort  altercation  enfucd,  but 
the  Do61or  appeared  fo  ferious  and  determined, 
that  the  Officer  could  not  help  complying.  "  Now, 
Sir,  (faid  the  Do£lor,)  you  forced  me  to  play 
yeflerday  againft  my  will,  and  1  have  obliged  you 
to  dance  this  day  againft  your's  :  we  are  again  on 
an  equal  f^ooting,  and  whatever  other  fatisfa6tion 
you  demand,  I  am  ready." 

The  Officer  forthwith  embraced  the  Doftor, 
acknowledged  his  impertinence,  and  begged  for 
the  future  they  might  live  on  terms  of  the  fin- 
cereft  friendlhip,  wi^ich  they  ever  did  after, 


THE 
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THE  PEEVISH  PAIR; 

A    MORAL    TALE, 

For  the  married  of  both  Sexes. 

THE  happinefs  of  domeftic  life  is  fometimes 
deftroyed  by  the  crufliing  weight  of  a  capi- 
tal calamity  ;  but,  in  general,  domeftic  felicity  is 
hiterrupted  by  a  number  of  little  grievances  ori- 
ginating from  the  imperfections  of  thofe  who, 
though  they  find  it  convenient  upon  the  whole  to 
live  together  under  the  fame  roof  (fetting  afide 
all  mutual  regard,  which  is,  however,  the  Itrongeft 
cement  of  domeftic  life,)  are  continually  haraiLng 
each  other,  either  by  an  oblique  deviation  from 
their  refpeCtive  modes  of  thinking,  or  by  a  de- 
clared oppofition  to  their  refpective  fentiments 
and  opinions,  in  the  moft  irritating  manner,  fo 
that  they  live  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  difqaiet* 
and,  inftead  of  endeavouring,  bv  reciprocal  com- 
pliances, in  various  fhapes,  to  make  their  coha- 
bitation happy,  they  take  pains  to  render  it  reci- 
procally difagreeable.  In  how  many  families  do 
we  find  the  harmony  of  them  difturbed  by  pa- 
roxifms  of  paffion  !  In  how  many  more  may  the 
djfcordant  dialogues  carried  on  in  them  be  attri„ 

buted 


buted  to  a  ferlcs  of  pecvifh  complaints  and  petty 
provocations ! 

Of  all  the  couples  that  were  ever  joined  by  the 
faffron-robed  deity,  few  did  him  Icfs  credit  than 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  JollifTe,  as  foon  as  they  had  fur- 
feited  tliemfelves  with  the  firft-fruits  of  matrimony. 
The  honey-moon  was  certainly  fvvcet  enough : 
but  though  it  might  have  been  extremely  palatable 
to  their  own  tafle,  their  carriage  wanted  the  fea- 
fonino^  of  difcretion  to  make  it  rclilhed  by  their 
friends ;  who,  while  they  rejoiced  to  fee  them 
both  look  as  if  they  did  not  repent  of  the  deed 
they  had  done,  (for  there  are  fome  pairs  who 
come  away  from  the  altar  of  Hymen  as  if  they 
had  halters  about  their  necks,)  thought  that 
they  might  have  lliewn  their  mutual  fatisfaciion 
jn  a  lefs  difgufting  way. 

The  fulfome  deportment  of  new-married  men 
and  their  wives  before  company,  has  been  often 
reprehended,  and  with  reafon  ;  for  fiu'ely  they, 
by  fuch  deportment,  give  no  favourable  proofs  of 
their  underfiandingS;,  whatever  prejudices  they 
may  excite  in  favour  of  their  hearts:  No — feldom 
is  an  union  of  them  to  be  difcovcred  by  any 
vilible  figns  or  tokens  :  the  union  of  pcrfons  is 
commonly  brought  about  by  motives  very  different 

from 
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from   thofc   which    affection    would    have   fug- 
geftcd. 

The  Jolliffes  were  united  by  love,  becaufe  they 
appeared  handfome  in  each  others  eyes,  and  be- 
caufe they  were  too  young  to  fuppofe  that  they 
fliould  be  tired  of  loving  when  their  new  con- 
nection became  familiar  to  them.  Equally  poetical 
and  juft  are  the  following  lines,  which  Addifon 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Numidian  Prince  : 

Beauty  foon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover. 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  fenfe. 

Mr.  Jolliife  having  married  his  Lucy  more  for 
her  features,  and  for  her  complexion,  than  for 
her  internal  charms ;  more  for  the  tinfture  of  her 
fkin,  than  for  her  talents  or  her  temper,  foon 
found  her  beauty  fo  familiar  to  his  eyes,  that  its 
power  over  him  gradually  diminiflied ;  it  palled 
upon  thefenfc,  and  he  began  to  wifti  that  he  had 
not  loaded  himfelf  with  Ihackles,  the  preffure  of 
which  grew  every  day,  from  the  time  they  firft 
pained  him,  lefs  fupportable  j  they  grew,  indeed, 
intolerable,  not  to  be  endured. 

Many  men  in  Jolliffe's  condition  would  have 
given  a  vent  to  their  painful   fenfations   in  a 

language 
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language  full  of  found  and  fury,  in  a  ftorm  of 
words :  they  would  have  rattled  their  chains  ; 
they  would  have  made  every  room  in  their  houfcs 
ring  with  their  execrations  againft  the  curfed  ftate 
in  which  they  were  doomed  to  a  taxation,  for  the 
removal  of  which  they  would  have  drank  gallons 
of  tea  with  the  greateft  pleafure.  But  the  ma- 
trimonial hero  of  the  prefent  narrative  was  not  of 
a  fiery  difpofition :  he  was  not  at  all  addicted  to 
a  clamorous  difclofurc  of  his  domeftic  grievances : 
he  felt  them  keenly  indeed,  but  he  difcovered 
his  feelings  chiefly  by  the  fullennefs  of  his  looks, 
and  the  peeviflmefs  of  his  interje6tions.  Mrs. 
Jolliffe  happening  to  be  of  the  fame  fulky  tern- 
pe'r,  as  fretful  a  woman  as  ever  breathed,  and 
heartily  fick  of  her  George,  when  he  ceafed  to 
compliment  her  upon  her  perfonal  attractions, 
was  in  a  continual  pout  from  morning  to  night, 
and  found  herfelf  out  of  humour  with  every  thing 
about  her.  With  all  the  peeviflmefs  of  her  huf- 
band,  (lie  had,  however,  more  fpirit,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  her  fuperior  vivacity,  often  treated 
her  fervants  with  the  overflowings  of  that  dif- 
content  v.hich  his  indifference  had  provoked.  It 
mull:  be  confefled,  that  this  etching  is  a  harfh  one: 
I  wiOi  it  may  not  be  thought  too  correal  by  many 
of  thofe  for  whofe  examination,  (I  will  not  fay 
inftru6tion,)  it  was  drawn. 

When 
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When  a  married  couple  arc  in  the  flatc  of  con- 
jugal unhappinefs  above  mentioned,  they  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  be  very  defirous  of  each  Others  com- 
pany jf  or  on  what  can  their  converfation  turn,  but 
upon  the  grievances  which  each  of  them  endures 
from  the  mutual  cellation  of  conjugal  lave? 

The  Jolliffes,  in  their  flate  of  unhappinefs,  cer- 
tainly took  pains  to  avoid  any  clofe  conferences, 
beino;  w^ell  atfured  that  thev  could  hardly  converfe 
upon  any  fubject  without  coming  to  a  quarrel ; 
and  neither  of  them  chofe  to  rifque  the  utterance 
of  expreffions  w-hich  might  terminate  in  a  fepa- 
ration,  and  fo  they  grumbled  on  when  they  were 
at  home.  At  home,  however,  they  were  feldom 
together ;  to  each  of  them  almoft  any  place  was 
more  agreeable ;  they  were  of  courfe  to  be  met 
with  oftener  in  others  houfcs  than  in  their  own- 
By  their  frequent  and  feparate  engagements 
abroad,  they  contrived  to  avoid  fpending  much 
time  with  each  other ;  but  when  they  did  m.eet, 
their  peevhlmefs  returned  with  double  force,  and 
every  moment  was  miferable,  though  neither  of 
them  could  fcarce  tell  why  it  was  fo.  They 
could  not  fairly  charge  each  other  with  the  com- 
million  of  any  capital  offences,  but  they  were 
unhappy. 


la 
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In  this  uncnvial;lo  way  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JoIIifTe 
lived  for  fonie  ycsrs;  and,  having  no  children, 
there  were  no  parental  tics  to  flrcngthon  the  con- 
jugal ones.  Quite  weary  at  laft  of  living  in  a 
flate  of  perpetual  contradi6lion,  though  they  ne- 
ver came  to  an  open  rupture,  they  mutually  agreed 
to  fcparate  in  form,  for  their  mutual  relief. 

When  the  articles  of  agreement  were  figned 
and  fealed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JoilifTc,  the  latter 
went  to  refide  with  a  female  friend,  with  whom 
Ihe  had  been  very  intimately  conne£led  from  her 
infancv  ;  and,  upon  her  removal  to  her  houfe, 
could  not  keep  the  fatisfaftion  which  llie  felt,  in 
confequence  of  her  feparation  within  decent 
bounds.  She  v^as,  indeed,  checked  a  little  by 
her  friend  for  her  cifufions  ;  but  the  reproofs  which 
file  received,  rather  fcrved  to  encourage  than  to 
fupprefs  them.  Mr.  Jolliffe,  on  liis  part,  not 
feeling  bimfelf  lefs  plcafed  with  his  new  arrange- 
ment, enlarged  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  plunged  liimfolf  into  n,ew  fcenes  of  dil- 
fipation. 

It  has  often  been  ol)fcrved,  that  the  very  per- 

fons  who  arc  ready  to  fight  when  they  are  in  con- 

verfation  togetlier,  are,  notwithftanding  the  op- 

C      '  pofitioa 
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pofition  of  .their  fentiments  always  together  ;  and 
that,  though  they  are  fure  to  difpute  with  no 
fmall  warmth  whenever  they  meet,  fcem  to  be 
never  happy  afunder.  The  JoHiffes  were  of  this 
whimfical  turn :  during  the  years  which  they 
drag-fjed  on,  fmcerelv  wifliins:  to  break  the  bands 
which  tied  them  to  the  oar  of  matrimony,  they 
really  thought  they  fliould  be  happy  if  they  could 
only  bring  themfelves  to  live  as  if  they  were  not 
married ;  and,  after  having  figned  their  articles 
of  feparation,  they  behaved  as  if  they  wondered 
that  they  had  not  adopted  fuch  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding before:  fney  feemed  to  be  furprized  at 
their  having  puniihed  themfelves  fo  long.  But 
how  great  is  the  ficklenefs  of  human  nature. 

When  the  JollifFes  had  been  a  few  months  re- 
leafed  from  each  other  by  mutual  confent,  with- 
out the  interpofition  of  lawyers,  they  began  to 
wifli  for  the  demolition  of  the  agreement,  which 
had  occafioncd  their  refidcnce  in  different  parts  of 
the  town. 

Mrs.  Jolliffe,  fupported  at  firll  by  her  pride,  felt 
all  her  love  return  ;  that  love  which  flie  felt  for 
her  handfome  George  when  he  firft  made  his  ad- 
drefles  to  her. 

Thefe 


Thefe  new  feelings,  or  rather  the  revival  of  her 
old  ones,  threw  her  into  a  train  of  rcflc6lions  on 
her  pall  condii6i: ;  with  which,  though  flic  could 
not  reproach  herfelf  with  any  criminal  a£lion,  flic 
was  not  at  all  fatisfied. 

>,  George,  not  lefs  difpleafed  with  his  paft  be- 
haviour, began  to  think  he  had  deprived  himfelf 
of  a  great  deal  of  conjugal  felicity  by  it. 

In  fliort,  both  he  and  Mrs.  Jolliffe  now  fincerely 
wiflicd  to  refide  under  the  fame  roof,  and  felt 
themfelves  very  uneafy  in  their  ftate  of  feparation; 
but  each  of  them  was  alfo  too  proud  to  take  any 
Heps  to  open  the  door  of  reconcilement :  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  if  fome  of  their  friends 
had  not  ofRcioufly,  but  furely  with  a  laudable 
folicitude,  interfered,  they  Avould  never  have 
been  re-domeflicated.  Bv  their  interference, 
however,  a  reconciliation  was  foon  brought  about. 
The  once  peevifli  pair  liftened  to  the  rcnion- 
llrances  and  to  theperfuafions  of  their  friends,  and, 
in  a  projected  interview,  all  former  animofities 
were  forgotten :  the  broken  threads  of  conjugal 
afFe6lion  were  joined,  and,  from  that  time,  the 
reconciled  hufband  and  wife,  both  convinced,  by 
experience,  that  they  were  unable  to  live  un- 
conne6ted  with  each  other,  in  the  moft  amiable 

fenfe 
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fcnfc  of  the  words,  endeavoured  to  make  amends 
for  their  paft  peeviilinefi;,  by  faying  and  doing 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  promote  each  others 
connubial  felicity. 


THE  AFFECTIONATE  WIFE 

AND 

HEROIC  DAUGHTER, 

A   FRENCH  ANECDOTE. 

IN  this  polite  age,  when  a  princefs  enters  into 
the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  phyficians, 
furgeons,  and  men-midwives  aflTume  the  dire^lioii 
of  her  health :  fhe  is  fcarce  allowed  to  ftir  out  of 
her  apartment,  in  the  eafiefl  carriage,  and  upon 
the  fmootheft  road ;  the  rifque  is  too  great  for 
her  condition.  Were  flie  ever  fo  delirous  of 
making  an  excurfion  only  from  Verfailles  to  Fon- 
tainbleau,  they  would,  with  folemn  faces  oppofe 
it.  Cayet,  fub  preceptor  to  Henry  IV.  relates, 
that,  "  Jean  of  Albret,  having  requelled  to  ac- 
company her  hufhand  in  the  Picardy  wars,  the 
king,  her  father,  laid  his  commands  upon  her  to 
<j:ome  away,  fliould  fhe  prove  with  child,  to  be 

delivercc) 
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delivered  in  his  houfc ;  adding,  that  he  would 
take  care  of  the  child,  boy  or  girl."  This  prin- 
ccfs  being  pregnant^  fet  out,  in  her  ninth  month, 
from  Compicgne,  crofled  all  France  down  to  the 
Fyrcnees,  and  in  a  fortnight  reached  Pau,  in 
Berne.  She  was  very  dcfircus,  added  the  hif- 
torian,  to  fee  her  father's  will,  v/hich  was  kept 
in  a  large  gold  box,  with  which  alfo  was  a  gold 
chain  oi  fuch  a  length  as  to  go  twenty-five  or 
thirty  times  about  a  woman's  neck :  Ihe  afked 
h'm  for  it.  "  Thou  flialt  have  it"  faid  he,  "on 
thy  lliewing  me  the  child  now  in  thy  womb,  fo 
that  it  be  no  puny,  whimpering  chit.  I  give  thee 
my  word  the  whole  fliall  be  thine,  provided  that 
whilft  thou  art  in  labour,  thou  fmgeft  me  a  Berne 
fongj  nd  I  will  be  at  thy  delivery."  Between 
mid -night  -nd  one  o'clock  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1.53,  the  princefs's  pains  came  on :  her 
father,  on  notice,  hailened  down,  and  flie,  hear- 
ing him  come  into  the  room,  chanted  out  the  old 
Perne  lay. 

Noire  Dame  du  Bout  du  Pont^ 
Aidcz  mot  en  cctie  heure,  &c. 

Immediately  after  delivery,  her  father  put  the 
gold  chain  about  her  neck,  and  gave  her  the  gold 
box,  in  which  was  his  will,  faying,  "  There,  girl, 

that 
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that  is  thine,  but  this  belongs  to  me."  taking  up 
the  babe  in  his  gown,  without  ftaying  till  it  was 
dreffed,  and  carried  it  away  to  his  apartment. 
The  little  prince  was  fed  and  brought  up,  fo  as  to. 
be  inured  to  fatigue  and  hardfliip,  frequently 
eating  nothing  but  the  coarfeft  common  bread ; 
the  good  king,  his  grandfather,  had  given  fuch 
orders.  He  ufed,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
country,  to  run  about  bare-headed  and  bare- 
footed, with  the  village  boys,  both  in  winter  and 
fummer. 

Who  was  this  prince  ? — Henry  the  Fourth. 


THE  RECLAIMED  HUSBAND. 

IT  is  the  cuftom  among  too  many  married  wo- 
men, when  their  hufbands  prove  unfaithful, 
when  they  have  unchafte  connexions,  to  difcover 
their  refentment  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fruftrate 
their  own  defigns.  Keen  inveftives  and  cla- 
morous reproaches  are  feeble  efforts  to  recall  a 
wandering  heart  to  the  firft  objeft  of  its. love: 
fuch  efforts  will,  in  general,  only  tend  to  banifli 
it  for  ever.     There  are  fome  wives  who  have 

had 
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liJid  recourfc  to  gentle  means  and  mild  proceed- 
in  f^s  for  the  reformation  of  their  wedded  liber- 
lines,  and  for  the  recovery  of  their  affe6lions; 
thofe  wives  certainly  take  the  method  moft  likely 
to  [rain  tiie  confummation  of  their  matrimonial 
w Idles. 

Antonio,  a  Florentine   of  rank  and   fortune, 
on  his  marriage  with    Bianca,  the  daughter  of  a 
Milanefe  gentleman  of  a  good  family,  but  in  no 
way  upon  a  footing  with  him,  promifcd  himfelf 
the  higheft  felicity  in  the  nuptual  ftate,  as  he  had 
raifed  her  to  a  fphere  in  life  to  which  her  birth  had 
not  entitled  her,  and  as  flic  had  given  him  the 
greateft  encouragement  to  believe  that  his  ardent 
pafllon  for  her  was  fmccrely  returned.     It  was 
her  beauty  which  firft  allured  his  eye,  but  it  was 
licr  merit  which  won  his  heart.     With  many  per- 
fonal,  file  had  alfo  many  intclle6lual  charms  ;  with 
many  brilliant  accomplifliments  flie  had  not  a  few 
Ihining  virtues ;  and  had  fhe  been  elevated  to  a 
throne,  flie  would  have  rather  dignified  than  dif- 
graced  it. 

Wiih  fuch  an  attra6tive  and.fo  amiable  a  wife, 
Antonio  thought  himfelf,  and  furely  not  without 
reafon,  one  of  the  happieft  hufbands  in  Florence — 
in  all  Italy :  and  Bianca^  on  the  other  hand,  by 

her 
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her  whole  behaviour  fiifficiently  convinced  him 
that  her  feiicity  depended  entirely  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  conjugal  affe6tion.  She  loved 
him,  indeed,  with  fuch  a  warmth,  as  well  as  pu- 
rity of  paffion,  that  flie  was  WTCtched  in  his 
abfence  ;  and  was  often  ready  to  fay  to  him,  in 
the  fondling  language  of  Juliet,  when  bufinefs; 
forced  him  from  her : 


-I  would  have  thee  gone> 


And  yet  no  farther  than  a  wanton's  bird. 
That  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prifoner  in  his  twifted  gyves. 
And  with  a  filk  thread  pulls  it  back  again. 
So  jealous  loving  of  his  liberty. 

It  will  be  naturally  fuppofed,  by  fome  readers 
of  this  tale,  that  a  woman  of  fuch  a  caft,  efpe- 
cially  an  Italian,  w'as  of  a  fufpiclous  difpofition  ; 
and  that  the  extravagance  of  her  love  made  her 
liable  to  be  nlarmed  by  every  appearance  of 
nesflett  in  the  man  who  reisrned  (ole  in  her  ten- 
der  bofom.  Such  a  conclufion  is  by  no  means 
irrational,  or  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  thq  heroine 
of  thefe  pages,  though  born  in  a  land  which 
mav  be  called  the  region  of  jealoufy,  was  not 
pcrfonally  acquainted  with  the  green-eyed  monften 
v*5he  felt,   it  is  true,   an  inexpreflible  uneafincfs 

when 
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rvhen  Antonio  was  under  a  neccfllty,  arifmg  from 
his  public  avocations,  to  leave  her,  for  days,  for 
weeks,  for  months ;  but  as  flie  had  the  firmefi:  re- 
liance on  his  conjugal  honour,  and  the  flrongell: 
affurances  of  his  conjugal  regard,  her  difquiets 
were  not  addilionnlly  Iharpcned  by  any  rcflc6iions 
injurious  to  his  fidelity.  1  hofe  who  find  them- 
felves  difpofed  to  fay,  "  Such  a  wife  deferves  the 
moft  conftant  of  hufbands,"  will  be  ftill  more  fo 
before  thev  ^et  to  the  end  of  this  narrative.  It  i^ 
now  time  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  Antonio,  and 
to  bring  him  forward  upon  the  canvafs.  Young, 
gay,  handfome,  fenfible,  and  a;ccomplilhed,  he 
made  a  brilliant  figure  among  the  fair,  and 
though  not  an  abandoned  libertine,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  fevcral  fugitive  connexions,  which 
proved  him  to  be  of  a  changeable  temper.  It 
was  from  the  vifible  turn  in  his  temper  to  variety, 
lliat  three-fourths  of  the  city  of  Florence,  when 
ihey  beheld  him  with  his  lovely  bride,  prognofti- 
cated  that  a  large  portion  of  infelicity  would  fall 
to  her  fhare,  if  flie  placed  the  happinefs  of  her 
life  on  the  {lability  of  his  attachment  to  her. 
Their  prediftions  were  natural,  but  ihey  were 
not  verified  ;  for  tliough  Bianca  did  confider  the 
liability  of  her  hufband's  attachment  eflential  to 
her  domeftic  happinefs,  Hie  had  ■  not  the  mifery 
of  a  jealous  wife,  (the  mifery  pre-fuppofed)  fu- 
D  peradded 
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peraddcd  to  the  wrctchednefs  of  the  ncgle(?tec^ 
one. 

As  Antonio  was  a  man  on  whom  no  woman 
could  look  with  indifference,  a  man  whom  the 
majority  of  females  beheld  with  the  eyes  of  par- 
tiality, he  had  the  moil  powerful  temptations  to 
draw  him  from  his  matrimonial  duties ;  and  as 
he  was,  with  a  thoufand  good  qualities,  as  well 
as  winning  agremens,  of  an  amorous  conftitutlon, 
they  were  too  often  irrefiilible — too  often  ;  tlie 
words  maybe,  with  propriety,  repeated,  for  he 
frequently,  in  the  gratification  of  his  licentious 
paffions,  produced  fcenes  of  exquifitc  dillrefs  in. 
the  families,  whofe  daughters  were  rather  feducing 
than  feduced ;  and  plun-ged  himfelf  into  num- 
berlefs  iituations  of  which  he  fmcercly  repented, 
when  he  ferioully  refiei'^ed  upon  them. 

There  are  but  too  many  perfons  in  the  world 
at  all  times  ready  to  put-  us  out  of  conceit  with 
ourfelvcs,  our  friends,  our  houfes,  our  furniture-, 
\vith  every  thing,  in  fliort,  belonging  to  us. 
When  fuch  people  endeavour  to  fow  difTentioii 
between  married  pairs,  they  are  more  than  im- 
pertinent, they  are  guilty  of  very  mifchievous 
proceedings.  To  hear  thofe  who  behave  in  this 
manner  with  a  total  inattention,  is  to  treat  them 

as 
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'Ss  they  deferve,  but  it  is  alio  to  treat  them  with 
too  much  confidcration ;  they  merit  corporal 
punifliment,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  no  penal  laws 
arc  in  force  for  the  corre6tiori  of  the  wanton 
fallies  of  malevolence. 

By  one  of  thefe  malevola}  (for  her  concealed 
•enemy,  under  the  fpecious  mafk  of  friendfiiip, 
was  a  woman)  Bianca  was  brifkly  attacked  ;  and 
had  fhe  been  addi^ied  to  jealoufy,  Ihe  mull  have 
been  robbed  of  her  peace,  as  jealoufy  and  peace 
can  never  dwell  together  in  the  fame  breaft. 
When  the  former  enters  it,  the  latter  immediately 
wings  its  flight. 

By  this  falfe  friend  Bianca  was  informed,  that 
her  hufband  was  faithlefs  ;  that  it  was  impolhble 
to  enumerate  the  breaches  he  had  made  in  his 
nuptial  vows ;  that  he  alfociated  with  the  mofl: 
profligate  women  in  Florence ;  and  that  he,  of 
courfe,  had  no  pretenfions  to  the  tendernefs 
which  file  difcovered  for  him. 

This  friendly  intelligence  was  imparted  to  Bi- 
anca in  a  compaflionating  tone,  and  the  commu- 
nicative creature,  from  whofe  lips  it  flowed  with  a 
volubility  equal  to  her  malice,lamented, every  now 
;md  then,  witli  the  flrongeft  appearances  of  fyni- 
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pathetic  concern,  her  union  with  a  man  who  had, 
by  his  aftions,  amply  convinced  her  that  he  was 
too  general  a  Jover  to  be  permanently  devoted  to 
any  one  woman. 

When  this  malevolent  lady  had  finifhed  her  in- 
flammatory addrefs,  not  without  hopes  that  it 
w^ould  have  rendered  the  affectionate  wife  as  mi- 
ferable  as  the  wifl:ied  her  to  be,  merely  becaufc  flie 
could  not  (galled  by  the  preffure  of  her  own  do- 
meftic  grievances)  bear  to  fee  another  woman 
happy  in  the  marriage  (late,  flie  waited  with  the 
utmoft  impatience  for  an  anf\>er,  full  of  rcfent- 
ment,  full  of  rage  ;  but  flxC  wr  inconceivably  dif- 
appointed.  Bianca,  inftead  of  making  a  reply 
agreeably  to  her  expeftations,  delivered  a  fpeech 
in  return  which*  breathed  nothing  but — mildnefs 
and  content. 

"  If  you  think  you  have  told  me  any  news,  my 
"  dear  Camilla,  faid  flie,  with  the  greateft  calm- 
"  nefs  of  utterance,  by  acquainting  me  with  An- 
"  tonio's  vifits  to  other  women,  you  are  very 
"  much  miftaken.  I  am  no  ftranger  to  them ; 
"  but  while  he  behaves  in  the  moft  unexcep- 
*'  tionable  manner,  w-hen  he  favours  me  wdth  his 
"  company  at  home,  I  think  it  my  duty  (I  am  fure 
**  it  is  my  intereft)  to  give  no  difturbance  to  his 

pleafures 
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.-•  pleafures  abroad,  ■vvliich  do  not  make  him  re- 
"  gardlcfs  of  me.  Whenever  I  have  the  happi- 
■  "  nefs  of  his  fociety,  he  is  cheerful,  and  good- 
"  humoured,  and  not  only  fpeedily  complies  with 
"  all  my  little  requefts,  but  ftrives  to  read  my 
"  wifhes  in  my  eyes,  that  he  may  gratify  them 
"  before  they  are  verbally  exprefied.  Can  I,  then, 
"  with  the  leaft  propriety,  blamie  fuch  a  hufband 
"  for  amufmg  himfelf  with  other  women  ?  No, 
"  Camilla  :  while  he  continues  fo  kind  to  me,  I 
*'  I  lliall  not  upbraid  him  with  his  infidelities." 

This  fpeech  filenccd  the  lady,  who  had  pro- 
voked it  by  her  needlefs  difclofures,  attended 
with  commentaries  equally  unnecyelVar}',  and  flic 

made  no  more  attemots  to  irritate  her  friend  to 
rcfcnt  her  huftand's  ineonftancy,  left  flie  ihc^uld 
be  thought  really  actuated  by  the  cviljpirit  which 
too  plainly  appeared  to  be  her  ruling  fpirit,  not- 
wqthftanding  all  her  endeavours  to  conceal  the 
bafenefs  of  her  intentions. 

Bianca,  however,  though  flie  fccmed,  before 
Camilla,  to  be  fufficiently  fatisfied  with  Antonio's 
behaviour  to  excufe  his  irregular  amours,  was  far 
from  being  pkafed  with  his  condu6l,  or  eafy  un- 
der the  weight  of  her  reflections  upon  his  tempo- 
rary defertions.     As  a  prudent  wife,  flae  carefully 
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kept  all  her  uneafinefs  confined  to  her  own  ha- 
fom  ;  but,  as  a  woman  of  quick  fenfibility,  flie 
felt  Antonio's  vagrant  propenfities  too  forcibly  to 
enjoy  that  mental  quiet  which  even  thofe  among 
her  deareft  intimates  imagined  in  her  pofleffion. 
It  was  the  lirft,  the  fupreme  wifli  of  her  heart, 
to  reclaim  her  roving  hulband  ;  but  not  thinking 
(like  fome  other  hot-headed  politicians  upon  other 
occafions)  that  violent  meafures  would  be  effica- 
cious, die  determined  to  adopt  the  moft  gentle 
modes  of  proceeding  for  the  attainment  of  her 
laudable  defires ;  ffie  refolvcd  alfo,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  keep  a  ftrift  guard  over  her  words,  and 
even  her  looks^  that  Antonio  might  not  hear 
or  fee  any  thing  to  lead  him  to  fufpeft  flie  had 
the  llighteft  knowledge  of  his  fupplemental  en- 
gagements. 

In  one  of  his  rural  excurfions,  happening  to  be 
uncommonly  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  a  young 
country  girl,  he  was  ftimulated  by  a  paffion  which 
he  could  not  controul,  to  gain  a  conqueft  over 
her  virtue  ;  and,  as  he  had  met  with  confiderable 
fuccefs  in  all  his  amorous  manoeuvres,  he  was  not 
deterred  from  an  attack  by  any  apprehenfions  of 
a  defeat.  But  as  he  found,  upon  a  minute  en- 
quiry into  his  new  dulcinea's  life,  parentage,  and 
education,   that  flie  was  the   only  daughter  of 

very 
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VerV  honefb,  though  poor  peafants,  and  liad  been 
carefully  taught  by  them  to  look  upon  a  good 
name  as  a  jewel  not  to  be  eilimated,  he  very 
prudently  .made  his  approaches  to  an  intimacy 
with  her,  in  the  molt  cautious,  in  the  leaft 
alarming  manner.  Inftead  of  attacking  her,  he 
direfted  his  flattery  againft  the  father  and  mother, 
particularly  the  latter ;  and  reckoned  ujion  the 
power  of  his  purfe  with  all  that  prefumption  na- 
tural to  thofe  minions  of  fortune,  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  find  their  niongy  fufi'icient  to  pro- 
cure them  every  fort  of  pleafure  this  world  can 
afford. 

Pretending  to  be  extremely  indifpofed  one  day, 
while  he  was  upon  a  concerted  ride  by  the  cot- 
tage where  the  parents  of  his  fair  ruftic  inha- 
bited, he  was,  agreeably  to  his  hopes,  invited 
by  them,  with  as  much  refpeft  as  civility,  to  ftep 
into  their  little  hovel,  and  to  ftay  there  till  he 
was  better.  The  civilities  he  met  with  were  very 
grateful  to  him,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
beftirred  tliemfelves  to  remove  the  indifpofition 
he  complained  of,  gave  him  additional  fatisfaction. 
After  having  converfed  fome  time  with  the  old 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  and  accepted  of  what  they 
offered  him,  as  anodynes  to  his  pains,  he  pre- 
fented  fome  pieces  of   gold  to  the  latter,   and 

took 
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took  his  leave ;  but  before  he  got  to  the  door/ 
turned  about  and  alked  them  if  they  had  not  a: 
daughter.  On  their  anfwering  him  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  then  delired  to  know  if  they  were 
willing  to  part  with  her  to  have  her  placed  in 
an  advantageous  lituation.  He  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  informed  that  it  was'  their  defign  to  fend 
her  to  fervicc,  and  confequehtly  was  not  fur- 
prifed  when  they  replied,  that  Jaquinetta  would 
be  proud  to  be  taken  into  a  good  lady's  houfe/ 
and  do  her  bell:  to  pleafe  her.  Animated  by  this' 
reply,  Antonio  told  them,  that  if  they  would 
fend  Jaquinetta  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance 
(giving  them  her  name  and  place  of  abode)  flie 
might  depend  upon  being  well  received,  well 
treated,  and  well  paid,  it  flie  proved  deferving- 
of  encouragement. 

The  parents  of  Jaquinetta  now  poured  out 
their  gratitude  in  expreffions  wiiich  were  not  the 
lefs  acceptable  to  the  ears  of  their  fuppofed  bene- 
faftor,  becaufe  they  came  from  lips  unacquainted 
with  the  Jans:uao;e  of  elegance,  and  called  their 
daughter  out  of  a  field,  in  which  Hie  was  at  work,- 
to  communicate  the  glad-tidings  to  her,  for  they 
ivere  too  iimple-hearted,  too  ignorant  of  the 
world,  to  imagine  that  the  fine  gentleman  wha- 
had  put  them  in  a  way  to  provide  for  their  child, 
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harboured  defigns  of  an  infamous  nature  (howevcf 
countenanced  by  the  great)  againft  her. 

The  appearance  of  Jaquinetta  threw  all  the 
blood  in  Antonio's  body  into  a  flate  of  agitation. 
De'uitute  as  ilie  was  of  evcrv  advanta^^e  refultins: 
from  drefs,  Ihe  charmed  his  eye,  and  had  Ihc  been 
alone  with  him,  her  virtue  would  have  been  per- 
haps, in  no  fmall  danger;  but  he  was  too  much 
corrected  by  the  prefence  of  her  parents  to  dif- 
cover  anv  amorous  emotions  at  the  fi^ht  of  her; 
fuch  emotions  he  certainly  felt,  but  he  kept  them 
down  ;  nay,  fo  great  was  his  command  over  his 
paffions,  tliat  he  fecmed  hardly  to  take  notice  of 
her  ;  and  he  retired  without  ever  ftealing  a  glance. 

When  he  had  made  this  beginning,  which 
had,  in  his  opinion,  a  very  promifmg  afpc61",  he 
lleered  his  courfe  to  the  lady  whom  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  intelligence  he  had  to  impart, — a 
lady  who  had  been  often  ufeful  to  him  upon 
limilar  occafions.  To  her  Jaquinetta  was  intro- 
duced a  few  days  afterwards  by  her  mother,  in 
confequence  of  Antonio's  recommendation,  and 
hired  upon  the  fpot.  *'  I  like  vour  daughter's  looks 
fo  well,  faid  Mariana  to  the  old  woman,  from 
what  I  have  heard  of  your  bringing  her  up,  that 
I  ihall  glvc  her  more  than  I  intended  to  to  young 
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a  fervanr,  and  if  flie  behaves  difcreetly  in  her  Na- 
tion, file  ihallfind  her  place  a  profitable  one. 

Tlioroughly  fatisfied  with  thefe  flattering  air- 
furances,  and  fully  perfuadcd  that  flie  had  difpofed 
of  her  daughter  to  advantage,  the  unfufpe£ting 
mother  of  Jaquinetta  re-turned  home  to  her  cot- 
tage, calling  down  blelTmgs  all  the  way  flie 
went  on  the  heads  of  Antonio  and  Mariana. 
Had  Ine  known  the  fecret  of  their  hearts,  her 
bleflings  would  have  been  converted  into  ex- 
ecrations. , 

The  character  of  Antonio  wants  no  developc 
ment,  and  a  few  traits  of  Mariana's  will  mark 
her's — She  was  in  the  autumn  of  life,  and  one  of 
thofe  women  who  are  more  to  be  dreaded  by  thofe 
among  her  own  fex,  who  wifh  to  keep  their 
virtue  in  the  higheft  prefervation,  than  the  mofl 
formidable  men.  She  had  been  handfome,  and 
was  far  from  having  a  perfon  void  of  allurements. 
When  Jaquinetta  entered  into  her  fervice,  her 
manners  were  feducing  be}'ond  expreffion. 

Such  was  the  woman  into  whofe  hands  Jaqui- 
netta was  placed,  and  under  whofe  proteftion  flie 
would  have  found  herfelf  in  the  mofl  trying- 
fituation,    if  Bianca  had  not  removed  her  from 
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the  houfe  in  which  her  ruin  was  proje£tcd,  before 
it  could  be  accompliflied. 

Bianca,  having  by  chance,  met  with  a  letter 
from  Mariana  to  her  hufband,  concerning  this  in- 
nocent frirl,  and  difcovcrcd  bv  the  contents  of  it, 
th,at  flie  was,  between  them,  doomed  to  dellruc- 
tion,  repaired  privately  to  thp  deluded  parents, 
and  acquainted  them  with  the  danger  to  which 
their  daughter  was  expofed,  earneftly  preffed 
them  to  fend  for  her  home  dire61iy,  while  flie  was 
in  a  flate  of  innocence,  as  flie  was  pretty  well 
allured  that  no  attempts  had  yet  been  made  to 
violate  her  chaftity.  She  alfo,  without  letting 
them  know  that  Antonio  was  the  perfon  wlio  had 
recommended  their  daughter  to  fo  improper  a 
'Woman  as  Mariana,  defired  them  to  put  her  un- 
der her  care,  upon  her  removal.  With  this  re- 
queft  they  readily  complied,  after  having  re- 
peatedly thanked  her  for  her  generous  behaviour, 
which  fufficiently  convinced  them  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  her  heart.  They  recovered  their  Jaquinetta, 
and  carried  her  to  her  new  miftrefs.  A\'hen  An- 
tonio (having  been  prevented  from  going  to  Ma- 
riana after  the  arrival  of  Jaquinetta,  by  fome 
bufinefs  which  called  him  another  way)  returned 
to  his  palazzio,  in  order  to  acquaint  Bianca  with 
^he  determinatipn  of  a  law-fuit,  in  which  Ihe  was 
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particularly  intercfted,  the  firft  peifGii  he  faw, 
upon  his  arrival,  was  Jaquinettn.  Jlc  was  very 
much  furprifed  at  the  fight  of  her  at  his  own 
houfe,  but  he  afked  her  no  queftions.  No  fooner 
did  he  fee  Bianca,  however,  than  he  faid  to  her, 
with  a  fmile,  "  Where  did  you  pick  up  this 
pretty  creature  in  my  abfence." 

Bianca,  without  feeming  to  have  any  know- 
ledge of  his  proceedings  relating  to  her.  told  him, 
that  as  Are  had  accidentally  I'card  of  her  being 
hired  by  Mariana,  fhe  had  appyrehenfions  with  re- 
gard to  the  fatety  of  her  honour  in  her  houfe, 
which  ftrongly  prompted  her  to  remove  her  from 
it.  "  You  arc  very  fenfiblc,  my  dear  Antonio, 
continued  flie,  fmiling,  that  Mariana  is  not  the 
j^ropercfl:  perfon  to  have  young  women,  who  are 
to  get  their  living  under  her  care,  efpecially  girls 
as  pretty  as  Jaquinetta  is." 

Confcious  of  having  fchemedjaquinetta's  ruin, — 
convinced  that  Bianca  had,  by  fome  means,  dif- 
covered  his  iniquitous  defigns,  and  charmed  with 
the  delicacy  of  her  conduct  upon  the  occalion,  he 
was  almoft  determined  to  bid  adieu  to  all  his  il- 
legal intimacies,  and  attach  himfelf  for  the  future 
to  her  alone  :  he  was  thoroughly  wxaned  from  all 
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jfuch  intimacies  in  a  fliort  time  afterwards,  by  a 
fineular  accident : 

In  confequence  of  a  fliarp  quarrel  between 
him  and  one  of  his  miftreffes,  (a  very  amiable  wo- 
man, fetting  afide  her  unlawful  connetlion  with 
him,)  Antonio  had  not  only  withdrawn  his  per- 
fon  but  his  purfe  from  her,  fo  that  flic  was,  by 
his  defertion,  reduced  to  a  pitiable  condition  ; 
and  her  fpirits  were  fo  mucli  atre61:cd  by  the  mor- 
tifying alteration  in  her  circumftances,  that  fhe 
had  feveral  times  attempted  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  herfelf,  but  had  been  prevented  trom  com- 
mitting fo  criminal  an  attion,  by  the  fortunate  in- 
terpofition  of  the  honefl:  villagers  with  whom  flic 
lodged. 

Bianca,  hearing  of  this  unhappy  creature's  me- 
lancholy fituation,  which  ilie  Imcerely  compalho- 
nated,  was  fo  moved  by  the  recital,  that  Are  could 
not  help  to  pay  her  a  vilit,  in  order  to  render  her 
life  more  fupportable,  by  pecuniary  aflifiance  and 
Chriftian  confolation.  JVlaking  herfelf,  therefore, 
look  as  much  like  an  old  woman,  and  as  forlorn 
a  figure  as  flie  could  (for  particular  reafons)  fhe 
directed  her  Heps  to  the  humble  habitation  where 
the  defpairing  Urfula  pined  away  her  cheerlefs 
hours. 

Meeting: 
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Meeting  her  in  a  fjeld  adjoining,  which  led  lo 
the  public  road,  feebly  advancing  with  the  aid  of 
her  landlord's  fon,  flic  accofted  her  in  the  moll 
foothing  terms,  and  entreated  her  to  return  to 
her  apartment,  as  flic  had  fomething  to  corrfnHi- 
nicaie  w^hich  merited  her  attention. 

Before  flie  could  receive  an  anfwer  from  the 
iifflifted  fair  one,  fhe  perceived  her  hufband  driv- 
ing towards  them  in  a  fuperb  carriage,  and  ap- 
parently in-  danger  from  the  w^ild  and  irregular 
movement  of  two  mettlefome  horfes. 

Antonio  having,  upon  mature  confideration, 
repented  of  his  cruelty  to  a  womsn  whom  he 
had  feduced,  w^as  hurrying  to  feal  a  reconcile- 
ment ;  and,  indeed,  from  his  eagernefs  to  fee  her 
again,  made  too  violent  a  ufe  of  his  whip.  The 
nearer  the  carriage  approached,  the  more  imme- 
diate his  danger  feemed  to  her.  Urfula,  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  his  being  killed,  fainted  in  the 
arms  of  her  new  friend.  Juft  at  that  moment, 
Antonio  feeing  her  in  that  condition,  and  evi- 
dently on  his  account,  jumped  out,  and  threw 
himfelf  on  the  ground.  There,  ftunned  by  the 
fall,  he  lay  for  fome  minutes,  without  any  figns 
of  life.  When  he  recovered,  with  the  help  of 
the  young  man  by  whom  Urfula  was  attended, 
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and  beheld  his  wife  (whom  he  inftantly  recog- 
nized, in  fpite  of  her  difguifc,)  not  only  fupport- 
ing  her  in  her  arms,  but  hanging  over  her  with 
the  tendcrell  concern  painted  in  her  face,  he  was 
more  agitated  than  he  yet  had  been  j  and  his  agi- 
tation now  produced  the  happieft  effeiSls.  At  Bi- 
anca's  earneft  requeft  he  made  a  handfomc  pro- 
vifion  for  the  much-injured  Urfula,  and  from 
that  hour,  thoroughly  reclaimed,  became  an  exem- 
plary hvjband. 


ON  THE  UNHAPPINESS  OF  WOMEN, 

WHETHER   SINGLE  OR   MARRIED. 

TFIE  condition  of  the  female  fex  has  been 
frequently  the  fubjeft  of  compaffion  to 
medical  writers,  becaufe  their  body  is  fuch, 
that  every  Itate  of  hfe  brings  its  peculiar  difeafes  ; 
they  are  placed,  according  to  the  proverb,  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charybdis,  with  np  other  choice 
than  of  dangers  equally  formidable  ;  and  whether 
they  embrace  marriage,  or  determine  upon  a  fin- 
gle  life,  are  expofed,  in  confequencc  of  their 
choice,  taficknefs,  miferv,  and  death. 

It 
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It  were  to  be  wilhcd,  that  fo  great  a  degree  of' 
natural  infelicity  might  not  be  increafed  by  ad- 
ventitious and  artificial  miferies  ;  and  that  beinsrs, 
whofe  beauty  we  cannot  behold  without  admi- 
ration, and  whofe  delicacy  we  cannot  contemplate 
without  tendernefs,  might  be  fuffered  to  enjoy 
every  alleviation  of  their  forrows.  But,  however 
it  has  happened,  the  cuilom  of  the  world  feems: 
to  have  been  formed  in  a  kind  of  confpiracy 
againft  them,  though  it  does  not  appear  but  they 
had  themfelves  an  equal  fhare  in  its  eftablifliment; 
and  prefcriptions  which,  by  whomfoever  they 
were  begun,  are  now  of  very  long  continuance, 
and  by  confequcnce  of  great  authority,  feem  to 
have  almoft  excluded  them  from  content,  in 
whatfoever  condition  they  fliall  pafs  their  lives. 

If  they  refufe  the  fociety  of  men,  and  con- 
tinue in  that  ftate  which  is  reafonably  fuppofed  to 
place  happinefs  moii  in  their  own  power,  they 
feldom  crive  thofe  that  obferve  their  conduft,  or 
frequent  their  converfation,  any  exalted  notions 
of  the  bleflings  of  liberty,  for  whether  it  be  that 
they  are  angry  to  fee  with  what  inconfiderate  ea- 
p-ernefs  the  reft  of  their  fex  rufh  into  llavery,  or 
with  what  abfurd  vanity  the  married  ladies  boaft 
the  change  of  their  condition,  and  condemn  the 
heroines   who   endeavour   by  their  example  to 
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nlTcrt  tlic  natural  dignity  of  their  f@-x  ; — whether 
thcv  are  confcioiis  that,  like  barren  countries, 
they  are  free  only  becaufe  they  were  never 
thought  to  deferve  the  trouble  of  a  conqucll: ;  or 
hnaginc  that  their  fmcerity  is  not  always  unfuf- 
pe61:ed,  when  they  declare  their  contempt  for  men ; 
it  is  certain,  that  they  generally  appear  to  have 
fome  great  and  inceflant  caufe  of  unealinefs,  and 
that  many  of  them  have  at  laft  been  perfuaded, 
by  powerful  rhetoricians,  to  try  the  life  which 
they  had  fo  long  contemned,  and  put  on  tlie 
bridal  ornaments  at  a  time  when  they  leail  be- 
came them. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  life,  that  whatever  is 
propofed,  it  is  much  eafier  to  find  reafons  for 
avoiding  than  embracing  marriages,  though  a. 
certain  fecurity  from  the  reproach  and  folitude  of 
antiquated  virginity,  has,  in  the  manner  it  is 
iifually  conducted,  many  difadvantages,  whicli 
take  away  much  from  the  pleafure  which  fociety 
Jiromifes,  and  which  it  might  afford,  if  j^leafures 
and  pains  were  honeftly  fliared,  and  mutual  con- 
fidence inviolably  preferved. 

The  miferies  indeed,  which  many  ladies  fuffer 
under  conjugal  vexations,  are  to  be  conlidered 
^^'ith  great  pity,  becaufe  their  hufbands  are  often 

F  not 
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not  taken  by  them  as  objects  of  affeftion,  but 
forced  upon  them  by  authority  and  violence,  or 
by  'perfuafion  and  importunity  ;  equally  refiftlefs, 
when  urged  by  thofe  whom  they  have  been  always 
accuftomed  to  obey  and  reverence ;  and,  it  very 
feldom  appears,  that  thofe  who  are  thus  defpotic 
in  the  difpofal  of  their  children,  pay  any  regard 
to  their  domeilic  and  perfonal  felicity,  or  think  it 
fo  much  to  be  enquired  whether  they  will  be 
happy,  or  whether  they  will  be  rich. 

There  is  an  ceconomical  oracle  received  among 
the  prudential  and  grave  part  of  the  world,  which 
advifes  fathers  to  marry  their  daughters,  left  tliey 
rtiould  marry  themfelves  :  by  which,  I  fuppofe,  it 
is  implied,  that  women,  left  to  their  own  con- 
duct, generally  unite  themfelves  with  fuch 
partners  as  can  contribute  very  little  to  their  own 
felicity.  Who  was  the  author  of  this  maxim,  or 
with  what  intention  it  was  originally  uttered,  I 
have  not  yet  difcovered,  but  imagine,  that  how- 
ever folemnly  it  m.ay  be  tranfmitted,  or  however 
implicitly  received,  it  can  confer  no  authority 
which  nature  has  denied  ;  it  cannot  licence  Titius 
to  be  UDJuft,  left  Caia  fliould  be  imprudent  5  nor 
give  right  to  imprifonment  for  life,  left  liberty 
fliould  be  ill-employed. 

That 
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Tliat  the  ladies  have  fomctimes  incurred  impu- 
tations which  might  naturally  produce  editls  not 
much  in  their  favour,  muft  be  confelTed  by  their 
warmcft  advocates ;  and  I  have  indeed  feldoni 
obferved,  tliat  when  the  tendernefs  or  virtue  of 
their  parents  has  preferved  them  from  forced  mar- 
riages, and  left  them  at  large  to  chufe  their  own 
path  in  the  labyrintli  of  life,  they  have  made  any 
great  advantage  of  their  liberty :  for  they  have 
generally  taken  the  opportunity  ot  an  independent 
fortune  to  trifle  away  tlieir  youth  in  the  amufe- 
ments  of  the  town,  and  lofe  their  bloom  in  a 
hurry  of  diverfions,  recurring  in  a  fuccellion  too 
quick  to  leave  room  for  any  fettled  reflections : 
they  have  grown  old  without  growing  wife  ;  they 
Jiave  fccn  the  world  without  gaining  experience ; 
and  at  lalt  have  regulated  their  choice  by  motives 
trivial  as  tliofe  of  a  girl,  or  mercenary  as  thofe  of 
a  mifer. 

Melantha  came  to  town  upon  the  death  of  her 
father,  with  a  very  large  fortune,  and  with  the 
reputation  of  a  much  larger ;  flie  was  therefore 
followed  and  careffed  by  many  men  of  rank, 
and  by  fome  of  underftanding :  but  having  an 
infatiable  defire  of  pleafure,  Ihe  was  not  at  leifure, 
from  the  park,  the  gardens,  the  theatres,  vifits, 
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aflcmblies,  and  mafqucradeSjto  attend  ferioufly  to 
any  propofal,  but  was  Hill  impatient  for  a  new 
flatterer,  and  negle6led  marriage  as  always  in 
licr  power,  till  in  time  her  flatterers  fell  away, 
feme  wearied  with  treating,  and  others  oflended 
bv  her  inconftancy :  flie  heard  of  concerts  to  which 
fhe  was  not  invited,  and  was  more  than  once 
forced  to  flt  ftili  at  an  aflembly,  for  want  of  a 
partner.  In  this  diilrefs,  chance  threw  in  her 
way  Philaurus,  a  man  vain,  glittering,  and  thought- 
lefs  as  herfelf,  who  had  fpent  a  fmall  fortune  in 
equipage  and  drefs,  and  was  fliining  in  the  laft 
fuit  for  which  his  taylor  would  give  him  credit. 
Fie  had  been  long  endeavouiing  to  retrieve  his 
extravagance  by  marriage,  and  therefore  foon 
paid  his  court  to  Melantha,  who,  after  fome  weeks 
of  infcnfibility,  at  lafl;  faw  him  at  a  ball,  and  was 
wholly  overcome  by  his  performance  in  a  minuet. 
They  married  ;  but  a  man  cannot  ahvays  dance* 
and  Philaurus  had  no  other  method  of  pleafmg  : 
however,  as  neither  of  them  vras  in  any  degree 
vicious,  they  live  together  with  no  greater  unhap- 
pinefs  than  vacuity  of  mind,  and  that  taftelefl"nefs 
of  life,  which  proceeds  from  a  fatiety  of  juvenile 
pleafures,  and  an  utter  inability  to  fill  their  place 
by  nobler  and  more  fuitable  em])loym.ents.  As 
they  have  kjio-^.vn  the  fjifliionable  world  at  the 
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fame  time,  they  agree  in  their  notions  of  all  thofe 
fubje6ts  on  which  they  ever  fpeak,  and  being 
able  to  add  nothing  to  the  ideas  of  each  other, 
they  are  much  inclined  to  converfation,  but  very 
often  join  in  one  wifh,  "  That  they  could  dream 
more  and  think  Jcfs." 

Arabella,  after  refufing  a  thoufand  oilers  from 
men  equal  in  rank  and  fortune,  at  laft  confentcd 
to  marry  Clodius,  the  younger  brother  of  a  duke, 
a  man  without  elegance  of  mein,  beauty  of  per- 
fon,  or  force  of  underflanding,  who,  while  he 
courted  her,  could  not  always  forbear  illufions 
to  her  birth,  and  hints  how'  cheaply  fhe  would 
purchafe  an  alliance  to  fo  illuftrious  a  family.  His 
conduct,  from  the  hour  of  his  marriage,  has  been 
infulTerably  tyrannical,  nor  has  he  any  other  re- 
gard to  her  than  what  arifes  from  his  delire  that 
her  appearance  may  not  difgrace  him.  Upon  this 
principle,  however,  he  orders  ?lways  that  flie 
fliould  be  gaily  dreft,  and  fplcndidly  attended ; 
and  file  has,  among  all  her  mortifications,  the 
happincfs  which  Ihe  always  wifhed  for,  of  taking 
place  of  her  elder  fifter. 
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A  PICTURE  OF  TRUE  POLITENESS, 

POLITENESS  is  the  juft  medium  between 
form  and  rudencfs.  It  is  the  confequence 
of  a  benevolent  nature,  which  fliews  itfelf  to  ge- 
neral acquaintance  in  an  obliging,  uncon drained 
civility,  as  it  does,  to  more  particular  ones,  in 
diftinguifhed  afts  of  kindnefs.  This  good-nature 
mufl  be  dire^led  by  a  juftnefs  of  fenfe,  and  a 
quicknefs  of  difcernment,  that  knows  how  to  ufe 
every  opportunity  of  exercifmg  it,  and  to  propor- 
tion the  inrtances  of  it  to  every  character  and 
fituation.  It  is  a  reftraint  laid  by  reafon  and  be- 
nevolence upon  every  irregularity  of  the  temper, 
which,  in  obedience  to  them,  is  forced  to  accom- 
modate itfelf  even  to  the  fantaftic  laws  which 
cuftom  and  fafliion  have  eftabliilied,  if  by  that 
means  it'  can  procure,  in  any  degree,  the  fatis- 
faction  or  good  opinion  of  any  part  of  mankind : 
thus,  paying  an  obliging  deference  to  their  judg- 
ment, fo  far  as  it  is  not  inconfiftent  with  the 
higher  obligations  of  virtue  and  religion. 

This  mull  be  accompanied  with  an  elegance  of 
tafte,  and  a  delicacy  obfervant  of  the  leaft  trifles, 
which  tend  to  pleafe  or  to  oblige :  and  though 
its  foundation  m\]ft  be  rooted  in  the  heart,  it  can 
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fcarce  be  perfe6led  without  a  complete  kno\n  - 

led  ire  of  the  world. 
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In  foclcty,  it  is  the  medium  that  blends  all  dif- 
ferent tempers  into  the  moft  pleafmg  harmony, 
while  it  im.pofes  lilence  on  the  loquacious,  and 
inclines  the  moll  referved  to  furniih  their  fliare  of 
the  converfation.  It  repreflcs  the  ambition  of 
fhining  alone,  and  inereafes  the  defire  of  being 
mutually  agreeable — It  takes  off  the  edge  of  rail- 
lery, and  gives  delicacy  to  wit — It  prefervcs  a 
proper  fubordination  amongft  all  ranks  of  people, 
and  reconciles  a  perfect  eafe  with  the  moll  exaft 
propriety. 

To  fuperiors,  it  appears  in  a  refpeclful  freedom ; 
no  greatnefs  can  awe  it  into  ferviiity,  and  no  in- 
timacy can  fink  it  into  a  regardlefs  familiarity. 


To  inferiors,  it  fliews  itfelf  in  an  unaffuminf^ 
good-nature.  Its  aim  is  to  raife  them  to  you, 
not  to  let  you  down  to  them.  It  at  once  main- 
tains the  dignity  of  your  ftation,  and  cxpreffes 
the  goodnefs  of  }  our  heart. 

To  equals,  it  is  every  thing  that  is  charming , 
it  itudies  their  inclinations,  prevents  their  defires, 
attends  to  every  little  exaftnefs  of  behaviour,  and 
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^11   the  time    appears  perfeclJy   difingaged  and 
carelefs. 

Such,  and  fo  amiable  is  true  politenefs;  by 
people  of  wrong  heads  and  unworthy  hearts  dif- 
graced  in  its  two  extremes,  and  by  the  generality 
of  mankind,  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds 
of  mere  good-breeding,  which  in  truth,  is  onlv 
one  inftance  of  it. 


BON    MOT. 


D 


URING  a  court  mourning,  Lord  D- 


thought  to  fay  a  very  polite  thing  to  her 
Grace.  "  You  look,  faid  he,  like  fo  many  bril- 
liants difplayed  by  a  jeweller  to  the  bell:  advantage 
on  black." — "  My  Lord,  faid  llie,  every  thing  is 
brilliant  here  but  your  obfervation,  and  that  is 
mournful  indeed.'* 


ANEG 
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ANECDOTE 

OP 

ADMIRAL    BLAKE. 

"■^HIS  country  never  produced  a  man  of  more 
refolutc  courag-c,  or  unlliakcn  integrity, 
than  Admiral  Blake.  His  lieart  was  entirely  Eng- 
Jifli.  The  love  of  his  country  was  the  principle 
from  which  he  never  deviated.  VMiatever  party 
prevailed  at  home,  he  was  ftill  the  fame,  the  de- 
fender of  his  country,  and  the  avenger  of  her 
WTongs.  "  It  is  not  (faid  he,  when  Cromwell 
aflumed  the  Sovereign  Power,)  the  bufinefs  of  a 
feaman  to  mind  ftate  affairs,  but  to  hinder  fo- 
reigners from  fooling  us.  Let  us  not  perplex 
ourfelvcs  with  domeftic  difputes,  but  remember 
that  we  are  Englifli,  and  our  enemies  foreigners ; 
enemies,  which,  let  what  will  party  foevcr  prevail, 
it  is  equally  the  intercft  of  our  country  to  humble 
and  reftfain." 


HOPE. 

COME  Hope,  thou  fweeteft  balm  of  human 
woe ; 
And  bid  the  gufliing  tear  forget  to  flow^ : 

G  Calm 
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Calm  the  rude  palTions  ftruggling  in  my  bread. 

And  lull,  with  promis'd  joys,  my  woes  to  reft  : 

Left  I  iliould  fink  beneath  the  ponderous  load ; 

Be  thou  my  ftafF  thro'  life's  vexatious  road ; 

Or  rather  walk  attendant  by  my  fide, 

My  fweet  companion,  and  my  faithful  guide; 

Shew  me  where,  on  fome  diftant  rural  plain, 

A  fafe  retreat  from  forrow's  anxious  train, 

Retir'd  and  buried  in  an  humble  cot, 

*'  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot." 

My  long  loft  troubles  may  for  ever  ceafe. 

And  years  of  woe  be  crown'd  by  years  of  peace. 


H 


ON    TRUE    PATIENCE, 

As  diJiingiiiJJied  from  Injenfihility, 

OWtVER  common,  and  however  ifitenfe 
the  evils  of  human  life  may  be,  certain  it  is, 
that  evils  equally  great,  do  not  afFeft  all  men 
with  an  equal  degree  of  anguifli ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent manner  of  fuftaining  evils,  arifes  from  one 
of  thefe  two  caufes  ;  a  natural  infenfibility,  or  an 
adventitious  fortitude,  acquired  by  the  exertion 
of  patience.  Apathus,  when  a  fchool-boy,  was 
not  remarkable  for  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  or 
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brilliancy  of  wit ;  but  though  his  progrefs  was 
flow,  it  was  fure,  and  the  additional  opportuni- 
ties of  ftudy,  which  he  enjoyed  by  being  free  from 
thofe  avocations  which  vivacity  and  warmth  of 
conftitution  occafion,  made  him  a  tolerably  good 
fcholar.  The  fullennefs  of  his  dcnortment,  how- 
ever,  alienated  the  affections  of  his  teachers;  and, 
upon  the  flightcft  mifdcmeanors,  he  often  under- 
went the  punilhment  of  the  rod,  which  he  al- 
ways bore  without  a  tear,  and  without  complaint. 
He  had  not  long  been  at  fchool,  before  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  died  of  a  contagious  fever.  Pre- 
paratory to  the  difclofure  of  fo  mournful  an  event 
to  an  orphan  fon,  many  precautions  were  taken, 
many  phrafes  of  condolence  ftudied.  At  length, 
the  mafter  took  him  afide,  and  after  feveral  ob- 
fervations  on  the  inftabiliiy  of  hllrnan  affairs,  the 
fuddennefs  of  death,  the  necefiity  of  fubmiffion 
to  Providence,  and  inefficacy  of  forrow,  told  him, 
that  his  parents  were  no  more.  To  ihis,  Apathus 
replied,  by  obferving,  without  any  vifible  altera- 
tion in  his  countenance,  that  he  fufpefted  fome- 
thing  of  that  kind  had  happened,  as  he  had  not  re- 
ceived his  letters  at  the  ufual  time ;  but  that  he 
had  not  faid  any  thing  on  the  fubje^l,  as  he 
thought  his  being  poffelTcd  of  a  fine  fortune  by 
the  event,  was  a  matter  that  concerned  nobody 
but  himfelf     "  For,  (fays  he)  as  the  death  was 
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fuddcn,  there  probably  was  no  will,  and  my  far 
ther  being  pretty  warm,  as  they  call  it,  and  1  be- 
ing an  only  fon,  1  think  I  Ihall  be  very  well  off." 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  his  mafter,  who  was 
now  defirous  of  fome  degree  of  that  grief  which 
he  had  before  been  folicitous  to  prevent.  "  And 
are  you  not  afietled  (faid  he)  with  the  lofs  of 
the  dearell:  friends  you  had  in  the  world  r"  "  Why, 
Sir,  (replied  the  infenfible)  you  have  juft  now  been 
teaching  me  to  fubmit  to  Providence,  and  telling 
me,  we  muft  all  die,  and  the  like  ;  and  do  I  not 
praftife  your  precepts  ?"  The  mafter  was  too 
much  aftonifhed  to  be  able  to  anfwer,  and  haftily 
left  the  young  man  ;  who  probably  concluded  the 
day  with  a  feaft  of  gingerbread,  or  a  game  at; 
m^irlbks. 

Soon  after  he  left  fchool,  he  tooic  it  into  his 
head  to  enter  into  the  ftate  of  matrimony.  But 
here  let  the  gentle  reader  be  informed,  that 
he  was  not  induced  to  fubmit  his  neck  to  the 
yoke  by  any  of  thofe  fine  feelings  which  confti- 
tute  love.  The  object  of  his  choice  had  ten 
tholifand  pounds ;  and  he  confidered  that  ten 
thoufand  pounds  would  pay  for  the  lady's  board. 
When  the  little  prattlers  were  arrived  at  that  age 
w^hen  none  can  behold  them  without  pleafure, 
they  were  feized  with  an  unfavourable  fmall-pox, 
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and  feverally  carried  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
The  conftant  attendance  of  the  mother,  on  this 
occafion,  brought  on  a  fever,  which,  together 
with  a  vveaknefs,  occafioned  by  an  advanced  ilate 
of  pregnancy,  proved  fatal.  Then,  at  lad,  Apa- 
thus  was  obferved  to  fetch  a  figh,  and  lift  up  his 
hands  to  heaven — at  the  light  of  the  undertaker's 
bill.  A  thoufand  misfortunes  in  buiinefs  have 
fallen  to  his  lot,  all  which  he  has  borne  with 
feeming  fortitude.  He  is  now,  at  length,  reduced 
to  that  ftate,  in  which  gentlemen  choofc  to  take 
lodgings  within  the  purlieus  of  St.  George's-fields  : 
but  there  is  no  alteration  in  his  features  ;  he  ftill 
fmgs  his  fong,  takes  hi^  glafs,  and  laughs  at  thofe 
filly  mortals  who  weary  themfelvcs  in  wandering 
lip  and  down  the  world  without  controul. 

Thus  Apathus  affords  a  ftriking  inflance  of  that 
power  of  bearing  affli6f ions  which  arifcs  from  na- 
tural infenfibility.  Stoicus  will  give  us  a  better 
idea  of  patience  as  a  virtue. 

From  that  period  at  which  the  mind  begins 
to  think,  Stoicus  was  remarkable  for  a  quality, 
which,  in  children,  is  called  Ihamefacednefs.  He 
could  never  enter  a  room  full  of  company  with- 
out Ihevving  his  diftrefs,  by  a  violent  fuffufion  of 
l^luflies.     At  fchool,  he  avoided  the  commiflion 
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of  faults,  rather  through  fear  of  fliame  than  of 
puniihmenu  !n  Ihort,  an  cxquifite  fenfibility,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  gave  him  the  moft  exalted 
delight,  frequently  expofed  him  to  the  keeneft 
affliction.  Thus,  from  being  acquamted  with  grief, 
though  a  flranger  to  misfortune,  he  acquired  a 
habit  of  bearing  evils  before  any  heavy  ones  befel 
him. 

Stoicus  was  dcfigned  for  a  literary  life,  which, 
to  the  generality  of  niankind,  appears  a  1  moil:  ex- 
empt from  the  common  attacks  of  ill-fprtune : 
but  if  there  were  no  other  inftance  of  the  pecu- 
liar miferies  of  the  ftudent,  Stoicus  alone  might 
evince  the  groundleflhefs  of  fuch  an  opinion. 
From  a  fanguinc  temper,  he  was  prone  to  anti- 
cipate fuccefs ;  and  from  an  enterprizing  difpo^ 
fition,  was  little  inclined  to  fit  down  contented 
without  a  confiderable  Oiare  of  reputation.  Iut 
fluenced  by  his  love  of  fame,  he  ventured  to  ap- 
peal to  the  public  taftc,  and  actually  fcnt  into  the 
world  a  performance  of  great  merit :  but  as  the 
work  wanted  fome  popular  attraftions,  it  was 
foon  ncgkftcd  and  funk  into  oblivion. 

An  evil  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  the  merchant  or 
the  manufacturer  may  treat  with  contempt. 
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They,  however,  who  with  the  fame  feelings 
have  been  in  the  fame  predicament,  will  know 
the  anguifh  which  fccretly  tormented  the  difcon- 
folate  Stoicus.  This  difappointmcnt  was  the  firft 
afili6tion  of  his  life,  and  on  this  he  long  meditated 
without  intermilfion.  He  has  not  again  ventured 
to  piiblidi,  and  therefore  has  had  no  caufe  of  un- 
eafinefs  from  the  ingratitude  of  the  many-headed 
monfter:  but  the  evils  of  his  private  life  have 
been  numerous  and  affli61ive  beyond  conception. 
The  death  of  an  amiable  wife,  a  conftant  flate 
of  (icknefs,  expectations  continually  difappointcd, 
have  concurred  to  overwhelm  him — but  all  their 
efforts  have  been  fruitlefs.  The  reflections  of 
philofophy  and  religion  fortify  him  againll  every 
attack,  and  I  never  vifit  him  without  obferving  a 
placid  fmilc  of  refignation  diffufcd  on  his  coun- 
tenance. He  is  fenfible  of  the  real  weight  of 
every  evil,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuftains  it  with 
alacrity.  He  draws  refources  from  himfelf  in 
every  emergency,  and  with  the  niccil  feelings  h 
become  perfeClIy  callous. 

This  is  genuine  patience,  and  though  the  former 
may  by  fome  be  thought  a  happinefs,  the  latter 
only  can  be  eiteemed  a  virtue.  Seniibility,  with 
all  its  inconveniencies,  is  to  be  cherilhed  by  thofe 
who  underftand  and  with  to  maintain  the  dignity 
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6f  their  nature.  To  feci  for  others,  difpofes  us^ 
to  exercifc  the  amiable  virtue  of  charity,  which 
our  religion  indifpcnfably  requires.  It  conftitutes 
that  enlarged  benevolence  which  philofophy  in- 
culcates, and  which  is  indeed  comprehended  in 
Chriftian  charity.  It  is  the  pri\'ilegc  and  the 
ornament  of  man ;  and  the  pain  which  it  caufes 
is  abundantly  recompenfed  by  that  fweet  fen- 
fation  which  ever  accompanies  the  exercife  of 
beneficence. 

To  feel  our  own  mifcry  with  full  force  is  not 
to  be  deprecated.  Affliction  foftens  and  improves 
the  heart.  Tears,  to  fpcak  in  the  iiyle  of  figure, 
fertilize  the  foil  in  which  the  virtues  grow.  And 
it  is  the  remark  of  one  who  underftood  human 
nature,  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  feelings  of  the  heart,  are  meliorated  by  ad- 
verfity. 

But,  in  order  to  promote  thefe  ends,  our  fuf- 
ferings  muft  not  be  permitted  to  overwhelm  us. 
We  mud  oppofe  them  with  the  arms  of  reafon 
and  religion ;  and  to  exprefs  the  idea  in  the 
language  of  the  philofopher,  as  well  as  the  poet 
of  Nature  ;  every  one,  while  he  is  compelled  to 
feel  his  misfortunes  like  a  man,  fliouid  refolve 
alfo  to  bear  them  like  a  man. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

DOCTOR    JOHNSON. 

THOUGH  iJl-qualified  either  by  the  habits 
of  his  life,  or  the  inchnations  of  his  mind, 
to  compHmcnt  the  ladies,  fome  moments  are 
known  to  liave  arifen  in  whieh  he  foared  above 
his  natural  impolitenefs,  and  afTumed  the  gal- 
jantry  and  good  breeding  ot  a  profefTed  admirer 
of  tlie  fcx.  Having  one  day  clafped  within  botli 
his  hands  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  remarkable 
for  its  fymmetry  and  its  whitcnefs,  he  fmiled,  and 
pointing  at  it  as  flie  withdrew  it,  faid,  "  You 
have  fometimes  reproached  me  with  the  vanity  of 
giving  the  preference  to  my  own  works  ;  is  it  not 
a  full  confutation  of  the  charge  to  declare,  that 
this  is  the  fin  eft  work  that  ever  came  out  of  my 
hands .?" 


THE  UNFORTUNATE  LOVERS. 

A  Moral  Tale. 

ORD  Welbroke  was  a  native  of  London  ; 
and  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his 
noble  parents  in  his  infancy,    the  care  of   his 
H  education 
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education  devolved  upOn  ftrangers,  who  ftrovd 
rather  to  cherifli  his  pailions  than  to  fubdue  them. 
Naturally  virtuous,  however,  as  he  grew  up, 
ftudy,  and  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts,  became 
his  favourite  amufement ;  and  to  indulge  thefe 
with  the  greater  freedom,  he  fpent  the  mofl  part 
of  his  time  at  his  eflatc,  which  was  not  diftant 
many  miles  from  the  capital. 

One  day,  as  his  Lordfliip  took  a  folitary  walk,- 
abforbed  in  thought,  he  found  himfelf  in  the 
heart  of  a  little  foreft,  and  heard  two  female 
voices.  On  turning  to  one  fide,  he  beheld — with 
tranfport  beheld — a  young  lady  of  angelic  form, 
and  an  elderly  one,  who  feemed  to  be  her  mother. 

He  accoiled  them  with  refpecf,  and  prefently 
learned  their  names  and  their  ftation.  Mrs. 
Bruce,  the  mother,  further  added,  that  flle  was 
a  widow  of  a  Scotch  gentleman,  whofe  eftate  had 
been  forfeited  on  account  of  his  activity  on  the 
rebel  fide  in  the  year  1745  ;  that  flie  and  her 
daughter  Sophia,  rented  a  little  farm  about  two 
miles  ofi:';  and  that  it  was  owing  to  the  finenefs 
of  the  evening  they  had  ftrayed  fo  far. 

The  young  Lord  begged  of  the  ladies,  that 
they  would  permit  him  to  wait  on  them  home  -, 
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and  on  their  arrival  at  their  homely  afylum,  he 
beheld  the  Temple  of  \irtue  and  of  Innocence. 
It  appeared  to  him  the  work  of  enchantment ; 
and  with  difficulty  could  he  prevail  with  himfelf 
to  quit  it, — His  whole  foul  was  now  engroffed 
with  the  idea  of  Sophia.  He  frequently  renewed 
his  vifits ;  and  in  a  little  time,  charmed  with  her 
beauty,  her  virtue,  and  her  fenfibiiity,  and  re- 
gardlefs  of  her  want  of  fortune,  he  determined 
to  marry  her.  During  the  eve  of  his  nuptials,  as 
he  was  on  the  road  to  wait  upon  his  bride,  he 
met  a  fcrvant  in  tears,  who  informed  him,  that 
two  men  in  mafks,  with  a  number  of  attendants, 
had  by  force  taken  pofleffion  of  the  houfe,  and 
tliat  they  had  carried  olT,  they  knew  not  whither, 
Mrs.  and  Mifs  Bruce. 

Diflrafted  at  the  news,  VVelbroke  clapped 
fpurs  to  his  horfe,  returned  to  Welbroke  Caftle, 
and  ordered  his  fervants  to  fearch  through  every 
different  road.  But  every  effort  to  procure 
tidings  of  the  ravilliers  was  vain. — Three  days 
had  elapfed  when  he  had  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  informing  him  that  Mrs.  Bruce  and  her 
daughter  were  no  more. — Had  death  inltantly 
followed  upon  this  intelligence,  it  had  been  well. 
A  fever  was  the  confequence  of  it ;  and  for  near 
a  year  he  remained  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  excru- 
ciating 
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elating  uncertainty,  and  almoft  bereft  of  reafon. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  he  feemcd  to  have 
regained  his  former  tranquillity ;  and,  tired  of  a 
country  -wliich  had  no  longer  any  charms  for  him, 
fmce  it  contained  the  grave  of  his  Sophia,  he  de- 
termined to  make  the  tour  of  Europe. 

Thus  were  the  affairsof  Lord  Wcioroke  fituated, 
v^'hen,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  met  with,  and 
contracted  a  peculiar  friendlhip  for  Farelli,  one  of 
the  voungeft,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  the 
moft  diftinguiflied,  painters  of  Italy. 

Though  fortune  fmiled  not  at  the  birth  of  this 
Italian,  yet  Nature  had  been  lavlfli  to  him  of  her 
gifts. — His  education  had  been  excellent ;  and  the 
beauties  of  Homer  and  Virgil  were  not  more 
familiar  to  him  than  thofe  of  Raphael  and  Gor- 
regio. — He  was  fufceptible  of  violent  paffion ; 
but  his  foul,  though  elevated  and  benevolent, 
was  naturally  melancholic  and  gloomy ;  a  cir- 
cumftance,  which,  perhaps,  rendered  him  the 
more  endearing  to  the  difconfolate  Welbroke. 
The  generofity  of  his  Lordfhip,  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  painter,  kept  equal  pace  : — The  union 
was  fo  firmly  linked,  that,  in  Rome,  they  received 
the  appellation  of  the  two  brothers. 
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llis  Lordiliip  continued  about  t'.vo  years  in  the 
unreferved  indulgence  of  his  melancholy,  and  of 
liis  palTion  for  the  fine  arts.  Farelli  and  he  could 
no  longer  live  afunder  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period;  Welbroke  received  a  letter  from  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Bruce  herfelf,  informing  him,  that 
her  daughter  was  ftill  alive;  that  her  heart  was 
invariablv  his  ;  tliat,  having  efcapcd  from  the  vil- 
lains who  had  cairicd  them  off,  they  had  recovered 
poffeflion  of  their  houfe ;  but  that,  till  they  had 
the  happinefs  of  meeting  in  England,  flie  would 
delay  all  mention  of  particulars.  The  furprife, 
the  ccftacy  of  his  Lordihip  are  not  to  be  defcribed. 
He  inftantly  began  to  prepare  for  his  return  into 
l^Lngland  ;  and  Farelli,  the  friend  of  his  heart, 
having,  with  pleafure  embraced  the  offer  of  ac- 
companying him,  they  fet  off  in  a  carriage  and 
four,  and  at  length  arrived  in  London. 

No  fooner  did  they  reach  Grofvenor-ffrcet, 
than  his  Lordfliip  calling  to  the  coachman  to  flop, 
alighted  ;  and  having  uflicred  the  Italian  into  an 
elegant  houfe,  he  left  him,  begging  him  to  con- 
fider  every  thing  around  him  as  his  own  till  he 
fliould  return, 

There  are  fecrets  in  love;,  -vdiich  are  not,  at  all 
times,  to  be  revealed,  even  to  a  friend.     I'\irelli 
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was  fllll  a  ftranger  to  the  paflion  of  his  noblo 
benefaclor ;  and  for  fome  days  he  hardly  onqc 
faw  him,  or  knew  what  conjefture  to  make. 
At  length  Welbroke  propofed  a  trip  to  his  eftatc 
in  the  country,  which  was  about  twenty  miles 
diflant  ;"'and,  on  their  arrival,  having  previoufly 
revealed  to  him  the  ftory  of  his  love,  he  intro- 
duced him  to  Mrs.  Bruce,  and  to  the  miftrefs  of 
his  heart.  Loft  in  ecftatic  admiration  of  the 
heavenly  graces  of  Sophia,  the  painter  flood 
without  fpeech,  and  without  motion,  In  vain  did 
he  attempt  to  conceal  his  confufion.  The  whole 
company  perceived  it,  but  never  dreamt  the  caufe 
of  it.  Day  after  day  did  this  unhappy  pafhon 
triumph  with  redoubled  fway  in  the  breaft  of 
Farelli : — ^cvery  confidcration  gave  place  to  it. 
The  carefles  of  his  friend,  hitherto  the  pleafurc 
of  his  life,  yet  heightened  a  flame  which  gradually 
preyed  upon  his  life — his  life,  which  was  one 
continued,  but  fruitlefs  ftruggle  to  banifli  Sophia 
from  his  heart,  to  baniih  himfelf  for  ever  fron\ 
her  pre  fence. 

The  abfcnce  of  the  Duke  of  Velmont,  Lord 
Welbrokc's  uncle,  whom  affairs  of  ftate  had  called 
for  a  few  weeks  to  the  Continent,  was  now  the 
only  obftaclc  to  his  Lordfhip's  marriage.  Every 
hour  he  was  expefted,  and  every  hour  planted  a 
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frelh  dagger  Into  the  heart  of  the  Italian.  At 
length  his  Grace  arrived  ;  and  Welbroke  and  his 
dear  Sophia  were  within  a  few  minutes  of  being 
folemnly  united  in  the  bands  of  wedlock. 

Great  God !  fupport  me  while,  with  quivering 
hand,  I  write  the  reft. — Juil,  though  impervious, 
are  the  motives  of  all  thy  actions  ! 

Almoft  in  the  very  inflant  that  Sophia  had  pre- 
pared to  come  forth  from  her  apartment,  drefTcd 
in  all  her  bridal  ornaments,  to  meet  her  beloved 
Lord,  and  to  proceed  with  him  to  the  altar,  the 
frantic  Italian  rulhed  into  her  prefence,  and  with 
one  plunge  of  his  fword,  fent  her  into  the  regions 
of  immortality. 

The  Ihriek  of  death  was  heard  by  the  fervants 
of  the  family. — They  flew  to  the  chamber  of 
Sophia,  who  was  already  breathlcfs,  and  extended 
upon  the  ground.  "  'Tis  I,  'tis  I,  cried  the  Italian, 
who  have  ilain  your  miftrefs — behold  mv  bloody 
fword. — Suffer  me  this  inllant  to  expire  upon  her 
body,  and  I  will  blefs  you."  It  is  not  in  language 
to  exprefs  the  fltuation  of  the  young  Lord,  or 
the  haplefs  mother,  when  the  fatal  tidings  reached 
their  ears.  The  murderer  was  immediately  con- 
veyed to  London  under  a  flrong  guard  ;  and  when 
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brought  to  his  trial  he  attempted  not  to  extenuat<5 
his  crime ;  he  freely  confeflcd,  that  it  was  in  the 
madneis  of  difappointed  love  he  had  committed 
the  horrid  deed ;  and,  as  the  only  favour,  he 
begged  that  his  puniHiment  might  be  inftantly 
enforced.  Within  two  days  the  vvTCtched  culprit 
was  brought  from  his  horrid  dungeon;  and,  ainidft 
the  execrations  of  a  multitude  of  fpectators,  he 
received  the  reward  of  liis  bloody  perfidy.  Let 
his  example  teach  us  to  be  doubly  diligent  in 
the  correction  of  our  paihons,  and  in  permitting 
them  not  to  trample  upon  the  laws  of  reafon  and 
virtue  ! 


EPITAPH    ON    Mr.  GAY. 

BY  Mr.  rOPE. 

^F  manners  gentle,  of  affeftions  mild  ; 
In  wit,  a  man  ;  fimpHcity,  a  child  : 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage, 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lafli  the  age  : 
Above  temptation,  m  a  low  eftate. 
And  uncorrupted,  ev'n  among  the  great : 
A  fafe  companion,  and  an  e<ii(y  friend, 
Unblam'd  thro'  life,  lamented  in  the  end. 

Thefc 
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Thcfe  arc  thy  honours  !  not  that  here  thy  bufl. 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  Kings  thy  duU  ; 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  fliall  fav, 
vStriking  their  penfive  bofoins — Mere  lies  Gay. 


AFFLICTIONS. 

WE  ought  to  make  a  good  improvement  of 
paft  and  prefent  afBiftions.  If  they  are 
not  fanftified  to  us,  they  become  a  double  crofs  ; 
but  if  they  work  rightly  in  us,  and  convince  us 
of  our  failings,  and  how  juflly  we  arc  afflitted, 
they  do  us  much  good.  Affli6lion  is  a  fpiritual 
phyfic  for  the  foul,  and  is  compared  to  a  furnace  ; 
for  as  gold  is  tried  and  purified  therein,  fo  men. 
are  proved,  and  either  purified  from  their  drofs 
and  fitted  for  good  ufes,  or  elfe  entirely  burnt  up 
and  undone  for  ever.  Therefore  may  all  who 
Jabour  under  any  kind  of  affliction  have  reafon  to 
fay  with  Job,  "'  when  he  hath  tried  me,  I  fliall 
come  forth  as  pure  gold." 

Let  a  man  live  (fays  IVIr.  Steele)  but  tw^o  or 
three  years  without  affliction,  and  he  is  almoft 
good  for  nothing,  he  cannot  pray,  nor  meditate^ 

I  nor 
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nor  keep  his  heart  fixed  upon  fpirltual  thing?  > 
but  let  God  fmitc  him  in  his  child,  health,  or 
eftate,  now  he  can  find  his  tongue  and  affections 
again  ;  now  he  awakes,  and  falls  to  his  duty  in 
earneft;  now  God  has  twice  as  much  honour 
from  him  as  he  had  before.  Now,  faith  God, 
this  amendment  pleafeth  me ;  this  rod  was  well 
bellowed  -,  I  have  difappointed  him  in  his  great 
benefit  and  advantage. 

It  may  be  boldly  affirmed,  that  good  men  ge- 
nerally reap  more  fubftanti^l  benefit  from  their 
afflictions,  than  bad  men  do  from  their  profpe- 
rities  ;  and  what  they  lofe  in  wealth,  pleafure,  or 
honour,  they  gain,  with  vail  advantage,  in  wif- 
dom,  goodnefs,  and  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Profperity  is  not  without  its  troubles,  nor  ad- 
verfity  without  its  comfort.  A  mind  that  can 
bear  affliclion,  without  murmur,  and  the  weight  of 
a  plentiful  fortune,  without  vain-glory — that  can 
be  familiar,  without  meannefs,  and  referved,  with- 
out pride,  has  fomething  in  it  great,  particularly 
pleafing,  and  truly  admirable. 

Nothing  would  be  more  unhappy,  (faid  Deme- 
trius) than  a  man  who  had  never  known  affliclion. 
The  beft  need  affliclions  for  the  trial  of  their  vir- 
tue : 
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tuc  :  How  can  we  exercife  the  grace  of  contend 
ment,  if  all  things  fucceed  well ;  or  that  of  for- 
givenefs,  if  we  have  no  enemies  ?  He,  who  barely 
weeps  at  misfortunes,  when  it  is  in  his  power 
to  heal  them,  is  not  touched  with  them  to  the 
heart,  and  only  flieds  the  tears  of  a  crocodile.  If 
you  are  difquieted  at  any  thing,  you  fliould  con- 
lider  with  yourfclf — Is  this  thing  of  that  worth, 
that  for  it  I  Ihould  fo  dillurb  myfelf,  and  lofe  my 
peace  and  tranquillity  ? 

The  confideration  of  a  greater  evil,  is  a  fort  of 
remedy  againfi:  a  lefler.  They  arc  always  impaired 
by  affliction,  who  are  not  improved  by  it.  A  vir- 
tuous man  is  more  peaceable  in  adverfity,  than  a 
wicked  man  in  profperity.  The  keeping  our- 
felves  above  grief,  and  every  painful  paflion,  is 
indeed  very  beautiful  and  excellent ;  and  none 
but  fouls  of  the  firfl:  rate  feem  to  be  qualified  for 
the  undertaking. 

It  were  no  virtue  to  bear  calamities,  if  we  did 
not  feel  them. 

Divine  Providence  always  places  the  remedy 
near  the  evil ;  there  is  not  any  duty  to  which 
Providence  has  not  annexed  a  blefling  ;  nor  any 

affliction 
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affliction  for  which  virtue    has  not  provided   a 
remedy. 

If  fome  arc  refined  like  gold,  in  the  furnace 
of  affliftion,  there  are  many  more,  that,  like  chaff, 
are  confumed  in  it. 

Sorrow,  when  it  is  exceflive,  takes  away  fer- 
vour from  piety,  vigour  from  aclion,  health  from 
the  body,  light  from  the  reafon,  and  repofe  from 
the  co^fcience.  Refignation  to  the  divine  will  is 
a  noble  and  needful  leffon. 

I 

Yet  there  is  a  gloomy  pleafure  in  being  de-  j 

jefted  and  inconfolable.    Melancholy  ftudies  how  i 

to  improve  itfelf,  and  forrow  finds  wonderful  re-  { 

lief  in  being  more  forrowful.  ] 


't> 


To  be  afflifted  with  the  affli6led,  is  an  inftance 
of  humanity,  and  the  demand  of  good  nature 
and  good  breeding  :  Pity  is  but  an  imaginary  aid ; 
and  yet  were  it  not  for  that,  forrow  would  be 
many  times  utterly  infupportable. 

Mirth  is  by  no  means  a  remedy  for  grief;  on 
the  contrary,  it  raifes  and  inflames  it.  The  only 
probable  way,  1  know  of,  to  foften  or  cure  grief 

in 
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in  others,  is  by  putting  on  an  appearance  of  feel- 
ing it  yourfclf ;  and  you  muft,  befides,  talk  fre- 
quently and  feelingly  on  the  occafion,  and  praife 
and  blame  as  the  futferer  does  ;  but  then  remem- 
ber to  make  ufe  of  the  opportunity  this  conde- 
fcenfion  and  familiarity  gives  you,  of  leading  him, 
by  degrees,  into  things  and  paflages  remote  from 
his  prefent  bent  of  mind,  and  not  unplcafmg  in 
themrelvcs.  In  this  manner,  and  by  this  policy,  you 
will  be  able  to  fteal  him  away  from  his  affliftions 
with  his  own  approbation,  and  teach  him  to  think 
and  fpeak  of  other  things  than  that  alone  which 
trets — or  rather  wrings  his  heart. 

None  fliould  defpair,  becaufe  God  can  help 
them,  and  none  fliould  prefume,  becaufe  God  can 
crofs  them.  A  firm  truft  in  the  alliftance  of  an  Al- 
mighty Being,  naturally  produces  patience,  hope, 
cheerfulnefs,  and  all  other  difpofitions  of  the  mind, 
that  alleviate  thofe  calamities  which  we  are  not 
able  to  remove. 

He  who  is  puffed  up  with  the  firft  gale  of 
profperity,  will  bend  beneath  the  firft  blaft  of  ad- 
verfity. — Reproof  in  adverfity  hath  a  double  fling. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  fortifying  the  foul 
sgainft  all  gloomy  prefages  and  terrors  of  the 
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mind ;  and  that  is,  by  fccuring  to  ourfelves  the 
friendfliip  and  protection  of  that  Being  who  dif- 
pofes  of  events,  and  governs  futurity. 

Events  which  have  the  appearance  of  mis- 
fortunes, often  prove  a  happy  fourcc  of  future 
felicity ;  this  confideration  fliould  enable  us  to 
fupport  affliction  with  calmncfs  and  fortitude. 


ANECDOTE  OF  DIOCLES. 

JOCLES  having  made  a  law  that  no  man 
fliouid  come  armed  into  the  public  af- 
fembly  of  the  people,  he,  thro'  inadvertency, 
cha.nced  to  break  that  law  himfelf ;  which  one 
obfei  ving,  and  faying,  "  he  has  broke  a  law  he 
made  himfelf "  Diodes,  turning  to  his  accufer, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  faid,  "  No ;  the  law  fliall 
have  its  fanftion  ;"  and  drawing  his  fword,  killed 
himfelf. 


ON    GOOD    HUMOUR 


SOCIAL  MIRTH. 

WHEN  the  verdure  of  fpring,  the  luxuriance 
of  fummer,  and  the  pride  of  autumn, 
bloom  and  flourifh  no  longer,  to  chear  oixx  (pints 

amid 
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amid  the  gloom  which  winter  cafts  around,  wo 
mull  have  recourfe  to  thofe  ingenious  authors, 
wliofe  glowing  imaginations  have  caught  the 
fading  landfcape  of  the  year,  and  preferved  it  in 
all  the  beauties  of  poetic  defcription.  Here  we 
may  enjoy  either  a  perpetual  fpring,  or  an  un- 
fading fummer  ;  and  from  the  noifo  and  hurry  of 
the  town,  retire  to  country  life  and  rural  fim- 
plicity.  When  this  employment  ccafes  to  delight, 
then  we  may  confult  the  facred  records  of  an- 
tiquity;  and,  in  order  to  pafs  our  lives  in  an 
agreeable  and  ufeful  manner,  enquire  how  thofe 
men  who  have  acquired  renown,  pafled  their's : 
this  will  give  fortitude  to  our  minds,  and  refolution 
to  our  virtue  j  for  we  fliall  fcldom  (ind  any  man 
confpicuoufly  great,  whofe  life  was  not  marked  by 
fome  extraordinary  difficulties  ;  at  leaft,  whofe 
tablature  was  not  diftinguiflied  by  fome  peculiar 
ftrokes,  Thefe  circumdances  are  what  call  to 
atlion  thofe  excellencies  of  charaftcr  which  en- 
noble and  perpetuate  names. 

But  this  is  a  fort  of  amufement  that  will  not 
always  pleafe :  the  gloom  of  a  winter's  day  mav 
fo  difpofe  the  mind,  and  make  it  fo  indolent. 
That  it  fliall  be  diflatisfied  when  it  contemplates 
fuperior  excellence,  becaufe  it  thinks  itfelf  unable 
to  equal  or  excel  it.     But  allowing  both  of  thefe 
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lources  of  amufement  to  fail,  there  is  another  of 
focial  mirth  and  friendfhip,  to  which  we  are 
greatly  indebted  during  thofe  months,  when  no 
other  inducement  would  be  fufficient  to  draw 
ns  from  home,  if  it  were  not  to  be  happy  in  the 
houfe  of  a  friend  :  here  one  common  complaint 
of  an  intemperate  feafon  gives  a  keener  relifh  to 
thofe  enjoyments  which  mitigate  the  feverity,  and 
make  ample  amends  for  all  the  inconvenicncies 
of  it.  I  have  often  (a^n  a  general  complaint  of 
this  nature  to  be  the  very  means  of  as  general  a 
propofal  for  amufemcnis ;  which, having  innocence 
and  mirth  on  their  fide,  have  infenfibly  given  a 
ftronger  rivet  to  all  the  focial  virtues  :  fo  that 
when  I  feel  a  cold  nipping  froft  in  the  fevereit 
winter,  I  have  fome  confolatlon  to  think,  that, 
perhaps,  in  thofe  affociations  of  mankind  which 
this  may  caufe,  the  mutual  refentments  of  friends 
fliall  fubfide,  and  benevolence  and  focial  virtue 
diffufe  their  warmcft  influence  through  every 
heart. 

There  is  an  urbanity,  which,  when  It  takes 
place,  diffipates  every  gloom,  and  relaxes  all  re- 
llraint,  and  gives  us  to  enjoy  focial  mirth  without 
interruption,  and  domeftic  happinefs  without  re- 
ferve.  And  though  I  am  ready  to  grant,  that 
human  life  is  worthy  the  moft  ferious  attention 

and 
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and  improvement,  I  cannot  be  brought  to  allow 
that  no  recreations  are  lawful,  and  tliat  innocent 
trifling  might  not  always  be  allowed.  For  my 
own  part,  I  fee  not  why  the  feverity  of  reafon 
ihould  never  permit  the  fmile  of  wit,  and  the 
laugh  of  jocularity ;  nor  why  wifdom  ihould  al- 
ways confift  in  a  contracted  brow,  as  it  poring 
over  the  records  of  the  dead,  or  pronouncing  the 
fevercft  fentcnce  upon  the  living — If  imagination 
mult  not  fubduc  reafon,  might  not  reafon  regulate 
imagination  ?  Suppofe  every  opportunity  be  taken 
of  exercifing  the  molt  benevolent  virtues  of  the 
human  mind,  we  fliall  find  many  vacancies  lie 
heavy  upon  our  hands,  which  were  furely  much 
better  filled  by  the  agreeable  fallies  of  wit,  than 
fuffered  to  pafs  by  as  a  total  blank  of  human  ex- 
igence.— Mirth  diffufes  its  pleafing  fenfations 
throughout  our  whole  frame,  and  not  only  pro- 
motes a  chearful  and  happy  flow  of  animal  fpirits, 
but  better  difpofes  the  mind  to  all  the  amiable 
offices  of  friendfliip  and  benevolence.  Take  away 
but  thcfe  fcemingly  inferior  fupports  of  human 
happinefs,  good-nature  and  a  difpofition  to  pleafe, 
and  you  will  find  fome  of  the  nobler  virtues  greatly 
weakened  thereby.  That  amiable  levity  (if  1  may 
be  allowed  the  expreflion)  in  fome,  cliarms  us 
with  its  eafe,  infpires  every  other  perfon  with  a 
pleafing  chearfulncfs,  and  introduces  a  freedom 
K  which 
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^vhicb  is  the  very  fpirit  of  fecial  felicity. — ^The 
man  who  makes  me  Jaugh,  while  virtue  and  in- 
nocence do  not  blufli,  has  laid  the  fureft  foun- 
dation of  my  regards — he  has  in  fome  fort  made 
himfelf  neceifary  to  my  happinefs. 

As  human  life  confifts  of  a  thoufand  opportu- 
nities, perpetually  occurring  to  give  a  lively  turn 
to  imagination, and  engage  its  active  powers  on  the 
fide  of  mirth  and  friendlliip,  the  decent  manner 
of  improving  thefe  by  innocent  wit  and  amufmg 
jocularity,  contains  nothing  that  the  fevered  cen- 
fure  can  juftly  reprove,  or  the  ftricteft  moralift 
condemn. 


BROTHERLY  AFFECTION. 

TIMOLEON,  the  Corinthian,  is  a  noble  pat- 
tern of  fraternal  love  ;  for  being  in  a  battle 
with  the  Argives,  and  feeing  his  brother  fall  down 
dead  with  the  wounds  he  had  received,  he  inftantly 
leaped  over  his  dead  body,  and  with  his  fliield 
protected  it  from  infult  and  plunder ;  and  tho' 
forely  w^ounded  in  this  generous  enterprize,  he 
would  not  by  any  nieans  retreat  to  a  place  of 
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fafety,  till  fuch  time  as  he  liad  feen  the  corpfe 
carried  ofT  the  field  by  his  friends.  How  happy 
for  Chriitians,  would  they  imitate  this  Heathen, 
and  as  tenderly  fcrecn  from  abufe  and  calumny 
the  wounded  reputation  or  dying  honour  oi  an 
abfent  or  defencelefs  brother. 


ANECDOTE 

OP 

DOCTOR    JOHNSON. 

DOCTOR  Johnson  fitting  one  night  with 
a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
former,  by  way  of  heightening  tlie  good  hu- 
mour of  the  company,  agreed  to  toall  ordinary 
women  and  match  them  with  ordinary  men.  In 
this  round  one  ot  the  ladies  gave  Mrs.  Williams, 
the  Doctor's  old  friend  and  houfe-keeper,  and 
another  matched  her  with  Do6tor  Goldfmith. 
This  whimfical  union  fo  pleafed  the  former  lady, 
that  though  flic  had  fome  pique  w^th  the  latter  in 
the  beginning  of  the  night,  flie  ran  round  the 
table,  kifled  her,  and  faid  fhe  forgave  her  every 
thing  that  happened  for  the  apropos  of  her  lalt 
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toaft  ! — "  Aye,  fays  Johnfon  !  This  reconciliation 
puts  me  in  mind  of  an  obfervation  of  Swift's, — 
that  the  quarrels  of  women  are  made  up  like 
thofe  of  ancient  kings,  there's  always  an  animal 
facrijiced  on  the  occafion. 


INFELICITIES  OF  RETIREMENT 


MEN  OF  BUSINESS. 

I  Have  been  for  many  years  a  trader  in  London. 
My  beginning  -was  narrow,  and  my  ftock 
fmall ;  I  was,  therefore,  a  long  time  brow-beaten 
and  defpifed  by  thofe  who,  having  more  money, 
thought  they  had  more  merit  than  myfelf.  I  did 
not,  however,  faffer  my  refentment  to  inftigate 
me  to  any  mean  arts  of  fupplantation,  nor  my 
eagernefs  of  riches  to  betray  me  to  any  indire6t 
methods  of  gain ;  I  purfued  my  bufinefs  with  in_ 
ceflant  affiduity,  fupported  by  the  hope  of  being 
one  day  richer  than  thofe  who  contemned  me ; 
and  had,  upon  every  annual  review  of  my  books, 
the  fatisfaftion  of  finding  my  fortune  increafed  be- 
yond my  expeftation. 

In 
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•  In  a  few  years  my  induftry  and  probity  were 
fully  recompenfed  ;  my  wealth  was  really  great, 
and  my  reputation  for  wealth  flill  greater.  I  had 
large  ware-houfes  crowded  with  goods,  and  con- 
fidcrable  fums  in  the  public  funds  ;  I  was  carefTed 
upon  the  Exchange  by  tlic  mod  eminent  mer- 
chants ;  became  the  oracle  of  the  common  coun- 
cil ;  was  folicited  to  mgage  in  all  commercial 
undertakintrs  ;  was  flattered  with  the  hoocs  of 
becoming  in  a  fhort  time  one  of  the  dire6lors  of 
a  wealthy  company  ;  and,  to  complete  my  mer- 
cantile honours,  enjoyed  the  expenlive  happincfs 
of  iiiiing  for  fheriff. 

Riches,  ycu  know,  eafily  produce  riches  :  when 
I  had  arrived  to  this  degree  of  n  ealth,  I  had  no 
longer  any  obftruftion  or  oppofition  to  fear  ;  new 
acquifitions  were  hourly  brought  within  my  reach, 
and  I  continued  for  fome  years  longer  to  heap 
thoufands  upon  thoufands. 

At  lad:  I  refolvcd  to  complete  the  circle  of  a 
citizen's  profperity  by  the  purchafe  of  an  cftatc 
in  the  country,  and  to  clofe  my  life  in  retirement. 
From  the  hour  that  this  defign  entered  my  imagi- 
nation, I  found  the  fatigues  of  my  employment 
every  day  more  oppreflive,  and  perfuaded  myfelf 
that  I  was  no  longer  equal  to  perpetual  attention, 

and 
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and  that  my  hcahh  would  foon  be  dcftroyed  by 
the  torment  and  dhlradion  of  extenlive  bufinefs. 
i  could  image  to  myfelf  no  happinefs  but  in  va- 
cant joilrty,  and  uninterrupted  leifure  ;  nor  enter- 
tain my  friends  with  any  other  topic,  than  the 
vexation  and  uncertainty  of  trade,  and  the  hap- 
ptnefs  of  rural  privacy. 

But  notwithftanding-  thefe  declarations,  I  couki 
not  at  once  reconcile  myfclr  to  the  thoughts  of 
ceafing  ta  get  money  ^  and  though  I  was  every 
day  inquiring  for  a  purchafe,  I  found  fome  rea- 
fon  for  rejecting  ail  that  were  ofi'ered  me;  and,  in- 
deed, had  accumulated  lb  many  beauties  and  con- 
veniencies  in  my  idea  of  the  fpot,  where  I  was 
finally  to  be  happy,  that,  perhaps,  the  w^orld 
might  have  been  travelled  over,  without  difcovery 
of  a  place  which  would  not  have  been  defettive 
in  fome  paalicular. 

Thus  I  went  on,  ftill  talking  of  retirement,  and 
fiijl  refufmg  to  retire  ;  my  friends  began  to  laugh 
-at  my  delays,  and. I  grew  afliamed  to  trifle  any 
longer  with  my  own  inclinations  ;  an  efiate  was 
at  length  purchafcd,  I  transferred  my  flock  to  a 
prudent  young  man  who  had  married  my  daugh- 
ter^ went  down  into  the  country,  and  commenced 
lord  of  a  fpacious  manor. 

Here 
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-  Here  for  fome  time  i  found  happinefs  equal  to 
mv  expedtation.  I  reformed  the  old  houfc  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  the  belt  architects.  I 
tlircw  down  the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  cnclofcd 
it  with  palifades,  planted  long  avenues  of  trees, 
filled  a  green-houfe  with  exotic  plants,  dug  a  new- 
canal,  and  threw  the  earth  into  the  old  moat. 

'J  he  fame  of  thefe  expenfive  improvements 
brought  in  yll  the  country  to  fee  the  lliow.  I 
entertained  my  vilitors  with  great  liberalitv,  led 
them  round  my  gardens,  Ihewed  them  my  apart- 
ments, hiid  before  them  plans  for  new  decora- 
tions, and  was  gratified  by  the  wonder  of  fome 
and  the  envy  of  others. 

I  was  envied ;  but  how  little  can  one  nivin 
judge  of  the  condition  of  another?  The  time 
was  now  coming,  in  which  affluence  and  fplendor 
could  no  longer  make  me  pleafed  with  myfelf, 
1  had  built  till  the  imagination  of  the  archite6i 
was  exhaufted  ;  I  had  added  one  conveniency  to 
another  till  1  knew  iiot  what  more  to  with  or  to 
defign ;  I  had  laid  out  my  gardens,  planted  my 
park,  and  compleated  my  water-works ;  and 
what  now  remained  to  be  done  !  what,  but  to 
look  up  to  turrets,  of  whicli,  when  they  were 
once  raifed,  I  had  no  farther  ufe  s  to  range  over 

apartments. 


apartments,  where  time  was  tarniniing  the  fur- 
niture ;  to  ftaiid  by  the  cafcade,  of  which  I  fcarcely 
now  perceived   the  found  ;    and   to  watch  the 
growth  of  woods  that  muft  give  their  fliade  to  a      1 
dillant  generation.  ; 

In  this  gloomy  Inaftivity,  is  every  day  begun      I 

and  ended :  the   happinefs  that  I  have  been  fo       \ 

long  procuring  is  now  at  an  end,  becaiife  it  has       ' 

been  procured  ;  I  wander  from  room  to  room  till 

I  am  weary  of  myfelf ;  I  ride  out  to  a  neighbouring 

hill,   in  the  centre  of  my  eftate,    from  whence       j 

all  my  lands  lie  in  profpeft  round  me ;  I  fee  no-       ' 

thing  that  I  have  not  feen  before,  and  return  home       j 

difappointed,  though  I  knew  that  I  had  nothing  to       i 

expett.     In  my  happy  days  of  bufinefs  I  had  been  .     1 

accuftomed  to  rife  early  in  the  morning ;  and 

remember  the  time  when  I  grieved  that  the  night 

came  fo  foon  upon  me,  and  obliged  me  for  a  few 

hours  to  fiiut  out  affluence  and  profperity.      I 

now  feldom  fee  the  riling  fun,  but  to  tell  him, 

with  the  fallen  angel,  "  how  I  hate  his  beams.'* 

I  wake  from  fleep  as  to  langour  or  imprifonment, 

and  have  no  employment  for  the  firll  hour  but 

to  coniider  by  what  /art  I  fliall  rid  myfelf  of  the 

fecond.     I  protraft  the  breaktafi:  as  long  as  I  can, 

becaufe  when  it  is  ended  1  have  no  call  for  my 

attention,  till  I  can  with  fome  degree  of  decency 

grow 
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grow  impatient  for  my  dinner.  If  I  could  dine 
all  my  life,  I  lliould  be  happy  ;  I  eat  not  becaufe 
J  am  hungry,  but  becaufe  I  am  idle ;  but,  alas  ! 
the  time  quickly  comes  when  I  can  eat  no  longer  ; 
and  fo  ill  does  my  conilitution  fecond  my  in- 
clination, that  I  cannot  bear  rtrong  liquors  :  feven 
hours  mufl  then  be  endured  before  1  ihall  fup ; 
out  fupper  comes  at  laft,  the  more  welcome,  as  it 
is  in  a  iliort  time  fucceeded  by  deep. 

Such  is  the  happinefs,  the  hope  of  which  fe- 
duccd  me  from  the  duties  and  pleafures  of  a 
mercantile  life.  I  fliall  be  told  by  thofe  who  read 
my  narrative,  that  there  are  many  means  of  in- 
nocent amufcmcnt,  and  many  fchemes  of  ufcful 
employment,  which  I  do  not  appear  ever  to  have 
known  ;  and  that  nature  and  art  have  provided 
pleafures,  by  which,  without  the  drudgery  of 
fettled  bufmefs,  the  a6\ive  may  be  engaged,  the 
folitary  foothed,  and  the  focial  entertained. 

Thefe  arts  I  have  tried.  When  firfi:  I  took 
poflellion  of  my  eftate,  in  conformity  to  the  tafte 
of  my  neighbours,  I  bought  guns  and  nets,  filled 
my  kennel  with  dogs  and  my  liable  with  horfes ; 
but  a  little  experience  Ihewed  me,  that  thefe  in- 
ftruments  of  rural  felicity,  would  afford  me  few 
gratifications.     I  never  Ihot  but  to  mifs  the  mark, 
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and,  to  confcfs  the  truth,  was  afraid  of  the  fire 
of  my  own  gun.  I  could  difcover  no  mufic  in 
the  cry  of  the  do^s,  nor  could  diveft  myfelf  of 
pity  for  the  animal  whofe  peaceful  and  inoffenfive 
life  was  facrificed  to  our  fport.  I  was  not,  indeed, 
always  at  Icifure  to  rcfleft  upon  her  danger ;  for 
my  horfe,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  chace,  did 
not  always  regard  my  choice  either  of  fpced  or 
way,  but  leaped  hedges  and  ditches  at  his  own 
difcretion,  and  hurried  me  along  with  the  dogs, 
to  the  great  diverfion  of  my  brother  fportfmen. 
His  eagernefs  of  purfuit  once  incited  him  to  fwim 
a  river  ;  and  I  had  leifure  to  rcfolve  in  the  water 
that  I  would  never  hazard  my  life  again  for  the 
dertruction  of  a  hare. 

I  then  ordered  books  to  be  procured,  and  by 
the  dire6tion  of  the  vicar  had  in  a  few  weeks  a 
clofet  elegantly  furniflied.  You  will,  perhaps,  be 
furprifed  when  I  tell  you,  that  when  once  I  had 
ranged  them  according  to  their  fizes,  and  piled 
them  up  in  regular  gradations,  I  had  received  all 
the  pleafure  which  they  could  give  me.  I  am 
not  able  to  excite  in  myfelf  any  curiofity  after 
events  which  have  been  palfed,  and  in  which  I 
can  tliereforc,  have  no  intereft :  I  am  utterly  un- 
concerned to  know  whether  Tully  or  Demofthenes 
excelled  in  oratory  ;  whether  Hannibal  loft  Italy 

by 
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by  his  own  negligence  or  the  corruption  of  his 
countrymen.  I  have  no  Ikill  in  controverfial 
learning,  nor  can  conceive  why  fo  many  volumes 
ihould  have  been  written  upon  queftions,  which 
I  have  lived  fo  long  and  fo  happily  without  un- 
derflanding.  I  once  refolved  to  go  through  the 
volumes  relating  to  the  office  of  juflice  of  the 
peace,  but  found  them  fo  crabbed  and  intricate, 
that  in  lefs  than  a  month  1  deiilled  in  defpair, 
and  refolved  to  fupply  my  deficiences  by  paying 
a  competent  falary  to  a  ikilful  clerk. 

I  am  naturally  inclined  to  hofpitality,  and  for 
fome  time  kept  up  a  conftant  intercourfe  of  vifits 
with  the  neighbouring  gentlemen :  but  though 
they  are  eafily  brought  about  me  by  better  wine 
than  they  can  find  at  any  other  houfe,  I  am  not 
much  relieved  by  their  converfation ;  they  have 
no  fiiill  in  commerce  or  the  ilocks,  and  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  hillory  of  families  or  the  fac- 
tions of  the  country;  fo  that  when  the  firil  civi- 
lities are  over,  they  ufually  talk  to  one  another, 
and  I  am  left  alone  in  the  midll  of  the  company. 
Though  I  cannot  drink  myfelf,  I  am  obliged  to 
encourage  the  circulation  of  the  glafs  ;  their  mirth 
grows  more  turbulent  and  obftreperous  j  and 
before  their  merriment  is  at  an  end,  i  am  fick 
with  difguft,  and,  perhaps,  reproached  with  my 

fobriety. 
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fobriety,  or  by  fome  fly  infinuations  infulted  as 
a  cit. 

Such  is  the  life  to  which  I  am  condemned  by 
a  fnolJlli  endeavour  to  be  happy  bv  imitation  j 
fuch  is  the  happinefs  to  which  I  pleafed  myfelf 
witli  approaching,  and  which  I  confidered  as  the 
chief  end  of  my  cares  and  my  labours.  I  toiled 
year  after  year  with  cheerfulnefs,  in  expeftation 
of  the  happy  hour  in  which  I  might  be  idle  :  the 
privilege  of  idlenefs  is  attained,  but  has  not 
brought  with  it  the  blefling  of  tranquillity. 


A  SERIOUS  ANECDOTE. 

AN  ancient  author  relates,  that  a  company  of 
vain  and  profligate  perfons  having  been 
drinking  and  inflaming  their  blood,  in  a  tavern 
at  Bofl:on,  in  New-England,  upon  feeing  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cotton,  a  pious  and  amiable  minilter,  coming 
along  the  ftrect,  one  of  them  told  his  companion, 
"  I'll  go,  and  play  a  trick  upon  old  Cotton." 
Accordingly  he  approached  him,  and  crofl^mg  his 
way,  whifpered  in  his  ear,  "  Cotton,  thou  art  an 
pld  fool"—"  True"  (replied  Mr.  Cotton)  "  I  con- 
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fefs  I  am  (o ;  the  Lord  make  both  me  and  thee 
wifer  then  we  are  ;  even  wife  to  fah'ation  !"  ftruck 
with  his  anfwer,  the  man  related  it  to  his  aflbciates, 
and  notwithftanding  their  then  lituation,  it  failed 
not  to  caft  a  damp  upon  their  fpirits  in  the  midft 
of  their  frolics. 


THE    EXEMPLARY    SON: 

A  Moral  Tale, 

THE  ill  treatment  and  injuries  which  fome 
children  receive  from  their  parents,  without 
having  deferved  their  fevere  proceedings,  are 
fufficicnt  to  diveft  them  of  all  filial  affeftion,  and 
to  drive  them  to  behave  in  a  very  undutiful  man- 
ner. When  thofe  children  who  have  had  the 
mod  irritating  provocations,  return  good  for  evil, 
in  confequence  of  the  diftrelfes  of  their  cruel  pa- 
rents, and  fly  to  give  them  all  the  relief  in  their 
power,  they  are  furely  entitled  to  the  higheft  eu- 
logiums,  as  they  are  then  truly  ornamental  to 
human  nature  j  the  highelt  ornaments  to  it,  by 
proving  themfelves  to  be  more  than  nominal, — to 
be  real  Chriftians. 

Charles 
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Charles  Rowley,  the  fon  of  an  eminent  mcr^ 
chant  in  the  fecond  city  in  England,  had,  till  he 
entered  into  his  fcventccnth  year,  all  the  reafun  in 
the  world  to  think  himfelf  peculiarly  happy  in  a 
father,  as  that  father  not  only  did  every  thing  he 
could  think  of  to  make  his  prefent  life  happy, 
but  feemed  to  employ  no  fmail  part  of  his  time 
in  fcheming  the  moft  probable  foundation  for 
his  future  felicity. 

Unfortunately  for  poor  Charles,  about  that 
juncture  he  loft  his  mother.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
lament  her  deceafe  with  filial  concern,  as  llie  had 
never  diftinguifhed  him  with  any  proofs  of  her 
maternal  love,  (having  bellowed  all  her  love  of  that 
kind  upon  a  younger  brother  of  his,  whofe  un- 
thnely  death  had  haftened  her  own,)  but  he  could 
not  help  being  very  fenfibly  affefted  by  it,  as  it 
left  his  father  (who  was  heartily  tired  of  her,  and 
had  a  fecond  wife  in  his  eye)  at  liberty  to  marry 
again. 

The  lady  whom  IVIr.  Rowley,  for  fome  time 
before  his  much-wi(licd-for  |-eleafe,  had  pitched 
iipon  for  his  fecond,  wasa  jolly  handfome  widow, 
rmd  did  not  want  underftanding.  She  had,  indeed, 
made  a  number  of  bold  puflies,  in  order  to  re- 
enter the  marriage  ftate^  (with  lucrative  views,) 
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^s  ihe  had  only  a  fmall,  precarious  income,  tor 
the  fupport  of  herfelf  and  a  couple  of  full-grown 
children.  All  her  efforts,  however,  were  fruitlefs. 
(n  vain  did  llie  fet  off  her  perfon  and  her  mind  to 
the  heft  advantage,  as  flie  had  not  only  the  ftrait- 
nefs  of  her  circumfl^ances,  but  two  dead  w^eights, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  to  retard  the  execution  of  her 
matrimonial  defigns.  She  had,  it  is  true,  many 
admirers  ;  and  there  were  feveral  men  who,  being 
in  eafy  fituations,  would  have  overlooked  her  pe- 
cuniary deficiencies,  but  they  could  not  bring 
themfclves  to  marry  her  with  all  her  growing  in- 
cumbrances. 

\A^hen  Mr.  Rowley,  therefore,  after  having  fecn 
the  remains  of  his  dear  wife  decently  depofited  in 
a  family  vault,  made  his  amorous  addreffesto  her, 
Ibe  gave  him  the  moft  delicate  encouragement, 
(quite  weary  of  her  widowhood,  not  a  little  alfo 
mortified  at  the  length  of  it,)  and  kindly  confented 
to  take  him  for  better  and  for  worfe,  the  moment 
he  could  marry  her  without  flying  in  the  face  of 
decorum. 

\'^ery  foon  after  his  father's  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Broughton,  Charles  perceived  a  difpiriting  cool- 
nefs  in  his  behaviour  to  him  ;  and,  in  a  lliort  time 
afterwards,  difcovered  hardlv  auv  traces  of  that 
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paternal  regard  which  had  rendered  him  the  hap- 
pieft  of  fons.  The  alteration  he  perceived  was  the 
more  afflifting,  as  the  children  of  the  woman 
whom  he  had  married  iliared  the  regard  of  which 
he  regretted  the  lofs :  to  them  his  carriage  was 
partially  parental ;  to  him  he  ceafed  in  his  car- 
riage to  be  a  father. 

Mr.  Rowley,  before  his  fecond  marriage,  had 
intended  to  bring  up  his  fon  to  his  own  bufincfs, 
and  under  his  own  eye ;  but,  at  the  inftigation  of 
his  wife,  fent  him  to  an  uncle  he  had  in  London 
by  the  mother's  fide,  in  the  fame  branch  of  com- 
merce, to  finifli  his  probationary  years  in  the 
counting-houfe.  Mrs.  Rowley  having  procured 
the  removal  of  Charles,  and  by  that  removal  the 
fubflitution  of  her  fon  in  his  room,  was  mighty 
well  fatisfied  with  her  addrefs ;  and  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  who  had  always  feen  fomething  very  pro- 
mifing  in  his  nephew,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
regard,  received  him  with  equal  fatisfaftion. 

Mrs.  Rowley,  however,  4Dleafed  as  ilie  was 
with  the  departure  of  Charles  from  a  houfe  in 
which  flie  wanted  not  to  fee  any  of  her  hufband's 
relations,  doubly  pleafed  with  the  progrefs  which 
her  Harry  made  in  his  affections  by  his  artful  be- 
haviour (confiderably  alTifted  by  her  political  lec- 
tures,) 
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tures,)  was  fo  much  mortified  and  alarmed  at  the 
encomiums,  Mr.  Brownlow  lavifhed  on  his  nephew, 
in  almofl:  every  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  that 
flie  had  the  flrongeft  defire  imaginable  to  prevent 
a  continuance  of  them.  Slie  was  mortified  by 
thofe  encomiums,  becaufe  (lie  felt,  in  fpite  of  all 
her  prejudices  againft:  the  perfon  on  whom  they 
were  bellowed,  the  juftnefs  of  them  ;  and  alarmed, 
becaufe  flie  was  apprehenfive  of  their  operating 
upon  his  father's  mind  in  a  manner  mod  dif- 
agreeable  to  her.  She  was,  at  firfl,  contented 
with  his  difmilTion,  flie  now  wiflied  for  his  being 
difinherited,  and,  to  arrive  at  the  completion  of 
that  wifli,  was  the-  whole  employment  of  her 
thoughts. 

Having  a  head  naturally  fertile  in  expedients, 
and  being  puflied  on  by  ftimulations  fufliciently 
obvious,  flie  in  a  little  time  put  things  into  a  train 
which  fcemed  to  infure  her  fuccefs.  A  female 
friend  of  her's  in  London,  to  whom  flie  com- 
municated her  wiflies  and  her  fchemes,  returned 
the  following  anfwer  to  the  epiflle  which  con- 
tained  them  ;  laconic,  but  to  the  purpofe  :  "  I  do 
not  at  all  wonder  at  your  wiflies,  and  I  will  do  all 
in  my  power  to  forward  your  fchemes :  George 
will  do  the  bufmefs  required,  I  dare  fay,  with 
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a  great   deal  of  pleafure.     More   in  my  next : 
going  to  drefs  for  Ranelagh." 

lliefe  few  lines  were  fatisfaclory  enough  to 
;Mrs.  Rowley,  as  they  convinced  her  of  her  friend's 
readinefs  to  be  ferviceable  to  her  in  an  affair 
which  llie  had  extremely  at  heart ;  but  flie  could 
not  help  anxioufly  defiring  to  hear  that  the  pro- 
pofed  defigns  were  in  a  way  to  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. 

By  the  very  next  pofl  Mrs.  Rowley  received  a 
longer  letter  from  Mifs  Morrifon,  and  the  perufal 
of  it  filled  her  with  the  utmofl  flattering  expec- 
tations ;  the  conclufion  of  it  flie  read  fev^eral  times 
with  renewed  delight.  "  George  likes  your 
fcheme  prodigioufly,  and  is  refolved  to  drive  at 
an  intimacy  w^ith  young  Rowley,  with  whom  he  is 
at  prefent  but  flightly  acquainted.  He  tells  me 
that  he  will  lay  any  wager  he  draws  him  into  a 
delicious  for  ape :  You  know,  I  believe,  what  George 
means  by  fuch  a  one.  If  old  Brownlow  (fays  he) 
does  not  write  foon  to  his  f^her  in  a  different 
flylc,  when  1  have  had  him  under  my  hands,  I 
will  give  Up  all  pretenfions  to  a  frolic." 

George  Morrifon  was  a  city-buck,  clerk  to  au 
Italian  merchant  in  Mrs.  Rowley's  neighbourhood : 

by 
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by  his  fpirited  proceedings,  Mrs.  Rowley  fondir 
hoped  that  Charles  would  not  only  lofe  his  uncle's 
regard  for  him,  but  entirely  deprive  himfelf  of  his 
father's  efteem. 

Unhappily  for  Charles,  he  fell,  thoughtlefs, 
into  th-e  fnares  fprcad  for  him  by  his  new  friend, 
to  whom  he  became  fo  ftrongly  attached,  that 
his  uncle  was  alarmed  ;  imagining,  and  not  with- 
out reafon,  that  his  intimacy  with  young  Morrifon 
€Ould  not  be  attended  with  any  good,  but  might 
with  many  bad  confequences. 

Mr.  Brownlow,  bowever,  though  he  was 
alarmed  at  his  nephew's  violent  connexion  with 
his  favourite  companion,  did  not  for  a  while 
throw  out  the  fmalleft  hint  concerning  his  own 
difapprobation  of  it,  as  he  never  heard  of  his 
committing  any  capital  irregularities  abroad,  nor 
could  fairly  correct  him  for  any  diforderly  pro- 
ceedings at  home  ;  but,  on  his  ftaying  out  one 
evening  the  whole  night,  and  returning  the  next 
morning  rather  in  a  fluttered  condition,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  le61:uring  him  in  a  ferious  manner 
(in  a  manner  equally  ferious  and  fenfible)  on  the 
impropriety,  not  to  fay  imprudence,  of  his  con- 
duct :  concluding  his  lecture,  in  which  admo- 
nitions and  reproofs  were  judicioufly  intermixed 

with 
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with  the  moft  earneft  entreaties,  to  break  ofF  all 
acquaintance  with  George  Morrifon,  to  whofc 
overpowering  temptations  and  perfua lions  he 
imputed  the  very  cenfurable  indifcretion  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty. 

Charles,  during  the  kind  and  falutary  lecture, 
which  his  uncle  addrefled  to  him,  felt  all  the 
poignancy  of  his  reproof,  and  liftened  with  great 
attention  to  his  admonitions.  At  the  concluiion 
of  it  he  repeatedly  promifed  to  comply  with  his 
entreaties.  Heartily  afhamed,  ind'-<-d,  of  the 
tranfa6tions  of  the  night,  into  which  he  had  been 
decoyed  by  his  falfe  friend,  his  promifes  were  cer- 
tainly fmcere.  It  was  the  want  of  refolution, 
more  than  the  want  of  a  good  heart,  which  made 
him  rQ.  in  oppofition  to  them. 

Mr.  Brownlow,  fatisfied  with  his  nephew's  con- 
trition and  affurances,  told  him  that  he  would  not 
acquaint  his  father  with  what  had  happened  to 
his  difgrace  and  difadvantage ;  but  added,  "  I 
will  not,  Charles,  make  another  concealment  of 
the  fame  kind." 

Mr.  Brownlow  kept  his  promife  religioufly,  and 
mentioned  not  a  fyllable  of  Charles's  imprudent 
behaviour  to  his  father  j  but  Mr.  Rowley  was, 

not- 
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notwithftanding,  fully  informed  of  it  (from  what 
quarter  may  eafily  be  guefied,)  and  the  information 
was  accompanied  with  a  number  of  inflammatory 
circumftances.  Thofe  circumftances  forcibly  co- 
operated with  the  malignant  reports  prcvioufly 
circulated  within  his  hearing  to  his  fon's  prejudice, 
fnapped  every  weakened  thread  of  paternal  af- 
feftion.  "  I  renounce  him  for  ever :  let  his  uncle 
keep  him  if  he  pleafes.  I  Vvill  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him."  Such  was  his  fliort,  but 
fevere  determination, 

Mrs.  Rowley,  though  flic  pretended,  with  a 
wcr-aflecled  hypocrify,  to  be  extremely  forry  at 
the  above-m.entioned  refolution  of  her  hufl^and, 
was  fecretly  rejoiced  at  it,  as  it  completed  the  con- 
queft  to  which  Ihe  had  long  afpired. 

In  confequence  of  his  final  and  unfatherly  de- 
termination, Mr.  Rowley  wrote  a  fharp  letter  to 
Charles,  and  fent  by  the  fame  poft,  a  pretty 
rough  one  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  for  having  deceived 
him  by  a  falfe  account  of  his  fon's  behaviour. 
Charles  was  very  deeply  affefted  by  his  letter,  and 
Mr.  Brownlow  was  exceedingly  forry  to  find  him- 
felf  feverely  treated  for  a  deception  of  which,  as 
his  intentions  were  laudable,  he  was  not  afliamed ; 
doubly  forry  to  find  that  his  nephew's  indifcretion 

had 
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bad  l>een  coiiTraunicated  to  his  father  witii  the 
Rioft  maJevolent  aggravations,  and  that  the  ma- 
levolence of  the  informant  had  totally  excluded 
Iiim  from  his  paternal  regard  and  protetHon.  The 
concern,  however,  was,  in  a  very  fliort  time, 
confidcrahly  encrcafcd. 

Charles,  having  mifufpeStingly  imparted  to 
George  the  contents  of  his  father's  cruel  letter 
to  him,  and  fignified  his  delign  of  going  down  to 
Briftol  immediately,  in  order  to  exculpate  him- 
feJf  in  perfon  from  the  very  unjuft  allegations 
which  had  been  made  againft  him,  was  llrongly 
urged  by  his  friend  to  carry  his  defign  into  exe- 
cution. *'  I'll  go  with  you,  Charles,"  added  he, 
"^  and  fwear  through  thick  and  thin  for  you." 

They  fet  out  accordingly  together,  but  with  very 
different  views.  Charles  fincercly  intended  to 
make  the  moft  vigorous  efforts  to  recover  his  fa- 
ther's e-lleem :  George  as  fmcerely  wiflied  to 
^.'iden  the  breach  between  them  ;  and  flattered 
liimfelf,  with  an  execrable  fatisfa6i ion,  that  his  new 
frolic  would  do  his  bufmefs  with  his  uncle.  George 
loved  mifehief  in  every  fhapc;  and  the  leffons 
which  he  received  from  his  fifter,  in  clofe  alliance 
with  Mrs.  Rowlev,  were  not  thrown  away  upon 
him  j  he  paid  but  too  much  attention  to  them. 

Poqr 
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Pocr  Cliarlcs,  by  the  commiilion  of  a  fccond 
indifcretion,  lefs  venial  than  the  firfl,  had  the 
mortification,  the  miiery,  to  find  himfclf  aban- 
doned by  his  uncle,  as  well  as  by  his  father.  The 
difcovery  which  he,  at  the  fame  time,  made  of  his 
friend's  treacherous  behaviour,  fliarpened  every 
pang  which  he  felt  from  the  defertion  of  his  fa- 
ther and  his  uncle  :  from  the  former  he  hardly 
expe6ted,  though  he  earneftly  willied  for  it,  a  fa- 
vourable reception,  when  he  undertook  his  jour- 
ney ;  but  he  hoped  to  meet  with  a  parent  in  the 
latter  at  his  return,  little  imagining  what  an  ini- 
quitous plot  had  been  formed  to  clofe  tlie  hands, 
and  to  hardeixthe  hearts  of  them  both  againft  him. 

Cliarles  was  feverely  fliaken  by  the  dillrelTcs 
into  which  George  Ivad  plunged  him,  but  they 
did  not  drive  him  to  defpair  The  confcioufnefs 
of  having  been  more  finned  a<jainft  than  finninjr, 
fupported  hrs  fpirits,  and  he  determined  to  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  gain  a  fubfiftence  by 
his  own  induftry.  That  refolution  was  ccrtainlj 
a  commendable  one,  equally  fo  was  his  refolu- 
tion to  have  no  farther  conne^lions  with  iVIorri- 
fon  of  any  kind  whatever. 

While  he  was  confidering  one  dav  to  whom 
of   all  his  uncle's  commercial  acquaintance   he 

Ihould 
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fliould  apply,  a  gentleman,  who  had  dealings 
now  and  then  with  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  who  had 
always  behaved  in  a  manner  partially  obliging  to 
him,  furprifed  him  with  a  vifit.  Mr.  Howell, 
(that  was  the  gentleman's  name)  after  having  ex- 
plained the  caufe  of  his  abrupt  appearance,  of- 
fered to  fend  him,  under  the  care  of  a  brother 
of  hisj  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Charles  embraced  the  offer,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  friendly  one,  and  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  very  fortunate  confequences ;  but  he 
could  not  reftrain  himfclf  from  mixing  wonder 
with  his  gratitude.  "  I  am  fufficiently  thanked," 
faid  Mr.  Howell,  flopping  him  in  the  midft  of 
his  grateful  efFufions  :  "  You  feem  to  be  furprifed 
at  this  proof  of  my  friendfliip  for  you,  after  the 
indifcretions  which  you  have  committed.  I  am 
ftrongly  difpofed  to  be  your  friend,  becaufe  I 
really  believe  you  would  not  have  been  guilty  of 
them,  had  you  not  been  connected  with  George 
Morrifon:  by  him  you  have  been  extremely  ill 
ufed,  and  I  have  great  reafon  to  think,  that  your 
removal  to  a  conilderable  diftance  from  him  will 
of  itfelf  be  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  you.  I 
leave  you,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  your  voyage 
without  delay." 

When 
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When  he  had  finiihed  his  preparations,  gene- 
roufly  alTiiled  by  his  new  and  fincere  friend,  he 
made  feveral  attempts  to  fee  his  father,  whom  he 
Hill  loved,  attributing  all  his  unkindnefs  to  him 
to  the  maehinations  of  his  enemies ;  but,  by  the 
vigilance  of  his  jealous  and  avaricious  mother-in- 
law,  his  very  filial  attempts  were  rendered  fruitlefs. 
lie  was  forced  to  fet  fail  from  England  without 
tliat  blclTmg  for  which  he  anxioufly  longed. 

While  Charles  was,  by  a  combination  of  happy 
circumflances,  raifing  a  fortune  with  honour  at 
Bcngiil,  his  father  was,  by  a  train  of  unmerited, 
difappointments,  reduced  to  fo  low  a  condition, 
that  he  wasbutjuft  able  to  exift. 

The  narrownefs  of  his  circumftances  he  bore 
with  the  philofophy  of  a  Chriflian  ;  but,  as  a  man, 
as  a  parent,  he  was  fometimes  fcarce  able  to  en- 
dure the  recollcdion  of  his  cruel  behaviour  to  a 
fon,  wlio  had  not,  with  all  his  failings,  deferved  the 
treatment  he  received  from  him.  Smote  by  re- 
morfe,one  day,  he  wrote  a  very  penitential  letter  to 
Charles,  in  which,  after  having  given  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  diftrefsful  lituation,  he  declared  that, 
reduced  as  he  was,  he  could  even  make  himfelf 
happy  with  his  fcanty  income,  if  he  had  the 
happinefs  of  folding  him  in  his  repenting  arms. 

N  '  Charkc 
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Charles  was  deeply  affe£led  by  his  father's  letter, 
by  which  he  found  that  his  pecuniary  misfortunes 
had  been  occafioned  by  the  bankruptcy  of  his 
imcle  ',    and  that  his  remorfe,    with    regard  to 
him,    arofe  from   the   confeflion  his    mother-in- 
law  made  a  little  before  her  death,  having  been 
thrown  into  a  dangerous  illnefs  by  the  failure  of 
all  her  avaricious  fchemes,  added  to  the  irritating 
behaviour  of  her  own  children.     The  moment  he 
had  read  his  father's  letter,  almoft  blinded  with 
tears  of  pity  and  filial  love.     Charles  determined 
to  remove  himfelf,  and  his  effects,  by  the  very  firft 
opportunity,    to  his   native  country.      He   was 
foon  enabled  to  execute  his  defign :  he  was  in  a 
fliort  time  under  fail ;  but  it  is  impoffible  to  ex- 
prefs  the  impatience  he  difcovered  to  fet  his  foot 
upon  the  Englifli  fliore. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  haftened  with  a» 
encreafed  impatience  to  the  obfcure  village  in 
which  his  father  was  meanly  accommodated  with 
the  bare  neceflaries  of  life,  and,  after  an  interview,, 
(not  to  be  defcribed,  but  which  did  honour  to 
them  both)  condu'Sled  him  to  a  more  fuitable 
apartment. 

By  fettling  a  very  handfome  annuity  upon  hia 
father,  Charles  made  himfelf  appear  in  a  very  ad- 
vantageous 
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..'vanta^eous  lij^ht :  but  his  affe6lionate  and  dutiful 
deportment,  ftill  more  than  his  generous  be- 
haviour, after  what  had  happened,  occafione  ^  his 
■being  called  by  every  body  who  knew  him, — by 
every  body  who  heard  of  his  uncommon  carriage^ 
the  Exemplary  Son. 


ANECDOTE  OF  VAN  TRUMP. 

DURING  the  heat  of  a  naval  engagement 
between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleets. 
Trump  being  excefTively  thirfty,  called  for  a  bowl 
of  wine,  which  his  fervant  had  no  fooner  de- 
livered him,  but  a  cannon  ball  took  his  hand  off 
juft  as  he  was  retiring  from  his  mafter.  The 
ibrave  A-dmiral,  touched  with  a  noble  compaflion, 
fpilt  the  wine  on  the  deck,  faying,  "  It  is  not  fit  I 
{hould  quench  my  third  with  the  blood  of  a 
faithful  fervant."  And  as  foon  as  he  had  fpoke 
thefe  words,  a  bullet  took  from  him  the  power  of 
ever  drinking  again. 


AN 
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AN  INSTANCE  OF  GENEROSITY 


Mr.  WII-KS  THE  ACTOR. 

AS  Mr.  WiLKS  was  one  of  thofe  to  "svhom  ca- 
lamity feldom  complained  without  relief, 
the  following  aft  of  benevolence  may  be  thought 
dcferving  of  recital. 


Mr.  Smith,  a  gentleman  educated  at  Dublin, 
being  hindered,  by  an  impediment  in  his  fpeech, 
from  engaging  in  orders,  for  which  his  frfencls 
defigned  him,  left  his  own  country,  and  came  to 
London  in  quefl  of  employment,  but  found  his 
folicitations  fruitlefs,  and  his  neceffities  every  day 
more  prefling.  In  this  diftrefs  he  wrote  a  tragedy, 
and  offered  it  to  the  players,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
jefted.  Thus  were  his  laft  hopes  defeated,  and  he 
had  no  other  profpeft  than  of  the  moft  deplorable 
poverty.  But  Mr.  Wilks  thought  his  per- 
formance, tho'  not  perfe61,  at  leaft  worthy  of 
fome  reward,  and  therefore  offered  him  a  benefit. 
This  favour  he  improved  with  fo  much  diligence, 
that  the  houfe  afforded  him  a  confiderable  fum, 
with  which  he  went  to  Leyden,  applied  himfelf 
to  the  fludy  of  phyfic  3  and  profecutcd  his  defign 

with 
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Willi  fo  much  diligence  and  fucccfs,  that  whep 
Dr,  Boerhaavewas  defired  by  the  Czarina  to  recom- 
mend proper  pcrfons  to  introduce  into  Ruflia  the 
pratlice  and  ftudy  of  phyfic.  Dr.  Smith  was  one 
of  +hofe  whom  he  fele6ted.  He  had  a  confi- 
derable  penfic^n  fettled  on  him  on  his  arrival,  and 
was  one  of  the  chi'.f  phyficians  at  the  Rufllan 
court. 


AMELIA: 

OR 

FRATERNAL  LOVE. 

AMELLVGrant  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Sir  Charles  Grant,  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
in  a  remote  corner  of  this  ifland.  Sir  Charles, 
after  a  military  fervice  of  many  years,  retired 
at  the  age  of  fifty  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  eafy 
competency,  and  the  rational  felicities  of  do- 
meftic  life.  Lady  Grant  was  one  of  the  mofi: 
excellent  of  women,  and  Hie  had  educated  Ame- 
lia on  a  plan  fimilar  to  that  which  had  enlarged 
her  own  mind.  It  was  in  a  fweetiy  retired  fitua- 
tion,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  that  Colonel 
Grant  h?d  taken  up  his  refidence,  within  a  mile 
of  the  fca  coaft,  but  far  from  the  habitation  of 

any 
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any  pcrfon  with  whom  a  focia]  intereouiTe  could 
be  held.  In  this  folitude,  far  from  the  bufy  haunts 
of  men,  this  amiable  family  lived  till  Amelia  had 
juft  completed  her  nineteenth  year.  At  this 
juncture  a  fliip  was  wrecked  on  the  coaft,  and 
many  of  the  crew  pcrifhed.  Coloilel  Grant,  with 
the  afliftance  of  his  domcftics,  afforded  every  pof- 
fible  relief  to  the  furvivers.  One  young  gentle- 
man, who  was  thrown  on  fliore,  lay  as  dead, 
till  the  humane  fervices  of  the  Colonel  and  his 
family  reftored  him  to  his  fe^ifes.  He  was  con- 
\'eyed,  with  the  other  perfons  who  had  been  pre- 
ferved,  to  the  Colonel's  houfe,  where  they  re- 
mained a  few  days  to  refrefli  themfelves,  and  then 
took  a  grateful  leave  of  their  benefaftors^  all  but 
Mr.  LeiTie,  (for  that  was  the  young  llranger's 
name,)  who  felt  an  attachment  for  which  he 
could  not  account :  he  therefore  feigned  an  indif- 
pofition,  and  took  leave  of  his  companions,  pro- 
mifmg  to  follow  them  to  London  in  a  few  days. 
They  were  no  fooner  gone,  than  Leflle  difcovered 
the  caufe  of  his  diforder.  He  read  in  the  eyes 
of  Ameha  a  language  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  a  ftranger,  and  found  in  every  feature  of  her 
fweet  face  the  irrefiftible  tyranny  love. 

Leffie  was  a  man  of  too  much  honour,  what- 
ever his  feelings  might  be,  to  engage  in  a  clan- 

deftin^ 
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(leftlne  addrels  to  the  daughter  of  his  benefactor. 
He  immediately  made  Colonel  Grant  the  confi- 
dent of  his  paffion.  The  Colonel  communicated 
the  young  gentleman's  fentiments  to  his  Lady, 
and  fhe  informed  her  daughter  of  Mr.  Leflie's 
prepofleffion  in  her  favour. 

Tliis  is  the  honourable  way  of  making  love ; 
and  if  gallants  in  general  would  addrefs  themfelvcs 
to  the  father,  or  mother,  before  they  feek  to  gain 
the  afTcCtions  of  the  daughter,  we  Ibould  not 
hear  of  fo  many  unhappy  matches.  The  trueft, 
the  moft:  lafling  love,  will  fuccecd  to  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  havmg  difcharged  the  filial  duties. 

Mifs  Grant  had  beheld  young  Lcflie  wiih  an 
eye  of  more  than  common  regard  ;  there  could  be 
therefore  not  a  moment's  hefitation  in  her  com- 
pliance with  the  wifhes  of  her  parents.  Though 
Amelia  poflelTed  a  difpofition  fo  prompt  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  every  duty,  that  flie  would  have  fa- 
crificcd  much  of  her  own  happinefs  to  have  ad- 
vanced the  repofe  of  her  father  and  mother,  yet 
file  could  not  but  be  happy  to  find  their  fenti- 
ments in  a  perfect  coincidence  with  her  own.  In 
ii-word,  it  was  agreed,  on  all  hands^  to  admit 
Mr.  Leflie's  addrefles. 

Ceremony 
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Ceremony  is  a  fuperfluous  attendant,  when 
good  fenfe,  reafon,  and  virtue,  form  the  company. 
A  few  weeks  only  were  wafted  in  the  idle  cere- 
mony of  courtiliip,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  cele- 
brating the  nuptials  of  the  happy  pair.  Referve 
was  now  thrown  afide  :  all  parties  confidered 
themfelvcs  as  advancing  to  a  period  which  would 
encreafe  and  continue  their  felicity ;  but  there 
was  an  event  in  the  hands  of  time  to  dafli  the 
flowing  bowl  from  the  thirfty  mouth.  It  was  lii- 
therto  only  known  that  Mr.  LeOie  had  been  a 
fuccefsful  vovage,  and  that  he  was  returned  to 
enjoy  his  good  fortune  in  his  native  ifland. — The 
dav  was  fixed  for  the  marriajje.  Sir  Charles  was 
gone  to  Exeter  to  purchafe  a  licence  for  the  wed- 
ding :  Lady  Grant  and  the  young  couple  were 
engaged  in  an  Agreeable  converfation  on  the  prof- 
pect  of  the  approaching  felicity  ;  when  her  Lady- 
fliip,  in  the  gaiety  of  her  heart,  faid,  "  We  know 
little  of  you  yet,  Mr.  LeiTie  ;  we  have  taken  you 
in  a  ftranger  and  an  outcaft,  and  are  about  to 
adopt  you  for  our  fon ;  pray  let  us  know  wha 
you  are?"  "  Madam,"  faid  Lellie,  "  I  ihould  be 
glad  to  comply  with  your  requeft,  if  it  were  in 
my  power  ;  but  I  hardly  know  who,  or  what  I 
am :  I  have  heard  that  I  am  defcendcd  from  an 
honourable  familv,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 

having 
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havingr  been  a  virtuous  one,  from  the  warmth  of 
the  attachment  which  binds  me  to  the  kindred 
virtues  of  your's.  This  paper.  Madam,  will  in- 
form you  of  all  that  I  myfelf  know  rcfpe6ling  my 
origin  :  if  I  fliould  ever  be  happy  enough  to  learn 
more,  depend  on  it  that  my  difcoveries  fhall  not 
be  a  moment  concealed  from  thofe  to  whom  I  lay 
under  fuch  unbounded  obligations."- — Thus  fay- 
ing, he  delivered  a  paper  into  her  hands,  con- 
taining the  following  words  :  "  Let  the  child  with 
whom  this  is  delivered,  when  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  difcretion,  be  informed,  that  he  is  the  only 
fon  of  Roderick  Leflie,  Efq ;  of  the  Shire  of 
Fife,  by  his  wife  Margaret  Sinclair ;  but  charge 
the  youth  to  keep  this  circumftance  a  fecret  as 
long  as  he  fliall  refide  in  Scotland." 

Lady  Grant  having  cafl:  her  eyes  on  the  paper, 
fixed  them  for  a  moment  on  Mr.  Leflie,  hefitated, 
trembled,  turned  pale,  and  fainted.  It  was  fome 
hours  before  flie  was  reftored  toherfenfes,  when 
the  firft  words  fhe  uttered  were,  "  Let  me  fee  him 
once  more  e're  I  die  ;  once  again  let  me  behold  my 
ioy.myLeJfier — Nottokeep  the  reader  in  fufpenfe, 
the  ftory  is  this :  Mifs  Sinclai)-,  when  very  young, 
was  privately  married  to  Mr.  Leflie,  without  the 
knowledge  and  confent  of  her  father.  It  was  a 
love  match  J  and  the  fecret  was  inviolably  k^j^t. 

O  Mr. 
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Mr.  LefTie  died  when  his  lady  was  in  the  fixth 
month  of  her  pregnancy ;  his  difofder  was  rapid  ; 
but  he  had  time  to  deliver  to  her  a  bond  of  feven 
hundred  pounds,  as  a  provifion  for  the  future 
child.  The  infant  was  put  to  nurfe  with  a  trufty 
old  woman,  and,  when  he  was  about  two  years 
of  age,  his  mother  married  Mr.  Grant,  without 
the  flighteft  fufpicion  that  fhe  had  ever  been  a 
wife  before. 

When  young  Leflie  was  fifteen,  the  faithful 
nurfe,  who  had  long  fmce  received  the  amount  of 
the  bond,  delivered  him  the  principal  fum,  having 
genteely  fupported  him  on  the  intereft  of  it.  She 
alfo  gave  him  the  above  recited  paper,  in  his  mo- 
ther's hand-writing,  and  advifed  him  to  feek  his 
fortune  in  fome  diftant  part  of  the  world.  This 
advice  he  followed,  went  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
engaged  with  a  planter ;  who  was  fo  well  pleafed 
with  his  fervices,  that  he  bequeathed  him  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  his  fortune.  With  this  fortune 
he  was  returning  to  fettle  in  his  native  country, 
when  the  waves  threw  him  on  the  coaft  of  Corn- 
wall, where  he  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  his. 
own  iifter. 

Colonel  Grant  returned  before  his  lady  had 
recovered  from  the  ihock  the  difcovery  had  given 

her. 
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her.  The  whole  family  were  inconfolable  for 
many  days,  but  their  prudence,  their  virtue,  their 
religion,  have  at  length  fubdued  their  grief;  and 
they  are  now  all  gratitude  for  the  prevention  of 
an  event  which  was  once  the  obje£l:  of  their 
wiflies. 

Mr.  Leflie  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  family; 
and  the  reciprocal  conduct  of  him  and  Amelia 
affords  a  proof  that  the  moft  violent  paffion  may 
be  fubdued  by  the  fuperior  influence  of  rcafon. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

A  LATE  LORD  MAYOR. 

HI  S  Lordftiip  having  bufinefs  with  the  mafter 
of  an  eminent  tripe  fhop  in  St.  James's- 
market,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  took  pleafurc 
in  converfing  with  the  fhop  boy,  whofe  attention 
and  adroitnefs  folicitedhis  Lordfhip's  notice  ;  one 
day  feeing  the  young  man,  who  was  naturally 
chearful,  rather  dull,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
enquiring  into  the  caufe  of  it ;  the  young  man 

very 
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very  candidly  told  him,  that  his  mailer  was  about 
to  retire  from  bufinefs,  and  to  let  the  ffiop  ;  and 
that  in  all  probability  he  fliould  lofe  his  place, 
which  was  his  all,  as  he  had  neither  money,  nor 
friends.  His  Lordfliip  finding  what  he  faid  to  be 
trne,  and  withal  that  he  had  an  excellent  cha- 
racter, immediately  purchafed  the  lliop,  &c.  and 
placed  him  in  it,  which  to  this  time  he  occupies 
with  credit  to  himfelf  and  his  generous  patron. 


ANECDOTE  OF  MiCKLE. 

MICKLE,  the  tranflator  of  Lufiad,  inferted 
in  his  poem  an  angry  note  againfi:  Garrick, 
who,  as  he  thought,  had  ufed  him  ill,  by  rejedting 
a  tragedy  of  his.  Some  time  afterwards,  the 
poet,  who  had  never  feen  Garrick  play,  was 
alked  by  a  friend  in  town  to  go  to  King  Lear. 
He  went,  and,  during  the  firfl:  three  a£ts,  faid 
not  a  word.  In  a  fine  palTage  of  the  fourth,  he 
fetched  a  deep  figh,  and,  turning  to  his  friend, 
"  I  wifh,"  faid  he,  "  the  note  was  out  of  my 
book !" — How  often,  alas,  do  we  fay  and  write 
bitter  things  of  a  man,  on  a  partial  and  interefted 
view  of  his  charaCler,  which,  if  we  knew 
throughout,  we  fhould  wifli  unfaid  or  unwritten  ! 

AN 
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AN  AFFECTING  STORY. 

CONSTANTIA  was  pofleffed  of  many  amiable 
qualities ;   and,  but  for   love,    could  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  accufed  of  one  human  frailty. 
It  was  her  fortune  to  be  born  in  Holland,  daugh- 
ter to  a  man  of  affluent  fortune,  amafled  by  com- 
merce, and  fifter  to  an  officer  of  rank.     The  fa- 
ther could  not  be  more  devoted  to  his  wealth, 
than  the  brother  jealous  of  his  honour ;  Conftantia 
was  the  care  and  delight  of  both.     She  inherited 
from  her  father,  prudence  ;  and  from  her  brother, 
that  chaile  referve,  and  elevated  dignity,  which, 
if  noble  in  her  fex,  always  appear  with  a  fuperior 
lultre  in  the  other.     Born  to  fuch  qualities,  pof- 
feffed  of  fo  many  virtues,  what  was  there  could 
fubdue  Conftantia's  heart .''  One  thing  alone,  but 
that  famous  for  levelling  all  ranks,  and  burying 
diftinftion ;  a  Britifli  Officer,  a  man  who  had  in- 
herited, from  an  illuftrious  family,  all  their  fpirit 
and  greatnefs,  but  none  of  their  poiTeffions,  whofe 
heart  was  rich  in  noblenefs,  but  his  fword,  (like 
the  poor  Chamont's)  which  was  all  his  portion, 
ferved  in  the  troops  commanded  by  her  brother. 
It  was  eafy  to  diflinguiffi  in  him  a  foul  and  a  de- 
fcent,  ill  fuited  to  his  fortune.     His  Colonel  did 
not  want  the  fpirit  to  difccrn  on  fuch  occafions  j 

he 
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he  pitied,  lie  honoured,  and  loved  him.  The  re- 
fpect,  with  which  he.  was  received  in  the  family, 
firft  drew  Conflantia's  eyes  upon  him  j  fhe  thought 
it  merit  to  compafTionate,  and  glory  to  reverence, 
what  her  brother  pitied  and  admired  j  and  love 
that  follows  fwift  upon  the  heels  of  tendcrnefs, 
when  joined  with  true  efteem,  foon  took  the 
place  of  every  other  paflion.  Lyfander,  whofe 
modefty  would  not  have  afpired  to  love,  whofe 
gratitude  and  friendiliip  would  not  have  fuffered 
him  to  be  ambitious  on  fuch  terms,  could  not  be 
forry  he  was  beloved.  He  faw  the  firft  of  her 
fex  in  merit,  as  well  as  quality,  regard  him  with 
a  look  of  tendernefs,  beyond  the  power  of  friend- 
fhip  or  compafllon.  He  fuffered  that  flame  to 
glow  into  the  full  height,  whofe  firft  fparks  he 
had  fmothered  ;  he  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
he  difclofed  his  gratitude  and  adoration ;  he 
pleaded  with  fuccefs ;  and  the  lady,  above  all 
difguife,  did  not  affeft  to  hide  her  willingnefs  to 
hear  him,  and  be  perfuaded.  When  there  are 
greater  difficulties  the  leffer  vanifh.  Had  there 
been  no  conditions  neceffary  to  Lyfander's  happi- 
nefs,  but  the  confent  of  Conftantia,  that  had  been 
for  a  while  withheld,  and  form  prevailed  againft  a 
real  inclination  :  but  here  was  a  neceflity  for  the 
confent  of  a  father,  and  the  approbation  of  a  bro- 
ther—both neceffary — both,  at  leaft,  not  eafily  ob- 
tained, 
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t.iined.  The  tafk  was  difficult ;  but  it  muft  be  at- 
tempted; fuccefs  was  eagerly  defired, and  form  fub- 
jnitted  toneceflity.  What  muft  have  been  denied  to 
the  lover,  the  lady  folicited  with  her  own  voice  ; 
the  brother  was  the  moft  likely  to  be  gained,  and 
he  was  the  firft  addrefTed;  he  honoured  her  for  her 
judgment,  and  he  applauded  her  difinterefted  paf- 
lion :  he  congratulated  his  friend ;  but  he  told  them, 
he  expeOed  the  due  regard  on  one  hand,  and  the 
obedience  on  the  other,  fhould  be  paid,  to  what- 
foevcr  were  the  decifions  of  her  father.  No 
pallion  is  fo  eafily  flattered  as  love,  none  hopes  fo 
foon,  nor  does  any  bear  a  difappointment  worfc. 
What  was  fo  eafily  obtained  from  the  brother, 
the  father  abfolutely  refufed :  and  the  fon,  in 
whom  a  filial  obedience  was  the  firft  principle, 
exacted  from  his  friend  a  promife,  under  that 
fan6\ion,  more  facrcd  to  a  foldier  than  an  oath — 
his  Honour,  never  to  folicit  the  objeft  of  his 
wiflies  afterward.  Lyfander  would,  at  any  time, 
have  facrificed  his  life  to  fuch  an  engagement ; 
but  here  was  more — his  love,  and  that  proved  tod 
powerful. 

The  fury  of  a  Romifli  perfecution  had  juft  at 
this  time  driven  the  worthy  Mira,  a  pattern  of  firm 
friendfliip  and  true  piety,  with  her  little  family, 
to  Holland.     The  friendly  heart  of  Conftantia 

had 
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had  renewed  an  early  intimacy,  and  misfortune 
had  thrown  in  an  additional  claim  of  tendernefs 
to  her  affeclion ;  in  all  things,  but  her  love,  Mira 
had  been  the  confidant  of  her  fair  friend  ;  {he  had 
folicitcd  to  know  the  caufe  of  a  melancholy,  that 
was  now  grown  almoft  to  defpair,  but  flie  had  pref- 
fed  in  vain.  At  length,  what  flie  had  fo  often  re- 
quefted  ineffectually,  the  miferable  friend  com- 
municated ;  "  You  have  feen  Lyfander — interrupt 
me  not  v^'ith  his  praifes — I  am  with  child." — If 
her  religious  friend  llarted  at  this,  v^'ith  what  hor- 
ror did  file  attend  to  the  refolves  that  followed  ! 
"  I  know,"  continued  the  defpairing  Conllantia, 
*'  the  fury  of  my  brother  will  not  be  contented 
with  a  lefs  facrifice  than  my  life ;  that  of  the 
unguarded  unborn  infant ;  and  that  of  its  unhappy 
father ;  no  lefs  atonement  will,  in  his  rigid  eye, 
wipe  off  the  infamy  from  his  family  ;  great  ills 
muff  be  fuffered  to  obviate  greater.  I  have  re- 
folved  what  courfe  to  take  ;  there  is  but  one  way, 
and  I  conjure  your  eternal  and  inviolable  fecrecy, 
when  I  have  told  it.  I  fliall  retire  to  Harlem, 
I  fhall  live  there  unknown:  if  poffible,  unfeen 
and  unattended.  I  mull  encounter  the  hour  of 
pain  alone,  and,  if  I  furvive,  thefe  hands  muft 
kill  the  offspring  of  our  tendernefs.  If  I  return, 
be  fecretj  if  not,  I  do  require  it  of  you  to  tell 
Lyfander  how  it  was  I  periflied."    The  ftream  of 

tears 
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^ars  that  ran  unwiped  along  the  cheeks  and'  the 
neck  of  the  devoted  Conftantia,  were  hardly  more 
than  thofe  of  her  aftonillied  friend.     "  I  have 
bound  mvfelf  to  fecrccy,"  rcph'ed  file,  "and,  on 
one  condition,  I  will  keep  it.     It  is  not  a  difficult 
one,  and  if  you  deny  me,  God,  before  whom  1 
made  the  oath,  be  witnefs  between  you  and  me, 
it  is  no  crime  to  break  it.     Promife  me,  that  be- 
fore you  lay  the  hands  of  death  upon  the  poor 
innocent,  you  will  drefs  it,  kifs  its  little  lips,  and 
once  give  it  fuck."    The  promife  was  made,  and 
the  unhappy  fair  one  went  her  way.     All'  people 
were  amazed ;  the  family  was  diftrefled  ;  the  lover 
diftraftcd.     A  few  weeks  called  him  on  private 
aflairs  to  Britain.     It  was  many  months  before  the 
difconfolate  Mira  heard  from  her  friend  j  at  length 
a  Ihort  letter,    barren  of  circumftances,  invited 
her  to  IlarJcm.     She  knew  the  hand  of  her  Con- 
ftantia ;  but  file  trembled  at  the  filence  to  all  in- 
cidents.    She  went  in  private  ;  flie  ftopped,  hall-" 
dead  with  agony,  at  the  little  cottage ;  her  pale 
friend  opened  the  hofpitable  door  to  her  with  one 
hand,  and,  in  the  other,  held  the  fmiling  pledge  of 
her  unviolatcd  promife.  "  I  have  obeyed  you,  Mira, 
faid  Ihe,  (fmiling  in  all  her  weaknefs)  I  have  obeyed 
the  terms  which  you  have  impofed^  and  nature  has 
done  all  the  reft."     Far  from  difcovery,  there  wns 
xiot  fufpieion  j  all  was  fecret  that  had  happened. 

P  Conftantia 
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Conftantia  was  received  with  rapture  by  her 
family,  but  that  was  little :  Lyfander  was  returned, 
poffefled  of  an  ample  fortune.  He  married  the 
refcued  objeft  of  his  true  paflion :  he  brought  her 
to  his  country,  in  which  ihe  lived  and  died,  an 
honour  to  an  honourable  family. 


FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  WISDOM : 

Hearken  unto  thy  Father — defpife  not  thy  Mother  1 

whenjlic  is  old. 


J  nr^IS  Wifdom  fpeaks — ^her  voice  divine, 
JL     Attend  my  fon,  and  life  is  thine. — 
Thine,  taught  to  ihun  the  devious  way. 
Where  folly  leads  the  blind  aftray : 
Let  virtue's  lamp  thy  footfleps  guide. 
And  fhun  the  dang'rous  heights  of  pride  y 
The  peaceful  vale,  the  golden  mean. 
The  path  of  life  purfue  ferene. 

Frbm  infancy  what  fufferings  fpring — 
While  yet  a  naked  helplefs  thing, 
Who  o'er  thy  limbs  a  cov'ring  caft. 
To  ihield  thee  from  th*  inclement  blaft  ? 

Thy 
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lliy  Mother — ^honour  her — her  arms 
Secured  thee  from  a  thoufand  harms ; 
When  helpJefs,  hanging  on  her  breafl. 
She  footh'd  thy  fobbing  heart  to  reft ; 
For  thee  her  peace,  her  health  deftroy'd. 
For  thee  her  ev'ry  pow'r  employ'd ; 
Thoughtful  of  thee  before  the  day 
Shot  through  the  dark  its  rifing  ray ; 
Thoughtful  of  thee,  when  fable  night. 
Again  had  quench 'd  the  beams  of  light. 
To  Heav'n,  in  ceafelefs  pray'r,  for  thee 
She  raif 'd  her  head,  and  bent  her  knee. 
Dcfpife  her  not  now — now  feeble  grown- 
Oh!  make  her  wants  and  woes  thy  ownj 
Let  not  thy  lips  rebel ;  nor  eyes. 
Her  weaknefs,  frailty,  years,  defpife ; 
From  youthful  infolence  defend. 
Be  patron,  hufband,  guardian,  friend. 
Thus  flialt  thou  footh,  in  life's  decline. 
The  mif'ries  that  may  once  be  thine. 


HISTORY  OF  FANNY. 

AS  my  fituation,  at  prefent,  admits  neither  of 

relief  nor  comfort,  I  do  not  trouble  you  with 

this  on  my  own  account,  but  in  hopes  that  the 

picture 
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picture  whldi  I  am  about  to  draw  may  be  the 
means  of  prefer.ving  fathers  from  the  hke  ca- 
lamities. 

I  am  now  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  niy  agcj  ^ 
had  the  misfortune,  at  forty,  to  Jofe  an  excellent 
wife,  who  left  me  one  only  daughter,  four 
years  old. 

My  lov£  to  my  wife  was  fuch,  .tjiat  Ideally  be- 
lieve nothing  but  the  violent  afFeftion  I  bore  to 
this  little  pledge  could  have  given  mc  refolution 
to  furvive  her. 

Little  Fanny  (for  that  was  her  name)  was  now- 
become  my  .only  care  and  pleafure,  and  I  en- 
joyed more  and  more  of  this  latter  every  day,  as 
fhe  grew  more  capable. of  becoming  my  compa- 
nion.— I  fancied  I  x^l-id  not  only  trace  in  her  the 
features^  but  that  goodnefs  and  fweetnefs  pf 
temper  which  had  diftinguiflied  her  mother  from 
the  greater  part  of  her  fex.  She  was  always  a 
ftranger  to  thofc  feverities  which  fome  parents 
contend  for,  as  neceffary  in  the  education  of 
children,  a.rKl,)thQrefore,'iilfte'ad  of  fear,  flie  con- 
tracted for  me  that  reverence  which  love  ^nd 
■gratitude  infpire  'mto  good  .and  great  minds  tc- 
*\vards  fuperlprs.    'In  ihort,    I  had,  in  my  littV^ 
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-Fanny,  nt  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  companion  ariE 
a  friend. 

She  was  now  the  miftrefs  of  my  houfe,  and 
fludicd  my  humour  in  every  thing-.  She  often 
declared  her  highefl  fatisfadion  was  in  pleafmg 
me,  and  all  her  alliens  confirmed  it.- — When  bu- 
fmefs  permitted  me  to  be  with  her,  no  engage- 
ment to  any  company  or  pleafure  could  force  my 
/Fanny  from  me  3  nor  did  fhe  ever  diiobey  mc, 
iinlefs  by  doing  that  which  ihc  knew  would  moft 
-pleafe-mc,  contrary  to. my  own  rcquell:,  as  by 
facrificing  her  innocent  diverlions  abroad,  to  keep 
inc  company  ,at  home. 

On  my  part,  I  had  ncfatisfac^ion  but- in  what 
imy  child  was  concerned.  She  was  the  delight 
of  my  eyes,  and  joy  of  my  heart.  I  became  an 
abfolute  flave  to  a  very  laborious  bufmefs,  in 
order  to  raife  her  fortune,  and  aggrandize  her  in 
the  world. — Thefe  thoughts  made  the  greatefl:  fa- 
tigues not  only  eafy,  but  pleafant ;  and  I  have 
.walked  a  hundred  times  through  the  rain  with 
great  chearfulnefs,  comforting  myfelf,  that  by  thefe 
means  Fanny  would  hereafter  ride  in  her  coach. 

She  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  I 
began  to    obferve  fome  little  alteration  in  my 

Fanny's 
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Tanny's  temper.  Her  chcarfulnefs  had  now  fre- 
quent interruptions,  and  a  figh  Vv'ould  fometimes 
flcal  from  her,  which  never  efcaped  my  obferva- 
tion,  though  I  believe  it  always  efcaped  her  own. 
I  prefently  gueffed  the  true  meaning  of  this 
change,  and  was  foon  convinced,  not  only  that 
her  heart  had  received  fome  imprelfions  of  love, 
but  who  was  the  obje6l  of  it. 

This  man,  whom  I  will  call  Philander,  was  on 
many  accounts  fo  deferving,  that  I  verily  believe 
I  fhould  have  been  prevailed  on  to  favour  my 
child's  inclinations,  though  his  fortune  was  greatly 
unequal  to  what  I  had  a  right  to  demand  for  her, 
had  not  a  young  gentleman,  with  a  very  large 
eUate,  offered  himfelf  to  r#y  choice.  I  was  un- 
able to  refift  fuch  an  acquifition  of  fortune  and 
of  happinefs,  as  I  then  thought,  to  my  daughter. 
I  prefently  agreed  to  his  propofals,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  her  as  one  whom  I  intended  for  her 
hulband. 

As  foon  as  his  firft  vlfit  was  ended,  Fanny  came 
to  me,  proftrated  herfelf  at  my  knees,  and  begged 
me,  as  I  tendered  her  future  happinefs,  never  to 
mention  this  match  to  her  more,  nor  to  infifl:  on 
her  receiving  a  fecond  vifit  from  Leontius,  (for 

fo 
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fo  1  will  call  the  gentleman)  whom,  would  to  God 
k  had  never  heard  of. 

Now  was  the  firft  moment  I  uttered  a  harlli 
w^ord  to  my  poor  child,  who  was  bathed  in  tears, 
(as  I  am  while  I  am  writing).  I  told  her  in  an 
angry  tone,  that  I  was  a  better  judge  of  what 
would  contribute  to  her  future  happinefs  than 
herfelf ;  that  fhe  made  me  a  very  ungrateful  return 
for  all  the  cares  and  labours  I  had  undergone  on 
her  account,  to  refufe  me  the  firft  command  of 
importance  I  had  ever  laid  on  her,  cfpecially  as  it 
was  only  to  ijive  me  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeinfj  her 
happy,  for  which  I  had  agreed  to  leave  myfelf  a 
beggar. 

I  then  left  her,  as  I  had  no  rcafon  to  expeft  an 
immediate  anfvvcr,  to  contemplate  on  what  I  had 
faid ;  but,  at  my  departure,  told  her,  that  if  Ihe 
expefted  to  fee  me  more,  the  terms  muft  be  an 
abfolute  compliance  with  my  commands,  and 
then  flie  fhould  never  alk  me  any  thing  in  vain. 

I  faw  her  no  more  that  evening,  and  the  next 
morning  early  received  a  meflage  from  her,  that 
Ihe  could  no  longer  endure  my  abfencc,  or  the 
apprehenfion  of  my  anger,  and  begged  leave  to 
attend  me  in  my  drefling  room.     I  immediately 
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feiit  for  her,  and  when  fhe  appeared,  began — 
"  Well,  Fanny,  I  hope  you  have  thoroughly  con- 
fidered  the  matter,  and  will  not  make  me  mifer- 
able,  bv  a  denial  of  this  firft " 

"  No,  papa,"  anfwered  flie,  "  you  flmll  never 
be  miferable  if  your  poor  Fanny  can  prevent  it. 
I  have  confidered,  and  am  refolved  to  be  obedient 
to  you,  whatever  may  be  the  confequence  to  me." 
I  then  caught  her  in  my  arms,  in  an  agony.of 
paflion,  and  floods  of  tears  burft  at  once  from 
both  our  eyes. 

The  eagernefs  of  Lcontius  foon  compleated 
the  match,  as  there  remained  no  obftacle  to  it, 
and  he  became  poffefl'ed  of  my  all ;  for  befides  my 
darling  child,  my  httle  companion,  my  friend, 
he  carried  from  me  almoft  every  farthing  which 
i  was  worth. 

The  ceremony  being  over,  the  young  couple 
retired  into  the  country,  and  I  had  the  pleafure  of 
feeins:  my  Fannv  run  awav  iu  a  coach  and  fix 
of  her  own.  Little  did  I  then  think  that  it  was  the 
laft  unfullicd  pleafure  1  was  to  derive  from  her  fight. 

They  returned  at  the  end  of  a  month,  though 
they  had  propofed  to  ftay  longer  3  and  my  child, 
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the  moment  fhe  arrived  in  town,  immediately  fent 
me  word  Ihe  fliould  vifit  me  the  next  morning,  i 
repaired  haflily  to  her  hufband's  houfe  ;  but  guefs 
my  furprize,  when  a  fervant  told  me,  that  nei- 
ther his  mafter  nor  his  lady  were  at  home. — I  re- 
turned, thinking  to  have  met  with  her  at  my 
own  houfe,  but  in  vain :  I  now  began  to  grow 
extremely  uneafy  at  my  dlfappointment; — I  went 
once  more  to  her  hufband's  houfe,  and  received 
the  fame  anfwer  as  before.  I  then  enquired  for 
her  maid,  who  was  at  lad  produced  to  me,  with 
her  eyes  fwelled  with  tears,  and  from  her  I 
learned  that  the  villain  Leontius  had  infilled  on 
her  not  vifiting  me,  confined  her  to  her  room, 
and  ordered  all  the  fervants  to  carry  no  meffage 
or  letter  from  her. — I  flew  up  ftairs  and  burfi: 
open  the  door  of  the  room,  which  was  locked. — 
I  there  found  my  child  in  a  fituation  Vvhich  I  am 
not  able  to  dcfcribc,  any  more  than  all  the  cir- 
cumllances  of  our  meeting. — 

As  foon  as  paiTion  permitted,  fhe  fpoke  to  me 
as  follows : — "  Sir,  I  am  undone  !  My  hufband  is 
Jealous  of  me  for  a  man  whom  I  have  never  feen 
iince  our  marriage.  Me  found  me  reading  a 
letter  I  had  formerly  received  from  Philander,  and 
fnatched  it  from  me,  which  he  might  have  com* 
manded,  for  I  never  have,  nor  never  would  difobey 
Q  hin\ 
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him.  This  letter,  having  no  date,  he  fancied  I 
had  juft  received  it,  and  has  treated  me  ever  fincc 
with  inhumanity  not  to  be  defcribed.  When  I 
have  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  my  inno- 
cence, he  has  fpurned  me  from  him  with  indig- 
nation, and  thefe  poor  arms,  in  return  for  their 
tenderefl:  embraces,  have  many  marks  of  his 
violence  upon  them."  Here  fhe  funk  upon  me. 
Can  words  paint  my  afBiftion,  or  the  horrors  I  then 
felt  ? — Should  I  attempt  it,  this  fcene  alone  would 
almoft  fill  a  volume — I  will,  therefore,  haften  to  a 

conclufion. 

« 

Her  hufband  was  at  length  convinced  that  flie 
had  received  the  letter  as  the  had  affirmed,  and 
was  outwardly  reconciled ; — but  jealoufy  is  a  dif- 
temper  feldom  to  be  totally  eradicated,  and  her 
having  preferved  this  letter,  and  the  reading  it 
again  were  circumftances  he  could  not  forgive. 
He  behaved  to  her  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  in  half 
a  year,  from  a  flate  of  florid  health,  fhe  Became 
pale  and  meagre.  Philander,  who,  I  really 
believe,  loved  her  to  diftra6fion,  took  this  op- 
portunity of  renewing  his  addreffes  to  her  j  her 
hufband's  barbarity  drove  her  into  his  arms,  and 
one  evening  fhe  made  her  efcape  with  him.  The 
day  after  I  heard  this  news,  1  received  from  her 
the  folio wmg  letter ; 

My 
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"  My  dear  papa, 

"  I  am  not  infenfible  of  my  guilt  j — but 
to  refift  the  tender  paffion  of  Philander  was  no 
longer  in  my  power ;  and  the  good-natured  world, 
when  they  oppofe  to  this  the  cruelleft  treatment 
from  an  injurious  hulband,  to  whom  duty,  and 
not  love,  had  joined  me,  will  perhaps  pit}'  your 
poor  Fanny. 

"  But,  alas !  thefe  are  trifling  confidcrations. 
The  anger  of  the  befl:  of  fathers,  and  the  concern 
which  he  may  fuffer  on  my  account,  are  the  ob- 
je£ts  of  my  terror.  Nor  can  I  bear  the  thoughts 
of  never  feeing  you  more. — Believe  me,  it  is  this 
apprehcnfion  alone  which  ftands  between  me  and 
happinefs,  and  was  the  laft  and  hardeft  ftruggie  I 
had  to  overcome.  I  will,  therefore,  hope  that  I 
may  be  forgivnen  by  him,  that  I  may  again  be  bleft 
by  paying  my  duty  to  the  kindefl:,  tendereft  of 
fathers :  for  in  that  hope  confifts  my  being,  &c." 

I  will  make  but  one  remark  on  this  letter, 
which  is,  that  (he  never  upbraids  me  with  having 
undone  her. — If  you  think  my  ftory  may  be  of  ufe 
to  the  public,  "by  cautioning  parents  from  thwart- 
ing the  a{rc6lions  of  fuch  children  as  are  capable 
of  having  any,  it  is  at  your  fervicc, 
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ON   PATIENCE. 

HAIL,   thou  fure  friend  to  man  !  how  great 
thy  pow'r, 
How  vaft,  extenfive  in  the  ftricken  hour 
Of  keen  adverfity  :  when  faithlefs  friends 
Forfake  the  wretched,  then  thy  pow'r  is  feen 
To  calm  the  woe  of  agonizing  want. 
For  ah  !  how  wretched  mull  it  be  to  him. 
Who  many  years  has  liv'd  in  eafe  and  pleafure, 
In  his  old  age  to  feel  the  cruel  pangs 
Of  want  and  mifery,  and  when  he  expefts 
Content  and  comfort,  then  to  be  depriv'd 
Of  all  thofe  bleffings  which  he  long  has  known  ; 
And  by  misfortune  inftantly  be  hurl'd 
From  friends,  from  affluence,  content  and  joy. 
Whatl  when  the  good  man  feels  th'  afflicting  pains 
Of  gout,  the  ftone,  and  rheumatifm,  or  the  pangs 
Of  that  affliction,  which  above  the  reft 
Tortures  convulfive,  then  what  other  hope 
Can  give  relief  but  Thee,  thou  fov'reign  balm 
Of  all  our  woes,  we  hope  that  time  will  give. 
That  eafe  we  ardent  wifh  for  and  expe6t 
With  ten-fold  eagernefs. 

Tlien,  O  my  God  !  whate'er  may  be  my  lot, 
Whate'er  1  fuffer,  or  whate'er  I  feel, 
O  £jrant  me  Patience  1  let  me  not  repine 
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If  grief  ftrlkes  deep,  but  let  me  look  nround, 
And  I  fliall  find  companions  in  my  woe 
Than  mc  far  more  afHifted.     'Tis  a  trutli 
Full  well  cftablillied  and  beyond  difpute, 
Howe'er  wretched,  and  whate'er  the  caufc, 
Another  and  another  ftill  you'll  find 
With  {rreater  reafon,  s:reater  caufj  for  woe. 
As  fiich  let's  Hudy  iiill  to  be  rcfign'd  ; 
What  cr  our  Maker's  pleafurc  and  his  will. 
Let's  ftill  look  forward  with  a  chearful  hope^ 
Nor  difcontented  murmur  at  our  fate. 


THE  ALARMS  OF  MATRIMONY: 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

OF  the  numberlefs  pairs  who  are  every  day 
(almoft  every  hour)  rufliinginto  the  marriage- 
Hate,  flattered  by  various  views,  and  ftimulated 
by  various  motives,  there  are  none  who  are  more 
likely  to  wifli  themfelves  releafed  from  their  con- 
jugal engagements,  than  thofe  who  are  inftigated 
by  avarice  to  tie  themfelves  for  life  in  the  bands 
of  Hymen.  Mercenary  marriages  generally  prove 
unhappy  ones ;  how,  indeed,  fliould  felicity  be 
expefted  from  an  union  which  has  not  mutual 
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^iffe^lion  for  its  bafis  ?  Without  that  foundation 
the  ftrongeft  bands  fire  too  weak  to  keep  the 
contracted  couple  faithful  to  their  nuptial  vows. 
We  are  particularly  fliocked  to  fee  old  fellows, 
pafl  the  hey-dey  of  their  blood,  fele6ling  mates 
from  the  youthful  parts  of  the  fair  fex  j  and  ftill 
more  {o^  to  fee  a  fine  healthy  handfome  crea- 
ture, throwing  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  merely  for  the  fake 
ot  triumphing  over  her  companions  by  the  fplen- 
dor  of  her  appearance,  and  to  make  them  ready 
to  burft  with  envy  by  the  infolence  of  exultation. 
Such  a  woman,  fo_  married,  fometimes  gives  her 
cnvy'ing  friends  a  high  treat  by  the  infringement 
of  her  matrimonial  vows,  by  not  only  alarming 
her  grey-headed  hufband,  but  by  a6tually  placing 
him  in  a  condition,  which  is,  though  extremely 
fafliionable,  fufficient  to  render  him,  if  he  is  ^ 
man  of  feeling,  extremely  wretched, 

in  a  pleafant  and  polite  city  of  France,  not 
many  miles  from  Paris,  lived,  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  a  gentleman  with  confiderable  poflfef" 
fions  in  the  province,  of  which  that  city  was  the 
capital,  of  fo  ftudious  a  difpofition,  that  he  was 
never  happy  but  when  poring  over  his  books.  In 
confequence  of  his  voilent  pafllon  for  literature, 
he  had  a  large  library,  and  as  he  was  a  man  of 
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tailc,  as  well  as  a  man  of  letters,  it  contained  a 
\iumber  of  the  beft:  written  volumes  in  his  own 
language,  with  a  no  fmall  collection,  equally  well 
chofen,  wrote  by  the  moft  celebrated  authors  of 
various  other  nations. 

In  his  library  Monf.  Peliflbn  fpcnt  the  happiell 
moments  of  his  life  ;  but  nobody  envied  him  the 
felicity  which  he  felt  from  his  literary  attach- 
ment??, as  he  difcovered  no  fmall  felfifhnefs  by 
thorn,  never  imparting  what  he  road,  never  ap- 
pearing defirous  of  incrcafmg  his  knowledge  by 
the  communication  of  his  ideas.  By  that  felfilbnefs 
he  certainly  excluded  himfelf  from  a  variety  of 
acquifitions,  which  might  have  rendered  his  li- 
terary profpe61s  more  extenfive  ;  which  might 
have  at  once  enlarged  and  embcllilhed  his  mind. 
Like  a  Quaker,  all  his  Jight  was  within,  and 
none  of  his  friends  were  benefited  by  his  internal 
illuminations.  In  how  unamiable  a  point  of  view 
does  the  man  of  erudition  appear  when  he  thus, 
keeping  his  learned  ftores  locked  up  in  his  own 
mind,  broods  over  them  with  the  wretched  fa- 
tistaftion  of  a  mifer,  hanging  over  his  coffers. 

With  this  felfifli  attachment  to  books,  Monf. 
Pcliffon  converfed  little  with  men,  and  flill  Xo.^^ 
with  women ;    tranfported  with  the  fociety  of 
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tlie  dead  (if  I  may  hazard  the  expreflion)  he  had 
fcarce  any  relifh  for  the  converfation  of  the  living  ^ 
and,  indeed,  by  fpending  the  greateft  part  of  his 
time  in  reading,  he  became  gradually  as  unfit  as 
he  was  unwilling  to  converfe,  fo  that  when  he 
came  into  company  (and  he  could  not  always 
avoid  mixing  with  the  world,)  he  looked  like  a 
"  ltatu|e  dropped  from  its  pedeftal,"  and  talked 
with  as  much  embarraffment  as  if  he  had  been 
a  favage  jull:  brought  from  his  native  wood, 
without  the  fmalleft  marks  of  civilization  about 
him ;  as  awkward  in  his  deportment,  and  as 
much  at  a  lofs  for  words. 

By  many  this  learned  gentleman  was  laughed 
at  for  his  uncouthnefs  and  fmgularity ;  by  many 
fhiinned  from  the  ftrong  operation  of  difgufl: ; 
by  few  he  was  pitied  for  habits  which  he  had 
contrafted  by  living  in  a  kind  of  folitude,  and 
for  his  inability  to  fet  himfelf  off  to  advan- 
tage, from  the  adhefion  of  them.  Such  a  man 
may  as  well  attempt  to  change  his  Ikin,  as  to 
make  himfelf  an  agreeable  companion. 

It  will  not  be  fuppofed  by  the  readers  of  this 
fketch  of  Monf.  Pelilfon's  charafter,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  gallantry..  During  the  courfe  of  thofe 
years,  indeed,  when  moft  men,  if  they  are  fuf- 
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ceptiblc  of  tender  impreffions,  feel  their  hearts 
foftened'  by  their  interviews  with  the  fair  fex ; 
Monf.  Peliflbn  was  too  much  engaged  with  his 
Cleopatras  and  0£lavias,  his  Arrias  and  his  Por- 
tias, his  Cornelias,  Terentias,  and  Calpurnias,  and 
other  illuftrious  women  of  antiquity,  to  think  of 
any  living  female,  though  he  might  have,  with 
little  trouble,  difcovered  women  who  would  not 
have  difgraced  the  ladies  above-mentioned  with 
their  acquaintance. 

Monf.  Peliflbn  having  wailed  the  prime  of  his 
life  among  his  books,  having  arrived  within  a  few 
months  of  his  grand  climacteric,  was  feized  one 
day  (being  overheated  by  a  paflage  in  Ovid's  Art 
of  Love,)  with  a  voilent — a  prepofterous  delire 
to  have  a  connection  with  a  fair  one. 

When  the  paflion  of  love  gets  into  an  old 
man's  head,  it  allows  him  as  little  quiet  as  it 
does  a  young  one,  though  the  fenfations  which. 
it  excites  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  operate  with 
equal  force.  Monf  Peliflbn  v^  as  fo  much  diftarbed 
by  his  amorous  fenfations,  that  he  was  determined 
to  look  out  for  a  female  companion  immediately, 
and  to  commit  two  niillakes  of  the  Hrft  magni- 
tude— to  take  a  wife  to  his  bofom,  and  to  marry 
a  young  woman.  According^iy  he  applied  to  a 
R  married 
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married  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  would,  he 
imagined,  without  laughing  at  him,  aflift  him  in 
arriving  at  the  fummit  of  his  willies. 

The  lady  to  whom  Monf.  PeHlTon  applied  for  a 
wife,  was  a  Madame  Bourdieu,  very  happily 
united  with  a  merchant  of  reputation,  and  in 
affluent  circumftances.  She  was  a  fenfible,  con- 
verfible,  eafy,  good-natured  woman  ;  friendly  and 
facetious.  No  woman  loved  humour  better  than 
Madame  Bourdieu,  and  no  woman  ever  faw  the 
ridiculous  fooner  in  her  own  fex,  or  in  the  other  3. 
however,  not  having  the  lead  fpark  of  malevo- 
lence in  her  difpofition,  fhe  never  took  a  de- 
light in  expofmg  the  weakneffes  of  her  friends., 
and  of  making  herfelf  merry  at  their  expence. 
When  Monf.  PelifTon,  therefore,  opened  his  mind 
to  her  with  regard  to  his  matrimonial  defign. 
and  intreated  her  to  recommend  him  to  a  voung 
lady  well  brought  up,  with  a  good  underftanding, 
and  a  good  temper,  (he  was  entirely  eafy  about 
fortune,  having  enough  for  both,)  ftie  was  ready 
to  laugh  out  at  his  propofal  and  requeft;  but 
having  really  a  regard  for  him,  and  pitying  a  pro* 
penfity  which  could  not  but  lead  him  into  a  "  fea 
of  troubles,"  (he  endeavoured  to  diiTuade  him 
from  his  intended  nuptials,  and  (touching  with 
great  delicacy  upon  his  advanced  agej  advifed 
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him,  in  the  moft  friendly  manner,  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  an  hymenial  conne6lion. 

Monf.  PelilTon  heard  his  friendly  monitrefs  with 
patience,  but  not  with  pleafure.  He  did  not  in- 
terrupt her  in  the  midft  of  her  diffuafives  and  ad- 
monitions, but  as  foon  as  fhe  had  clofed  her  anfwer, 
he  convinced  her,  by  his  immediate  reply  to  it,  that 
file  had  fpent  her  breath,  and  exhaufted  her  rea- 
foning  and  elocution  to  no  purpofe.  He  was  like 
Sir  Wilful  Wit  wood — he  would  do  it :  he  would 
marry.  "  It  is  refolved,  Madam,  I  cannot  live 
any  longer  without  a  wife — a  young  wife ;  and 
if  you  will  not  recommend  one  to  me,  I  mufl 
apply  to  fomcbody  clfe." 

Madame  Bourdicu  was  too  polite  to  affront  her 
wrong-headed  friend,  by  telling  him  that  fhe  could 
not  think  of  perfuading  any  young  lady  to  facri- 
fice  herfelf  by  marrying  a  man  at  his  time  of  life, 
for  the  fake  of  his  money,  not  conceiving  that 
any  thing  but  intercfl  could  pofTibly  induce  a  girl 
to  be  tied  to  him :  flie,  therefore,  only  affured  him, 
that  there  was  no  young  woman  among  her  ac- 
quaintance who  would  fuit  him  ;  adding,  "  that 
if  he  fhould  find  the  wife  he  wifhed  for,  he  ought 
to  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  her  principles, 
as  he  might   fafqjy  conclude,    fhe  would  marry 
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him  tinder  the  influence  of  the  moft  mercenarjr 
motives." 

Monf.  PeliiTon,  not  a  little  difpleafed  with  Ma- 
dame Bourdieu's  refufmg  to  be  an  agent  for  him, 
in  the  execution  of  his  matrimonial  commiflion, 
took  his  leave  of  her,  without  being  fufficiently 
afFe6led  by  the  end  of  her  fpeech  to  relinquifh  his 
nuptial  purfuits.  From  her  he  went  to  another 
lady,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted, 
and  delivered  the  fame  requeft.  From  this  lady 
he  met  with  a  different  reception,  a  reception 
more  agreeable  to  his  tafte,  and  more  favourable 
to  his  defires. 

Madame  Soubliere,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to 
damp  his  amorous  flame,  added  fluel  to  it,  by 
telling  him,  that  fhe  knew  a  very  handfome  girf 
who  would  fuit  him  to  a  hair,  and  who  would 
think  herfelf  honoured  by  an  alliance  with  him, 
"  She  is  well  born,  continued  Madame  Soubliere, 
and  fhe  has  been  well  educated ;  her  perfon's 
ftriking,  her  fenfe  is  folid,  and  her  parts  are 
bright. — She  has  a  very  fmall  fortune. — 

"  Oh  !  Madam,"  exclaimed  the  amorous  philo- 
fopher,  with  an  eagernefs  which  did  not  at  all  fit 
graceful  upon  t  forehead  ploughed  with  wrinkles, 

"No 
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**  No  matter  for  fortune ;  I  want  no  money ;  I 
have  enough  of  it  for  us  both.  Therefore,  dear 
Madam,  introduce  me  to  this  charming  creature 
as  foon  as  you  can.  I  fhall  be  on  the  rack  of  im- 
patience till  you  bring  me  to  an  interview  with 
her." 

Madame  Soubliere,  like  an  artful  woman,  now 
threw  a  few  obftacles  in  the  antiquated  lover's 
way,  which  would  ferve,  flie  imagined  to  render 
him  ftill  more  eager  to  fee  the  lady  whomfhe  had 
recommended  to  him  ;  and  Ihe  was  not  miftaken : 
he  foon,  with  redoubled  alacrity,  removed  all  the 
objections  llie  had  ftarted  ;  and  upon  his  growing 
extravagantly  prefTmg,  fhe  promifed  to  let  him 
fee  Mademoifellc  Mureau  at  her  houfe  in  the 
afternoon.  Animated  by  this  affurance,  he  left  her 
with  the  moft  grateful  acknowledgments,  and 
when  he  got  home,  drefled  himfelf  with  a 
precifion  to  which  he  had  not,  even  in  his 
youngeft  days,  attended,  and  in  a  manner  which 
made  him  look  older  than  he  really  was:  at- 
tempting to  appear  with  all  the  gaiety  of  youth 
in  his  apparel,  the  ravages  which  time  had  made 
in  his  face  were  doubly  confpicuous. 

Monf.  Peliflbn  having  drelTed  himfelf  in  the 
jnoft  youthful  ftile,  went  to  Madame  Soubliere *s, 

and 
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and  there  met  the  lady  who  was  defiined  to  be 
his  wife. 

Mademoifelle  Mureau  having  been  properly- 
tutored  by  herfriend,  was  thoroughly  prepared 
to  difplay  all  her  charms,  dans  tout  leur  jour,  in  or- 
der to  flrike  the  old  bachelor  at  iirfl  fight ;  and 
flie  made  fuch  good  ufe  of  her  tongue,  when  fhe 
found  that  her  eyes  had  been  fuccefsfully  employ- 
ed, that  when  flie  (fuddenly  recollecting  an  engage- 
ment in  another  place)  quitted  the  room,  flie  left 
her  uncommon  admirer  abfolutely  enchanted. 

Monf.  Peliflbn,  the  moment  Mademoifelle  Mu- 
reau had  left  the  room,  told  the  lady  who  had 
fpoke  to  him  in  her  favour,  that  flie  had  given 
him  the  highcft  pleafurc,  and  that  he  would,  witli 
her  permiffion,  wait  on  her  the  next  day.  His 
requeft  was  readily  complied  with  :  accordingly 
he  made  his  appearance  at  the  fame  place,  in  or- 
der to  enjoy  a  fecond  interview  with  his  future 
bride. 

In  his  fecond  interview  with  the  lady  who  had 
ftruck  him  fo  much  in  his  firft,  he  was  ftill  more 
delighted  with  her  perfon,  her  behaviour,  and  her 
converfation  j  and  before  he  took  leave  of  her, 
he  found  aji  opportunity  to  make  his  addreffes  to 

her 
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her  in  form,  which  were  received  with  a  fecret 
approbation.  From  that  time  his  vifits  to  Ma- 
dame Soubliere's  were  frequent. 

The  frequent  vifits  of  this  fingular  gentleman 
to  a  ladv  who  was  noted  for  match-makino",  oc- 
calioned  no  fmall  fpeculation  among  the  few 
friends  with  whom  he  aiTociated,  by  way  of  re- 
laxing his  mind  when  he  was  tired  with  reading-. 
They  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  new  appear- 
ance which  he  made  en  galant  homme,  being  now 
more  iludious  of  his  drefs  than  he  had  ever  been  ; 
but  they  did  not  know  how  to  believe  that  he  was 
going  to  be  married.  However,  they  were  foon 
well  affured  that  he  was  aftually  upon  the  point  of 
entering  into  a  matrimonial  conne£lion,  and  were 
unanimoufly  of  an  opinion,  when  they  heard  the 
name  of  the  lady  pitched  upon  for  his  wife, 
that  he  would,  in  a  little  while  after  his  w*cd- 
ding-day,  feverely  condemn  himfelf  for  his  pre- 
cipitation. 

In  the  midft  of  his  preparations  for  that  day, 
Monf  PelifTon  received  a  vilit  from  one  of  his 
mofl  intimate  friends,  juft  arrived  from  a  rural 
excurfion,  and  was  accoflcd  by  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : 

"  Blefe 
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"  Blefs  me  !  my  dear  PelifTon,  you  do  not  look 
the  man  I  left  here  fome  weeks  ago.  I  left  you 
almoft  burled  among  your  books  :  I  find  you  in  a 
drefs  very  unlike  that  of  a  philofopher,  and  much 
more  like  that  of  a  man  of  the  world.  What, 
I  befeech  you,  has  produced  this  flriking  change, 
not  only  in  your  appearance,  but  in  your  looks } 
You  have  not  the  fame  learned  face  you  had 
when  I  was  with  you  before  I  fet  out  upon  my 
little  tour ;  there  is  not  that  hardnefs  in  your  fea- 
tures which  I  then  obferved  in  them.  What  can 
fo  much  have  altered  the  expreffion  in  them  ? 
Did  I  not  know  that  you  bid  defiance  to  the  fair 
fex,  and  all  their  charms,  I  fhould  imagine  that 
fome  artful  female  has  put  all  philofophical  ideas 
to  the  rout,  and  filled  your  bofom  with  the  ten- 
dered fenfations." 

Monf.  PelifTon  having  heard  his  friend's  effu- 
fions  with  great  patience,  could  not  now  refrain 
from  interrupting  him — '■'  Ah,  my  dear  Janelle," 
faid  he,  with  a  forcible  preffure  of  the  hand, 
"  I  am  not  the  fame  man  I  was  when  you  faw 
me  fome  time  ago ;  I  have  a  new  fet  of  fenfa- 
tions, and  a  new  train  of  reflexions.  I  am  trans- 
formed into  a  new  creature  ;  this  great  transfor- 
mation has  been  produced  by  Love." 

At 
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At  the  moment  the  word  love  was  articulated, 
Monf.  Janelle  burft  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 
As  foon  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  get  out  his 
words,  he  repHed,  "  Love!  impoflible!  you  in  love? 
My  grave,  learned,  ftudious  Peliffon  in  love  r  You 
certainly  joke,  you  can  never  be  in  earneft: — In 
love  !" 

"  I  am  not  at  all  furprized  at  your  aftonifhment 
upon  this  occalion,"  faid  Monf.  PeliiTon,  "  as  you 
furely  had  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  I  (hould  ever 
have  been,  with  my  ftrong  paffion  for  literature, 
feized  with  a  paffion  for  women  ;  but  fo  it  is : 
finding  myfelf  no  longer  able  to  live  without  a  fe- 
male companion,  and  not  chufing,  upon  many  ac- 
counts, a  diilionourable  connexion,  I  made  en- 
quiries among  fome  of  my  female  friends  for  a 
wife,  and  have  difcovered,  in  Mademoifelle  Mu- 
reau,  the  very  woman  formed  to  make  me  the 
happieft  of  men." 

At  the  mention  of  Mademoifelle  Mureau's 
name,  Monf.  Janelle  was  more  inclined  to  pity 
his  friend,  than  to  laugh  at  him  :  of  all  the  girls 
whom  he  knew,  he  looked  upon  her  as  the  moll 
unfit  to  render  an  old  man  tolerably  happy  in 
the  marriage-date  ;  and  therefore  endeavoured, 
with  all  the  warmth  of  lansfuasre  which  his  friend- 
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(hip  excited,  and  more  warmth  of  temper  than 
was  welcome,  to  diffuade  him  from  marrying 
MademoifelJe  Mureau ;  making  ufe  of,  at  the 
fame  time,  what  he  thought  unanfwerable  argu- 
ments, to  give  firength  to  his  diffuafions. 

Young  raen  in  love  are  feldom  to  be  reafoned 
with :  old  men  never :  Monf.  Peliflbn  heard  all  that 
his  friend  urged  againft  his  union  with  Mademoi- 
felle  Mureau,  without  being  in  the  leaft  affefted  by 
it;  and  on  being  clofe  pufhed,  declared,  at  lengthy 
that  he  would  leave  the  room,  if  any  thing  more 
was  faid  upon  the  fubje6t, 

Monf.  Janelle  now  perceivingthat  he  had  no 
hopes  of  faving  his  deluded  friend  from  a  marriage 
which  could  not,  according  to  his  fentiments  with 
regard  to  the  lady  in  queftion,  be  produ6tive  o£ 
any  felicity  to  him,  retired,  but  not  without  en- 
treating him  with  additional  earneftnefs,  to  con- 
fider  very  ferioufly  upon  the  ftep  he  was  going  to 
take ;  and  clofcd  his  entreaties  with  the  following 
line  and  a  half  from  Virgil,  which  have  been 
often  quoted  upon  other  occafions  : 

"  Facilis  defcenfus  averni;  fed  revocare  gradum^ 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  eft." 

Monf. 
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Monf.  Peliffon  was  not  at  all  forry  to  be  left  by 
'himfelf,  after  having  had  his  ears  attacked  in  a 
manner  highly  difagreeable  to  them.  When  he 
had  recovered  a  little  from  the  agitation  of  fpirits 
into  which  his  friend's  arguments,  perfuafions, 
and  entreaties  had  thrown  him,  he  repaired  to  the 
houfe  which  contained  the  bright  obje£l  of  his 
wiflies,  and  with  her  converfation,  foon  forgot  all 
Janelle  had  been  driving  into  his  head. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  reftoring  vifit,  this  ill- 
matched,  ill-fuited  couple,  Monf.  Peliflbn  and 
Mademoifelle  Mureau,  were  indiffolubly  united. 
When  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed, 
the  wrinkled  bridegroom  carried  his  blooming 
bride  home  in  triumph ;  and  while  he  fat  grinning 
by  her  in  his  carriage,  envied  not  the  fined  young 
fellow  in  France,  with  the  fineft  girl  in  his  pof- 
feffion,  fo  thoroughly  fatisfied  was  he  with  his 
nuptial  choice. 

From  marriages  fo  difproportionate,  from  mar- 
riages between  Januarys  and  Mays,  between  pairs 
with  fenfations  as  oppofite  as  the  firft  and  laft 
feafon  of  the  year,  what  felicity  can  be  expefted  ? 
Is  it  pofible  for  a  man  in  the  winter  of  life  to  be 
a  proper  companion  for  a  woman  in  her  fpring  ? 
Can  an  Helena  look  upon  Neltor  with  the  eyes  of 

^     love  ? 
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love  ?  But  it  is  neediefs  to  carry  the  contraft  any- 
farther.  Monf.  Peliffon,  heated  with  a  falfe  fire, 
caught  from  the  inflammatory  pages  of  the  poet 
Sulmo,  felt  his  ardors  weaker  and  weaker  from 
the  day  of  marriage,  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  called 
himfelf  a  thoufand  fools  for  having  been  mifled 
by  an  ignis  fatiis,  a  deceitful  flame,  into  the  hy- 
menial  circle,  from  which  he  wifhed  moft  fmcerely 
to  remove  himfelf;  but  he  was  faft  bound  by  an 
adamantine  chain,  and  was  condemned  like  a 
gaily  flave,  to  that  circle  for  life. 

Madame  Peliflbn  having  gained  her  point  by 
rnarrying  her  antiquated  lover,  did  not  deem  it 
neceflfary  to  keep  on  the  malk  which  Ihe  had 
made  ufe  of  during  the  mollia  iemporafandi,  the 
foft  feafon  of  courtfhip.  In  fhort,  fhe  became  fo 
extravagant  a  wife,  and  alarmed  her  hufband  to 
fuch  a  degree  by  her  behaviour  to  the  men,  who 
now  flocked  to  the  houfe  with  her  female  friends, 
a  numerous  corps,  that  he  had  fcarce  any  reft 
night  or  day.  Often  would  he  fly  to  his  literary 
apartments  to  enjoy  fome  peace  with  his  beloved 
books,  with  his  filent  companions,  when  his  ears 
had  been  aim  oft  ftunned  by  the  converfation  of 
his  loquacious  ones;  but  in  vain:  they  purfued 
him  into  his  library,  tofled  about  his  ancients 
^'ith  a  provoking  wildnefs,  and  rallied  him  to 
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death  for  poring  over  works  of  mufty  fe]low5, 
who  had  been  for  centuries  in  their  grave. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe  the  numerous  inter- 
ruptions which  Monf.  Pcliflbn  met  with  to  his 
domedic  happinefs,  as  a  philofopher  ftrongly  ad- 
di6led  to  letters ;  nor  is  it  lefs  difficult  to  paint 
the  difquietudes  which  he  endured  as  a  man:  as 
a  man  yoked  with  a  woman  who  had  married 
him  entirely  for  his  money ;  who  had  no  relilli 
for  any  intelJcftual  pleafures,  but  a  high  tafte  for 
all  the  bodily  diverfions  of  the  age  ;  who  was  in- 
deed never  happy  but  in  a  croud,  at  once  ad- 
miring and  admired  ;  and  who  was  determined 
to  live  with  as  much  fpirit  as  any  woman  in  the 
kingdom. 

Among  the  faihionabic  pleafures  of  the  agCj 
to  which  Madame  Peliflbn  was  violently  attached, 
gaming  had  a  confidcrable  (hare  of  her  attention  3 
and  as  fhe,  in  general,  was  fuccefsful,  (he  was 
naturally  tempted  to  raife  fupplies  for  her  pocket 
expences  from  the  tables  of  chance.  One  night, 
however,  by  a  run  of  ill-luck,  (he  not  only  loll 
all  the  money  (he  had  about  her,  but  much  more 
than  (he  po(ribly  could  advance  without  drawing 
upon  her  huiband  3  and  as  he  had,  in  a  generous 
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fit,  given  her  a  large  fum  that  very  dav,  (he  knew 
not  how  to  alk  him  fo  foon  for  an  addition  to  it. 
In  this  dilemma  (lie  requefted  the  gentleman  who 
had  laid  her  fo  heavily  under  contribution  (who 
had,  indeed,  won  her  money  in  a  very  unfair 
manner)  to  ftay  a  few  days  for  the  difcharge  of 
her  debts.  He  readily  confented,  but  with  a 
provifo,  that  if  flie  did  not,  within  a  month,  fettle 
with  him  in  a  pecuniary  way,  (he  (hould,  upon 
the  payment  of  his  winnings  afterwards,  treat  him 
with  a  perfonal  douceur.  To  this  provifo  the  lady 
willingly  fubfcribed,  not  doubting  but  that  flie 
Ihould,  before  the  expiration  of  the  ftipulated 
time,  wheedle  her  old  man  out  of  the  fum  fhe 
wanted,  and  fave  her  reputation. 

When  Dufort,  the  fuccefsful  gamefter,  made  the 
above  propofal  to  Madame  Peliflbn,  he  little 
thought  that  he  fhould,  in  a  few  nights,  be  ftripped 
himfeif  by  the  fuperior  addrefs  of  his  opponents. 
In  this  reduced  condition,  he  wrote  a  line,  to 
inform  her  of  his  lofs,  and  to  prefs  her  for  the 
immediate  payment  of  the  money  {he  owed  him. 
Not  receiving  a  fatisfa6lory  anfwer  from  her,  he 
refented  her  behaviour  fo  much,  that  he  refolved 
to  go  himfeif  to  Monf,  Peliffon  directly,  and  infill 
upon  his  difcharging  his  wife's  debt. 

Monf 
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Monf.  PelifTon  feeing  a  very  fmart  young  fel- 
low introduced  to  him  one  morning,  while  he 
was  intently  reading  in  his  night-gown  and  cap, 
ftarted,  and  was  jj|ft  going  to  afk  him  what  his 
bufinefs  was,  as  he  had  not  feen  him  before, 
when  his  lady,  having  obferved  Dufort  from  her 
own  apartment,  came  running  into  the  room,  and 
arrefted  his  attention  by  appearing  before  him  in 
a  very  fignificant  attitude  ;  laying  her  finger  upon 
her  lip,  as  if  fhe  wiftied  him  to  be  filent  with  re- 
gard to  tranfa6iions  between  them,  and  looking 
at  him,  at  the  fame  time,  as  if  (he  had  fomething 
to  communicate  which  would  give  himfatisfa61ion. 

Dufort,  in  confequence  of  thefe  pantomimical 
hints  (though  he  was  hard  prelTed  for  cafh)  de- 
termined not  to  blab  ;  and  accordingly  addreffed 
Monf  Peliffon  in  a  ftyle  different  from  that  which 
he  had  intended  to  adopt.  Inftcad  of  acquainting 
him  with  the  demands  he  had  upon  his  wife,  he 
made  a  number  of  apologies  for  having  miftaken 
the  houfe,  and  bowing  profoundly,  retired,  di- 
re£ling  an  anfwer,  fufficiently  expreffive,  to  the 
lady  of  the  houfe  with  his  eyes. 

ITie  fudden  appearance  of  this  ftranger,  his 
fubfequent  behaviour,  and  his  extraordinary  de- 
parture, very  much  alarmed  the  old  gentleman, 

who. 
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who,  bdfore  this  incident,  had  difcovcred  ftrong 
marks  of  a  jealous  difpofition.  From  this  mo- 
m^ent  he  fufpefted  his  wife  of  having  an  intrigue 
with  him  r  and,  in  confequence  of  his  encreafed 
apprehenfions,  watched  her  more  narrowly  than. 
ever ;  but,  in  fpite  of  all  his  vigilance,  fhe  gave 
him  the  flip  one  evening,  and  eloped  with  Dufort : 
to  his  additional  mortitication,  fhe  carried  away 
with  her  things  of  value  enough  to  convince  him 
that  llie  had  no  defign  to  return. 


ANECDOTE 


M.   DE    VIELLEVILLE. 

FRANCIS  the  First  having  appointed  this 
French  Nobleman  Captain  of  a  Regiment 
of  which  he  had  been  Lieutenant,  fent  for  him 
to  announce  his  promotion  to  him.  Vielleville 
humbly  thanked  his  Majefty  for  the  honour  he 
had  conferred  on  him,  but  begged  to  decline  it, 
as  he  faid  he  "  had  done  nothing  as  yet  worthy 
of  it."  His  Sovereign  replied,  "  Why,  Sir,  I  am 
very  much  miftaken,  then  i  for  I  thought  if  you 
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you  had  been  five  hundred  miles  off,  that  you 
would  have  galloped  niglit  and  day  to  aik  this 
rank  of  me,  and  now  I  ofl'er  it  to  you  myfelf, 
you  rctufe  it.  I  cannot  tell,  1  am  fure,  on  what 
other  occalion  you  can  expe6t  that  I  fliould  give  it 
to  you."  "  Sire,"  replied  Vielleville,  "  on  the 
day  of  battle,  when  I  fhall  have  done  fomething 
to  deferve  it .;  but  if  I  accept  of  the  honour  your 
Majerty  intends  for  me  at  this  inftant,  all  my  com- 
panions would  ridicule  me  for  accepting  it,  and 
and  fuppofe  that  it  was  given  me  in  confideration 
of  my  being  the  near  relation  of  the  officer  who 
laft  held  it.  I  affure  your  Majefty,  I  had  rather 
die  than  obtain  rank  by  any  other  favour  than  by 
that  of  fervice. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Geo.  Granville,  after- 
wards Lord  Landsdown,  written  to  his  Father 
about  a  Month  before  the  Prince  of  Orange 

landed. 

"  Mar,  near  Doncaster, 
Oaober6th,   1688. 

''  To  the  Honourable  Barnard  Granville,  at  the 
Earl  of  Bathe's,  St.  James's. 

"SlR» 

"  Your  having  no  profpctl  of  obtaining  a  coiji- 

million  fof  me,  can  no  way  alter  or  cool  my  de- 
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/ire  at  this  important  juncture  to  venture  my  life, 
in  fome  manner  or  other,  for  my  King  and  my 
country. 

"  I  cannot  bear  living  under  the  reproach  of 
lying  obfcure  and  idle  in  a  country  retirement, 
when  every  man  who  has  the  leaft  fenfe  of  honour 
Ihould  be  preparing  for  the  field. 

"  You  may  remember.  Sir,  with  what  reluctance 
I  fubmitted  to  your  commands  upon  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  when  no  importunity  could  prevail 
with  you  to  permit  me  to  leave  the  academy  :  I 
was  too  young  to  be  hazarded ;  but,  give  me 
leave  to  fay,  it  is  glorious  at  any  age  to  die  for 
one's  country,  and  the  fooner  the  nobler  the  fa- 
crifice. 

"lam  now  older  by  three  years.  My  uncle 
Bathe  was  not  fo  old  when  he  was  left  among  the 
ilain  at  the  battle  of  Newbury  j  nor  You  your- 
felf.  Sir,  when-you  made  your  efcape  from  your 
tutors,  to  join  your  brother  at  the  defence  of 
Scilly. 

"  The  fame  caufe  is  now  come  round  about 
again.  The  King  has  been  mifled;  let  thofe  who 
have  mifled  him  be  anfwerable  for  it.    Nobody 

can 
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tan  deny  but  lie  is  facred   in  his  own  perfon, 
and  it  is  every  honcft  man's  duty  to  defend  it.     . 

"  You  are  pleafed  to  fay,  it  is  yet  doubtful  if 
the  Hollanders  are  rafh  enough  to  make  fuch  an 
attempt  j  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  beg  leave  to 
infift  upon  it,  that  I  may  be  prefented  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  as  one  whofc  utmoft  ambition  it  is  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  his  fervice,  and  my  country's,  after 
the  example  of  all  my  anceftors. 

"  The  gentry  aflcmbled  at  York,  to  agree  upon 
the  choice  of  reprefentatives  for  the  county, 
have  prepared  an  addrcfs,  to  aflure  his  Majefty, 
they  are  ready  to  facrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes 
for  him  upon  this  and  all  other  occafions ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  humbly  befeech  him  to  give 
them  fuch  magiftrates  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  ;  for,  at  prefent,  there  is  no  au- 
thority to  which  they  can  legally  fubmit. 

"  They  have  been  beating  up  for  volunteers  at 
York,  and  the  towns  adjacent,  to  fupply  the  re- 
giments at  Hull ;  but  nobody  will  lift. 

"  By  what  I  can  hear,  every  body  wiiheswell  to 
the  King ;  but  they  would  be  glad  if  his  Minifters 


were  hanged. 
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"  Tlie  winds  continue  fo  contrary,  that  no  land- 
ing can  be  fo  foon  as  was  apprehend'^d ;  there- 
fore I  may  hope,  with  your  leave  and  alliftance,  to 
be  ii  readinefs  before  any  action  can  begin.  I  be- 
feech  you,  Sir,  mod  humbly  and  mofl:  earncftly, 
to  add  this  one  act  of  indulgence  more  to  fo 
many  other  teftimonies  which  I  have  conftantly 
received  of  your  goodnefs ;  and  be  pleafed  to  be- 
lieve me  always  with  the  utmoft  duty  and  fub- 
milTion,  Sir, 

"  Your  mofl  dutiful  Son, 

And  mofl  obedient  fervant, 

Geo.  Granville," 


THE  VANITY 


WISHING  FOR  OLD  AGE.  . 

ENLARGE  my  life  with  multitude  of  days. 
In  health  and  ficknefs,  thus  the  fuppliant 
prays ; 
Hides  from  himfelf  his  flate,  and  fhuns  to  know 
That  life  protracted — is  protra6led  woe. 
Time  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  deflroy. 
And  fhuts  up  all  the  paffagcs  of  joy  ; 

In 
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In  vain  the  gifts  their  bounteous  fcafons  ponr, 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  Fiowcr ; 
With  liftlefs  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  ftorc. 
He  views  and  wonders  that  they  pleafe  no  more. 
Now  pall  the  taftelefs  meats  and  joylefs  wines. 
And  luxury  with  fighs  her  flave  religns. 
Approach  ye  minftrels,  try  the  foothing  drain, 
And  yield  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain, 
No  found,  alas  !  would  touch  th'  impervious  ear. 
The'  dancing  mountains  witnefs  Orpheus  near. 
No  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  power  attend, 
Nor  fweeter  mufic  of  a  virtuous  friend ; 
But  everlafting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue, 
Perverfely  grave,  or  pofitively  wrong. 
The  ftill  returning  tale,  and  ling'ring  jefl. 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  pamper'd  gueft  ; 
While  growing  hopes  fcarce  awe  the  gath'ring 

fneer. 
And  fcarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear ; 
The  watchful  guefls  flill  hint  the  lafl  offence. 
The  daughter's  petulance — the  fon's  expence. 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treach'rous  fkill. 
And  mould  his  pafhons  till  they  make  his  will. 
Unnumber'd  maladies  his  joints  invade. 
Lay  liege  to  life,  and  prefs  the  dire  blockade ; 
But  unextinguiih'd  av'rice  flill  remains, 
Apd  dreaded  lolTes  aggravate  his  pains.; 

He 
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He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands. 
His  bonds  of  debts  and  mortjja^es  of  lands: 
Or  views  his  coffers  with  fufpicious  eyes. 
Unlocks  his  gold  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 
But  gi'ant  the  virtues  of  a  temp'rate  prime, 
Blefs  with  an  age  exempt  from  fcorn  or  crime. 
An  age  that  melts  in  unperceiv'd  decay. 
And  glides  in  modeft  innocence  away ; 
Whofe  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears, 
Whofe  night  congratulating  confcience  cheers. 
The  gen'ral  fav'rite  as  the  gen'ral  friend, 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  would  wiOi  its  end  ?" 
Yet  ev'n  on  this  her  load  misfortune  flings, 
To  prefs  the  weary  minutes'  flagging  wmgs  ;. 
New  forrow  rifes  as  the  day  returns, 
A  fifter  fickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Nov/  kindred  merit  fills  the  fable  bier. 
Now  lacerated  friendfliip  claims  a  tear ; 
Year  chafes  year,  decay  purfues  decay, 
Still  drops  fome  joy  from  withVii^g  life  away : 
New  forms  arife,  and  diff 'rent  views  engage. 
Superfluous  lags  the  vet'ran  on  the  flage, 
lill  pitying  Nature  figns  the  lafl:  releafe. 
And  bids  affli6led  worth  retire  to  peace. 


ORl- 
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ORIGINAL  ANECD01  E 


VOLTAIRE. 

VOLTAIRE,  during  his  laft  vifitat  Paris,  was 
fatigued  by  the  congratulations  of  people 
of  all  ranks.  A  young  Author,  of  middling 
talents  and  meafurelefs  vanity,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  do  homage  to  the  Neftor  of  literature. 
Being  introduced  to  the  Philofo})her,  he  began 
his  complimentary  addrefs  in  thefc  words; — 
"Great  man!  today,  I  falute  you  as  Homer; 
to  morrow,  I  will  falute  you  as  Sophocles ;  next 
day,  as  Plato. "^ — He  would  have  proceeded,  but 
Voltaire  interrupting  him,  faid,  "  Little  man !  I 
am  very  old — could  you  not  pay  all  your  vifits  in 
9ne  day  ?" 


HISTORY  OF  AMELIA; 


MALEVOLENCE  DEFEATED. 

MRS.  Winifred  Wormwood  was  the  daughter 
of  a  ruftic  merchant,  who,  by  the  happy 
union  of  many  lucrative  trades,  amaffed  an  enor- 
mous 
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mous  fortune.  His  famil}-  coniifrecl  of  three  girls, 
and  \\'mifred  was  the  eldcft:  long  bet'urc  flie  was 
twenty,  flie  was  furrounded  with  lovers,  fonie 
probably  attracted  by  the  fplendid  profpe£t  of  her 
expected  portion,  and  others  truly  captivated  by 
her  pcrfonal  graces ;  for  her  perfon  was  elegant, 
and  her  elegance  was  enlivened  with  peculiar  vi- 
vacity. Mr.  Wormwood  w^as  commonly  called  a 
kind  parent,  and  an  honeft  man ;  and  he  might 
deferve,  indeed,  thofe  honourable  appellations, 
if  it  were  not  a  profanation  of  language  to  apply 
them  to  a  narrow  and  a  felfifli  fpirit.  He  indulged 
his  daughters  in  niany  expenfive  amufementSj 
becaufe  it  flattered  his  pride;  but  his  heart  was 
engroffed  by  the  profits  of  his  extcnfive  trafBc: 
he  turned,  with  the  moft  repulfive  afpcrity,  from 
every  propofal  that  could  lead  him  to  diminifli  his 
capital,  and  thought  his  daughters  unreafonable, 
if  they  wifhed  for  any  j:>ermanent  fatisfa6tion  above 
(hat  of  feeing  their  father  increafe  in  opulence  and 
fplendour.  His  two  younger  children,  who  inhe- 
rited from  their  deceafed  mother  a  tender  delicacy 
of  frame,  languiflied  and  died  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  and  the  death  of  one  of  them  was  imputed, 
with  great  probability,  to  a  fevere  difappointment 
in  her  firft  affe61:ion.  The  more  fprightly  Wini- 
fred, whofe  heart  was  a  perfe6t  ftranger  to  gen- 
uine love,  furmounted  the  mortification  of  feeing 

many 
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many  fuitors  difcarded  ;  and,  by  the  infenfatc 
avarice  of  her  father,  flie  was  naturally  led  into 
habits  of  artifice  and  intrigue.  Pofrciring  an  un- 
common Hiare  of  very  lluewd  and  piercing  wit, 
with  the  mort  profound  hypocrify,  flic  contrived 
to  pleafe,  and  to  blind  her  plodding  old  parent^ 
who  perpetually  harangued  on  the  difcretion  of 
his  daugliter,  and  believed  her  a  miracle  of  referve 
and  prudence,  at  tlie  very  time  when  flie  was 
fufpected  of  fuch  conduct  as  would  have  difqua- 
lified  her,  had  it  ever  been  proved,  for  the  rank 
Ihe  now  holds  in  this  ElTay.  She  was  faid  to  have 
amufed  herfelfwith  a  great  variety  of  amorous 
adventures,  which  eluded  the  obfervation  of  her 
father ;  but  of  the  many  lovers,  who  fighed  to 
her  in  fecret,  not  one  could  tempt  her  into  mar- 
riage; and,  to  the  furprife  of  the  public,  the  rich 
heirefs  of  Mr.  Wormwood  reached  the  age  of 
thirty-feven,  without  changing  her  name. 

Juft  as  file  arrived  at  this  mature  feafon  of  life, 
tlic  opulent  old  gentleman  took  his  leave  of  a 
world,  in  which  he  had  acted  a  bufy  part,  pleafed 
with  the  idea  of  leaving  a  large  fortune,  as  a 
monument  of  his  induftry,  but  wanting  the  fupe- 
rior  fatisfaftion,  which  a  more  generous  parent 
would  probably  have  derived  from  the  happy 
eftablifhment  of  a  daughter.     He  gained,  how- 

U  ever. 
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ever,  from  the  hypocvify  of  Winifred,  what  he 
could  not  claim  from  her  affe6tion,  the  honour  of 
being  lamented  with  a  profufion  of  tears.  She 
diftinguilhed  herfelf  by  difplaying  all  the  delicate 
gradations  of  filial  forrow;  but  recovered,  at  a 
proper  time,  all  the  natural  gaiety  of  her  temper, 
which  fhe  had  now  the  full  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging, being  miftrefs  of  a  magnificent  manfion, 
within  a  mile  of  a  populous  town,  and  enabled 
to  enliven  it  with  all  the  arts  of  luxury,  by  inhe- 
riting fuch  accumulated  wealth,  as  would  fafely 
fupport  the  utmoft  efforts  of  provincial  fplendor, 
Mifs  Wormwood  now  expefted  to  fee  every 
bachelor  of  figure  and  confequence  a  fuppliant 
at  her  feet:  flie  promifed  to  herfelf  no  little  enter- 
tainment in  fporting  with  their  addrelTes,  without 
the  fear  of  fuffering  from  a  tyrannical  hufband,  as 
fhe  had  learned  caution  from  her  father,  and  had 
privately  refolved  not  to  trufl  any  man  with  her 
money  j  a  refolution  the  more  difcreet,  as  fhe  had 
much  to  apprehend,  and  very  little  to  learn  froni 
fo  dangerous  a  mailer!  Tlie  good-natured  town, 
in  whofe  environs  the  rich  Winifred  refided,  verv 
kindly  pointed  out  to  her  no  lefs  than  twenty  lively 
beaux  for  her  choice ;  but,  to  the  Ihame  or  the 
honour  of  thofe  gentlemen^  they  w^ere  too  honeft 
to  make  any  advances.  The  report  of  her  youth- 
ful frolics,  and  the  dread  of  her  fajcaflic  wit,  had 

more 
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more  power  to  repel,  than  her  perfon  and  her 
wealth  had  to  attraft.  Paffing  her  fiftieth  year, 
file  acquired  the  ferious  name  of  Miilrefs,  without 
the  dignity  of  a  wife,  and  without  receiving  a 
Tingle  offer  of  marriage  from  the  period  in  which 
llie  became  the  poffeffor  of  fo  opulent  a  fortune. 

Whether  this  mortifying  difappointment  had 
given  a  peculiar  afpcrity  to  her  temper,  or  whether 
malevolence  was  the  earlier  charattcriftic  of  her 
mind,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  from  this  autumnal,  or  rather  wintry 
fcafon  of  her  life,  Mrs.  Wormwood  made  it  her 
chief  occupation  to  amufe  herfelf  with  the  moft 
fubtle  devices  of  malicious  ingenuity,  and  to 
fruftrate  every  promifmg  fcheme  of  affe6tion  and 
delight,  which  Hie  difcovered  in  the  wide  circle 
of  her  acquaintance.  She  feemed  to  be  tormented 
with  an  inccffa.nt  dread,  that  youth  and  beauty 
might  fecure  to  themfelves  that  happinefs,  which 
flie  found  wit  and  fortune  were  unable  to  beftow; 
hence  flie  watched,  with  the  moft  piercing  eye,  all 
the  lovely  young  women  of  her  neighbourhood, 
and  often  infmuated  herfelf  into  the  confidence 
of  many,  that  flie  might  penetrate  all  the  fecrets  of 
their  love,  and  privately  blaft  its  fuccefs.  She 
was  enabled  to  render  herfelf  intimate  with  the 
young  and  the  lovely,  by  the  opulent  fplendor  in 

which 
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which  flic  lived,  and  by  the  bewitching  vivacitv 
of  her   converfalion.     llcr  talents  of  this  kind 
were,  indeed,  extraordinary;  her  mind  was  never 
polifhed  or  enriched  by  literature,  as  Mr.  Worm- 
wood fet  little  value  on  any  books,  excepting  thofe 
of  his  counting-houfc ;  and  the  earlier  years  of  his 
daughter  were  too  much  engaged  by  duplicity  and 
intrigue,  to  leave  her  either  leifure  or  inclination 
for  a  voluntary  attachment  to  more   improving 
ftudies.     She  read  very  little,  and  was  acquainted 
with   no  language  but  her  own;  yet  a  brilliant 
underftanding,  and  an  uncommon  portion  of  ready 
wit   fupplied  her  with  a  more  alluring  fund  of 
converfation,  than  learning  could  beftow.     She 
chiefly  recommended  herfelf  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  by  the  infmuating  charm  of  the 
moft  lively  ridicule,  and  by  the  art  of  feafoning 
her  difcourfe  with  wanton  inuendos  of  fo  fubtle 
a  nature,  that  gravity  knew  not  how  to  object  to 
them.     She*'  had  the  fmgular  faculty  of  throw- 
ing fuch  a  foft  and  dubious    twilight   over  the 
moft  licentious  images,  that  they  captivated  curio- 
fity  and    attention,  without  exciting  either  fear 
or  difguft.     Her    malevolence   was   perpetually 
difguifed  under  the  mafk  of  gaiety,  and  fhe  com- 
pletely pofleired  that   plaufibility    of  malice,  fo 
difficult  to  attain,  and  fo  forcibly  recommended 
In  the  words  of  Lady  Macbeth  : 

"  Bear 
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"  Bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 

*'  Your  hand,  your  tongue  ;  look  like  the  innocent 

"  flower, 
"  But  be  the  ferpent  under  it' 

With  what  fucccfs  flie  praOlfed  this  dangerous 
leflbn,  the  reader  mv.y  learn  froni  the  following 
adventure. 

It  was  the  cuftom  of  Mrs.  Wormwood  to  pro- 
fcfs  the  moft  friendly  folicitude  for  female  youth, 
and  the  higheft  admiration  of  beauty;  (he  wiflied 
to  be  confidercd  as  their  patronefs,  becaufe  fuch 
an  idea  afforded  her  the  faireft  opportunities  of 
fecretly  mortifying  their  infuffcrablc  prefumption. 
With  a  peculiar  refinement  in  malice,  (he  firft 
encouraged,  and  afterwards  defeated,  thofe  amu- 
fmg  matrimonial  projefts,  which  the  young  and 
beautiful  are  fo  apt  to  entertain.  The  higheft 
gratification,  which  her  ingenious  malignity  could 
devifc,  confifted  in  torturing  fome  lovely  inexpe- 
rienced girl,  by  playing  upon  the  tender  paflions 
of  an  open  and  unfufpefting  heart. 

Accident  threw  within  her  reach  a  moft  tempt- 
ing fubjeft  for  fuch  fiend-like  diverfion,  in  the 
perfon  of  Amelia  Nevil,  the  daughter  of  a  brave 
and  accomplilhed  officer,  who  clofmg  a  laborious 

and 
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and  honourable  life  in  very  indigent  circumftanccT, 
had  left  his  unfortunate  child  to  the  care  of  his 
niaiden  fifter.  The  aunt  of  Amelia  was  fuch  an 
Old  Maid  as  might  alone  fuffice  to  refcue  the 
fifterhood  from  ridicule  and  contempt.  She  had 
been  attached,  in  her  early  days,  to  a  gajlant 
youth,  who  unhappily  loft  his  own  life  in  prc- 
ferving  that  of  his  dear  friend,  her  brother :  ilie 
devoted  herfclf  to  his  memory  with  the  moft  ten- 
der, unaffected,  and  invariable  attachment;  re- 
fufmg  feveral  advantageous  offers  of  marriage, 
though  her  income  was  fo  narrow,  that  neceffity 
obliged  her  to  convert  her  whole  fortune  into  an 
annuity,  juft  before  the  calamitous  event  hap- 
pened, which  made  her  the  only  guardian  of  the 
poor  Amelia.  This  lovely,  but  unfortunate  girl  was 
turned  of  fourteen  on  th©  death  of  her  father. 
She  found,  in  the  houfe  of  his  fifter,  the  moft 
friendly  afylum,  and  a  relation,  whofe  heart  and 
mind  made  her  moft  able  and  willing  to  form  the 
character  of  this  engaging  orphan,  who  appeared 
to  be  as  highly  favoured  by  nature,  as  fhe  was 
perfecuted  by  fortune.  The  beauty  of  Amelia 
was  fo  ftriking,  and  the  charms  of  her  lively 
underftanding  began  to  difplay  themfelves  in  fo 
enchanting  a  manner,  that  her  afteclionate  aunt 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  placing  her  in  any 
lower  order  of  life ;  fhe  gave  her  the  education 

of 
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If  a  gentlewoman,  In  tlie  flattering  and  gci^rroik^ 
hope,  that  her  various  attraftions  might  fiip})ly  the 
Tibfohite  want  of  fortune,  and  that  i]^c  Hioiild  enjoy 
Tjio  delight  of  feeing  her  dear  Amelia,  liappily 
Kittled  in  marriage,  before  her  deatli  expofcd  her 
lovelvward  to  that  poverty,  which  was  her  only 

inheritance, Heaven   difpofed    it    othervvife. 

This  amiable  woman,  after  having  acted  the  part 
of  a  moft  afTcctionatc  parent  to  her  indigent  niece, 
died  before  Amelia  attained  the  age  of  twenty. 
The  poor  girl  was  now  apparently  deilitute  ot 
every  refource  j  and  expofed  to  penury,  with  a 
heart  bleeding:  for  the  lofs  of  a  mofi:  induljjent 
proteftor.  A  widow  lady  of  her  acquaintance 
very  kindly  afforded  her  a  refuge  in  the  firft  mo- 
ments of  her  diftrefs,  and  propofcd  to  two  of  her 
opulent  friends,  that  Amelia  fhould  refide  with 
them  by  turns,  dividing  her  year  between  them, 
and  pafling  four  months  with  each.  As  foon  as 
Airs.  Wormwood  was  informed  of  this  event,  as 
llie  delighted  in  thofe  oftentatious  acls  of  apparent 
beneficence,  which  are  falfely  called  charity,  flie 
defired  to  be  admitted  among  the  voluntary 
guardians  of  the  poor  Amelia.  To  this  propofal 
all  the  parties  aflented,  and  it  was  fettled,  that 
Amelia  fnould  pafs  the  laft  quarter  of  every  year, 
as  long  as  ftie  remained  fmgle,  under  the  roof  of 
Mrs.  V^^ormwood.     This  lovely  orphan  had  a  {cn- 

fibility 
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fibllity  of  heart,  which  rendered  her  extremely 
grateful  lor  the  protc£tion  flie  received,  but  which 
made  her  feverely  feel  all  the  miferies  of  depend- 
ance.  Her  beauty  attracted  a  multitude  of  admi- 
rers, many  of  whom,  prefuming  on  her  poverty, 
treated  lier  with  a  licentious  levity,  which  always 
w^ounded  licr  ingenuous  pride.  Her"  pcrfon,  her 
mind,  her  manners,  were  univerfally  commended 
by  the  men ;  but  no  one  thought  of  making  her 
his  wife.  "  Amelia,"  they  cried,  "  is  an  enchant- 
ing creature;  but  who,  in  thcfe  times,  can  afford 
to  marry  a  pretty,  proud  girl,  fupported  by  cha- 
rity?" Though  this  prudential  queftion  was  never 
uttered  in  the  pre  fence  of  Amelia,  flie  began  to 
perceive  its  influence,  and  fuffered  a  painful  dread 
of  proving  a  perpetual  burden  to  thofe  friends, 
by  whofe  generofity  Ihe  fublifted;  fhe  wiflied  a 
thoufand  times,  that  her  afTeftionate  aunt,  inflead 
of  cultivating  her  mind  with  fuch  dangerous  re- 
finement, had  placed  her  in  any  ftation  of  life 
where  flie  might  have  maintained  herfelf  by  her 
own  manual  labour  :  ihe  fometinies  entertained  a 
project  of  making  fome  attempt  for  this  purpofe  ; 
and  fhe  once  thought  of  changing  her  name,  and 
of  trying  to  fupport  herfelf  as  an  aSlrcfs  on  one  of 
the  public  theatres ;  but  this  idea,  which  her  honefl 
pride  had  fuggefled,  was  effectually  fuppreffed  by 
her  nvyicfty ;  and  llie  continued  to  wafte  the  mofl 
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precious  time  of  her  youth,  under  the  mortifica- 
tion of  perpetually  wilhing  to  change  her  mode  of 
life,  and  of  not  knowing  how  to  efTeft  it.  Almoft 
two  years  had  now  elapfed  fnice  the  death  of  her 
aunt,  and  without  any  profpe6^  of  marriage:  flie 
was  now  .in  her  fecond  period  of  refidence  with 
Mrs.  Wormwood.  Amelia's  underftanding  was 
by  no  means  inferior  to  her  other  endowments; 
the  began  to  penetrate  all  the  arttul  difguife,  and 
to  gain  a  perfe6t  and  very  painful  infight  into  the 
real  character  of  her  prefent  hoflefs.  This  lady 
liad  remarked,  that  when  Mifs  Nevil  refided  with 
her,  her  houfe  was  much  more  frequented  by 
gentlemen,  than  at  any  other  feafon.  Tliis,  indeed, 
was  true;  and  it  unluckily  happened,  that  thefe 
viiitors  often  forgot  to  aj^plaud  the  fmart  fayings 
of  Mrs.  Wormwood,  in  contemplating  the  fweet 
countenance  of  Amelia;  a  circumflance  fully  fuf- 
ficient  to  awaken,  in  the  neglected  wit,  the  moll 
bitter  envy,  hatred,  and  malice.  In  truth,  Mrs. 
Wormwood  detelled  her  lovely  gueft  with  the 
moll  implacable  virulence;  but  iTie  had  the  Angu- 
lar art  of  difguiling  her  deteftation  in  the  language 
of  flattery  :  flie  underllood  the  truth  of  Pope's 
maxim,  "  He  hurts  me  mojlwho  lavijlily  commends;'* 
and  flic  therefore  made  ufcof  lavifli  commendation, 
as  an  inftrument  of  malevolence  towards  Amelia; 
Ihe  infultcd  the   tafte  and  ridiculed  the  choice 
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of  every  new  married  man ;  and  declared  herfelf 
covinced  that  he  was  a  fool,  becaufe  he  had  not 
chofen  that  moil  lovely  young  woman. 

To  more  than  one  gentleman  (he  faid.  You 
muft  marry  Amelia;  and,  as  few  men  chufe 
to  be  driven  into  wedlock,  fome  offers  were 
poffibly  prevented  by  the  treacherous  vehemence 
of  her  praife.  Her  malice,  however,  was  not 
fufficiently  gratified  by  obferving  that  Amelia 
had  no  profpeft  of  marriage.  To  indulge  her 
malignity,  fhe  refolved  to  amufe  this  unhappy 
girl  with  the  hopes  of  fuch  a  joyous  event,  and 
then  to  turn,  on  a  fudden,  all  thefe  fplendid  hopes 
into  mockery  and  delufion.  Accident  led  her  to 
pitch  on  Mr.  Nelfon,  as  a  perfon  whofe  name  flie 
might  with  the  greateft  fafety  employ,  as  the 
infrrument  of  her  iniidious  defign,  and  with  the 
greater  chance  of  fuccefs,  as  fhe  obferved  that 

Amelia    had    conceived    for    him    a  particular 
regard. 

Mr.  Nelfon  was  a  gentleman,  who,  having  met 
with  very  fmgular  events,  had  contracted  a  great, 
but  very  amiable  fingularity  of  character:  he  was 
placed,  early  in  life,  in  a  very  lucrative  commercial 
lituation,  and  was  on  the  point  of  fettling  happily 
in  marriage  with  a  very  beautiful  young  lady,  when 
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the  houfe,  in  which  flie  refided,  was  confumed 
by  fire.  Great  part  of  her  family,  and  among 
them  the  deftined  bride,  was  buried  in  the  ruins. 

Mr.  Nelfon,  in  lofmg  the  object  of  his  ardent 
affection,  by  fo  fudden  a  calamity,  loft  for  fome 
time  the  ufe  of  his  reafon;  and  when  his  health 
and  fenfes  returned,  he  ftill  continued  under  the 
opprcffion  of  the  profoundeft  melancholy,  till  his 
fond  devotion  to  the  memory  of  her  whom  he  had 
loft  in  fo  fevere  a  manner,  fuggefted  to  his  fancy  a 
fmgular  plan  of  benevolence,  in  the  profecution 
of  which,  he  recovered  a  great  portion  of  his 
former  fpirits.  This  plan  confifted  in  fearching 
for  female  objefts  of  charity,  whofe  diftrefles  had 
been  occafioncd  by  fire.  As  his  fortune  was 
very  ample,  and  his  own  private  expences  very 
moderate,  he  was  able  to  relieve  manv  unfortu- 
nate  perfons  in  this  condition ;  and  his  affe6tionate 
imagination  delighted  itfelf  with  the  idea,  that 
in  thefe  uncommon  afts  of  beneficence,  he  was 
guided  by  the  influence  of  that  lovely  angel,  whofe 
mortal  beauty  had  periflied  in  the  flames. 

Mr.  Nelfon  frequently  vifited  a  married  fifter, 
who  was  fettled  in  the  town  where  Mrs.  Worm- 
wood refided.  There  was  alfo  in  the  fame  town, 
an  amiable  elderly  widow,  for  whom  he  had  a 
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particular  efleem.  This  lady,  whofe  name  was 
Melford,  had  been  left  in  very  fcanty  circiim- 
flances  on  the  death  of  her  hufband,  and,  rcliding 
at  that  time  in  London,  flie  had  been  involved  in 
additional  diftrefs  by  that  calamity,  to  which  the 
attentive  charity  of  Mr.  Nelfon  was  for  ever  di- 
rected :  he  more  than  repaired  the  lofs  which  flie 
fuftained  by  fire,  and  afTilled  in  fettling  her  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  fifter. 

Mrs.  Melford  had  been  intimate  with  the  aunt 
of  Amelia,  and  was  ftill  the  moll:  valuable  friend 
of  that  lovely  orphan,  who  paid  her  frequent 
vifits,  though  flie  never  refided  under  her  roof. 
Mr.  Nelfon  had  often  feen  Amelia  at  the  houfe 
of  Mrs.  Melford,  which  led  him  to  treat  her  with 
particular  politenefs,  whenever  he  vilited  Mrs. 
Wormwood  ,  a  circumflance  on  which  the  latter 
founded  her  ungenerous  project.  She  perfe6lly 
knew  all  the  Angular  private  hiftory  of  Mr.  Nel- 
fon, and  firmly  believed,  like  all  the  reft  of  his 
acquaintance,  that  no  attraftions  could  ever  tempt 
him  to  marry;  but  flie  thought  it  poflible  to  make 
Amelia  conceive  the  hope,  that  her  beauty  had 
melted  his  refolution  3  and  nothing  flie  fuppofed, 
could  more  effe6tually  mortify  her  gueft,  than  to 
find  herfelf  derided  for  fo  vain  an  expectation. 
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Mrs.  Wormwood  began,  therefore,  to  infinuate, 
in  the  moft  artful  manner,  that  Mr.  Nclfon  was 
verv  particular  in  his  civilities  to  Amelia  ;  magni- 
fied all  his  amiable  qualities,  and  exprefled  the 
greateft  pleafure  in  the  profpeft  of  fo  delightful  a 
match.  Thefe  petty  artifices,  however,  had  no 
effecl  on  the  natural  modcfty  and  difiidcncc  of 
Amelia  ;  Oie  faw  nothing  that  authorized  fuch  an 
idea  in  the  ufual  politenefs  of  a  well-bred  man  of 
thirty-feven;  flic  pitied  the  misfortune, (he  admired 
the  elegant  and  engaging,  though  ferious  manners, 
and  flic  revered  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Nclfon;  but, 
fuppoling  his  mind  to  be  entirely  engrofled,  as  it 
really  was,  by  his  Angular  charitable  purfuits,  flic 
entertained  not  a  thought  of  engaging  his  affection. 

Mrs.Wormwood  was  determined  to  play  off  her 
favourite  engine  of  malignitv,  in  a  counterfeited 
letter.  She  had  acquired,  in  her  youth,  the  \crj 
dangerous  talent  of  forging  any  hand  that  flie 
pleafed  ;  and  her  pafl^ion  for  mifchief  had  afforded 
her  much  practice  in  this  treacherous  art.  Having 
previoufly,  and  fecretly  engaged  Mr.  Nclfon  to 
drink  tea  with  her,  flie  wrote  a  billet  to  Amelia, 
in  the  name  of  his  hand.  The  billet  faid,  that  he 
defigned  himfelfthe  pleafure  of  pafllng  that  after- 
noon at  the  horfc  of  Mrs.  Wormwood,  and 
requefted  the  favour  of  a  private  conference  with 
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JVIifs  NevII  in  the  courfe  of  the  evening,  intimat- 
ing, in  the  moft  delicate  and  doubtful  terms,  an 
ardent  defire  of  becoming  her  hufband.  Mrs. 
Wormwood  contrived  that  Amelia  (liould  not 
receive  this  billet  till  juft  before  dinner  time, 
that  ibe  might  not  fhev/  it  to  her  friend  and  con- 
fidant Airs.  Melford,  and,  by  her  means,  detefci: 
its  fallacy  before  the  hour  of  her  intended  humi, 
liation  arrived. 

Ameha  bluflied  on  reading  the  note,  and  in  the 
firft  furprife  of  unfufpecting  innocence,  gave  it  to 
the  vigilant  Mrs.  Wormwood  ,  who  burft  into 
vehement  expreflions  of  delight,  congratulated 
her  blufliing  gueft  on  the  full  fuccefs  of  her  charms, 
and  triumphed  in  her  own  prophetic  difcernment 
They  fat  down  to  dinner,  but  poor  Amelia  could 
hardly  fwallow  a  morfel  ;  her  mind  was  in  a  tu- 
multuous agitation  of  pleafure  and  amazement. 
The  malicious  impoftor,  enjoying  her  confufion^ 
allowed  her  no  time  to  compofe  her  hurried  fpi- 
rits  in  the  folitude  of  her  chamber.  Some  female 
vifitors  arrived  to  tea ;  and,  at  length,  Mr.  Nelfon 
entered  the  room.  Amelia  trembled  and  bluflied 
as  he  approached  her ;  but  flie  was  a  little  re- 
lieved from  her  embarraffment  by  the  bufinefs  of 
the  tea-table,  over  which  flie  prefided.  Amelia 
was  naturally  graceful  in  every  thing  flie  did,  but 
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the  prefcnt  agitation  of  her  mind  gave  a  tempo- 
rary awkwardnefs  to  all  her  motions  :  ihe  com- 
mitted many  Httle  blunders  in  the  management  of 
the  tea-table;  a  cup  fell  from  her  trembling  hand, 
and  was  broken  ;  but  the  politenefs  of  Mr.  Nel- 
{on  led  him  to  fay  fo  many  kind  and  graceful 
things  to  her  on  thefc  petty  incidents,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  increafmg  her  diftrefs,  they  pioduced  an 
oppofite  effe^l,  and  the  tumult  of  her  bofom  gra- 
dually fubfided  into  a  calm  and  compofed  de- 
light.    She  ventured  to  meet  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Xelfon,  and  thought  them  exprcfllve  of  that  ten- 
dernefs  which  promifed  a  happy  end  to  all  her 
misfortunes.     At  the  idea  of  exchanjjinir  miferv 
and  dependence  for  comfort  and  honour,  as  the 
wife  of  fo  amiable  a  man,  her  heart  expanded 
with  the  moft  innocent  and  grateful  joy.     This 
appeared  in  her  countenance,  and  gave  fuch  an 
exquilitc  radiance  to   all  her  features,   that  fhe 
looked  a  thoufand  times  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
Mrs.  Wormwood  faw  tliis  improvement  of  her 
charms,  and,  fickening  at  the  fight,  determined 
to  reduce  the  fplendor  of  fuch  infufiferable  beauty, 
and  haftily  to  terminate  the  triumph   of  her  de- 
luded guefi.    She  began  with  a  few  malicious  and 
farcaftic  remarks  on  the  vanity  of  beautiful  young 
women,  and  the  hopes  which  they  frequently  en- 
tertained of  an  imaginary  lover;  but  finding  thefe 
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remarks  produced  not  the  cffecl  flie  intended, 
llie  took  an  opportunity  of  vvhifpering  in  the  ear 
of  Amelia,  and  begged  her  not  to  harbour  any 
vain  expectations,  for  the  billet  flie  had  received 
was  a  counterfeit,  and  a  mere  piece  of  pleafantrv. 
Amelia  Ihuddered,  and  turned  pale:  furprife,  dif- 
appointment,  and  indignation,  confpired  to  over- 
whelm her.  She  exerted  her  utmoft  power  to 
conceal  her  emotions  ;  but  the  conflict  in  her 
bofom  was  too  violent  to  be  difguifed.  The  tears 
which  ihe  vainly  endeavoured  to  fupprefs,  burft 
torth,  and  the  was  obliged  to  quit  the  room  in 
very  vifible  diforder.  Mr.  Nelfon  expreffed  his 
concern  j  but  he  was  checked  in  his  benevolent 
enquiries  by  the  caution  of  Mrs.  Wormwood, 
who  faid,  on  the  occalion,  that  Mifs  Nevil  was  a 
very  amiable  girl,  but  ihe  had  fomc  peculiarities 
of  temper,  and  was  apt  to  put  a  wrong  con- 
llruttion  on  the  innocent  plcafantry  of  her  friends. 

^Mr.  Nelfon  obferving  that  Amelia  did  not  re- 
turn, and  hoping  that  his  departure  might  con- 
tribute to  rcrtore  the  interrupted  harmony  of  the 
houfe,  took  an  early  leave  of  Mrs.  Wormwood  ; 
who  immediately  flew  to  the  chamber  of  Amelia, 
to  exult,  like  a  fiend,  over  that  lovely  victim  of 
her  fuccefsful  malignity.  She  found  not  the  per- 
fon,  whom  flie  was  fo  eager  to  infult.     Amelia 
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indeed,  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  pafTed  there 
a  very  mifcrable  half  hour,  mucli  hurt  by  the 
treacherous  cruelty  of  Mrs.  \\''ormwood  ;  and  tlill 
more  wounded  by  reflections  on  her  own  cre- 
dulity, which  the  condemned  with  that  cxcefs  of 
feverity  fo  natural  to  a  delicate  mind,  in  ar- 
raisnins:  itfelf.  She  would  have  flown  for  imme- 
diate  confolation  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Melford, 
but  flie  had  reafon  to  believe  that  lady  engaged 
on  a  vifit,  and  Are  therefore  refolved  to  take  a 
folitary  walk  for  the  purpofe  of  compofmg  her 
fjiirits  ;  but  neither  folitude  nor  exercife  could 
reftore  her  tranquillity ;  and,  as  it  grew  late  in 
the  evening,  Hie  hafl:ened  to  Mrs.  Melford's,  in 
hopes  of  now  finding  her  returned.  Her  worthy 
old  confidant  was,  indeed,  in  her  little  parlour 
alone,  when  Amelia  entered  the  room.  The  eyes 
of  this  lovely  girl  immediately  betrayed  her  dif- 
trefs  ;  and  the  old  lady,  with  her  ufual  tendernefs, 
exclaimed,  "  Good  heaven  !  my  dear  child,  for 
what  have  you  been  crying  ?"  "  Becaufe,"  replied 
Amelia,  in  a  broken  voice,  and  burfting  into  a 
frefli  fliower  of  tears,  "  becaufe  I  am  a  fool."  Mrs. 
Meltbrd  began  to  be  moft  ferioufly  alarmed,  and, 
cxprefling  her  maternal  folicitudc  in  the  kindeft 
manner,  Amelia  produced  the  fatal  paper. — 
"  There,"  fays  flie,  "  is  a  letter  in  the  name  of 
your  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Nclfon  ;  it  is  a  forgery 
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of  Mrs.  Wormwood's,  and  I  have  been  fuch  an 
idiot  as  to  believe  it  real." 

The  affe£lionate  Mrs.  Melford,  who,  in  her 
firft  alarm,  had  apprehended  a  much  heavier  ca- 
lamity, was  herfelf  greatly  comforted  in  difcover- 
ing  the  truth,  and  faid  many  kind  things  to  con- 
fole  her  young  friend.  "  Do  not  fancy,"  replied 
Amelia,  "  that  1  am  fooliihly  in  love  with  Mr. 
Nelfon,  though  I  think  him  the  moil  pleafing,  as 
w^ell  as  the  mofi:  excellent  of  men  ;  and  though  I 
confefs  to  you,  that  I  fliould  certainly  think  it  a 
blefied  lot  to  find  a  refuge  from  the  mifery  of  my 
prefent  dependence  in  the  arms  of  fo  benevolent 
and  fo  generous  a  protetlor." — '*  Thofe  arms  are 
now  opened  to  receive  you,"  faid  a  voice  that 
was  heard  before  the  fpeaker  appeared.  Amelia 
ftarted  at  the  found,  and  her  furprife  was  not  a 
little  increafed  in  feeing  Mr.  Nelfon  himfelf,  who 
entering  the  room  from  an  adjoining  apartment, 
embraced  the  lovely  orphan  in  a  tranfport  of  ten- 
dernefs  and  delight.  Amelia,  alive  to  all  the 
leelings  of  genuine  modefly,  was  for  fome  minutes 
more  painfully  diftrefled  by  this  furprife,  than  fhe 
had  been  by  her  pafl  mortification.  She  was 
ready  to  fink  into  the  earth,  at  the  idea  of  having 
betrayed  •  her  fecret  to  the  man,  from  whom  flie 
would  have  laboured  moll  to  conceal  it.     In  the 
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firil  tumult  of  this  delicate  confufion,  flie  finks 
into  a  chair,  and  hides  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief.    Nelfon,    with   a  mixture  of  refpe£t  and 
love,  being  afraid  of  increafing  her  diftrefs,  feizes 
one  of  her  hands,  and  continues  to  kifs  it  with- 
out uttering  a  word.     The  good  Mrs.  Melford, 
almoft  as  much  aftoniflied,  but  lefs  painfully  con- 
fufed  than  Amelia,  beholds  this  unexpefted  fcene 
with  that  kind  of  joy  which  is  much  more  dif- 
pofed  to  weep  than  to  fpeak  :  and,    while  this 
little  party  is  thus  abforbed  in  filence,  let  me  hafleii 
to  relate  the  incidents  which  produced  their  fitua- 
tion.  Mr.  Nelfon  had  obferved  the  farcaftic  manner 
of  Mrs.  Wormwood  towards  Amelia,  and,  as  foon 
as  he  had  ended  his  uncomfortable  vilit,  he  hal^ 
tended  to  the  worthy  Mrs.  Melford,  to  give  her 
fome  little  account  of  what  had  paffed,  and  to 
concert  with  her  fome  happier  plan  for  the  fup- 
port  of  this  amiable  infulted  orphan.     "  I  am  ac- 
quainted," faid  he,  "  with  fome  brave  and  weal- 
thy officers,  who  have  ferved  with  the  father  of 
Mifs  Nevil,  and  often  fpeak  of  him  with  rcfpe^t; 
I  am  fure  I  can  raife  among  them  a  fubfcriptioii 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  tender  unfortunate 
girl :  we  will  procure  for  her  an  annuity,  th^i  lliall 
enable  her  to  efcape  from  fuch  malignant  patro- 
nage, to  have  a  little  home  of  her  own,  and  to 
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fupport  a  fcr\  ant."    Mrs.  Melford  was  tranfported 
with  this   idea ;    and,    recollecting  all  her  own 
obligations  to  this  benevolent  man,  wept,  and 
extolled  his  generofity ;  and,  fuddenly  feeing  Ame- 
lia at  fome  diftance,    through  a  bow  window, 
"which  commanded  the  ftreet  in  which  flie  lived, 
*'  Thank  heaven !"  flic  cried,  "  here  comes  my 
poor  child,  to  hear  and  blefs  you  for  the  extent 
of  your  goodnefs."     Nelfon,  who  delighted  moll 
in  doing  good  by  Health,  immediately  extorted 
from  the  good  old  lady  a  promife  of  fecrefy :  it  was 
the  beil:  part  of  his  plan,    that  Amelia  fliould 
never  know  the  perfons  to  whom  flie  was  to  owe 
her  independence.     "  I  am  ftill  afraid  of  you,  my 
worthy  old  friend,"  faid  Nelfon  ;  "  your  counte- 
nance or  manner  will,  I  know,  betray  me,  if  Mifs 
Nevil  fees  me  here  to  night."     "  Well,"  faid  the 
delighted  old  lady,  "  I  will  humour  your  delicacy  ; 
Amelia   will,    probably,    not  ftay  with  me   ten 
minutes;  you  may  amufe  yourfelf,  for  that  time, 
in  my  fpacious  garden  :    I  will  not  fay  you  are 
here;  and,  as  foon  as  the  good  girl  returns  home, 
I  will  come  and  impart  to  you  the  particulars  of 
her  recent  vexation."    "  Admirably  fettled !"  cried 
Nelfon;  and  he  immediately  retreated  into  a  little 
back  room,  which  led,  through  a  glafs  door,  into  a 
long  flip  of  ground,  embellilbed  with  the  fweetcft 
and  the  leaft  expenfive  flowers,  which  afforded 

a  fa- 
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a  favourite  occupation  and  amufement  to  Mrs. 
Melford.  Nclfon,  after  taking  a  few  turns  in 
this  diminutive  garden,  finding  himfelf  rather 
chilled  by  the  air  of  the  evening,  retreated  again 
into  the  little  room  he  had  pafled,  intending  to 
wait  there  till  Amelia  departed;  but  the  partition 
between  the  parlours  being  extremely  flight,  he 
overheard  the  tender  confelTion  of  Amelia,  and 
was  hurried  towards  her  by  an  irrcfiftible  impulfe, 
in  the  manner  already  defcribed. 

IVIrs.  Melford  was  the  firft  who  recovered  from 
the  kind  of  trance,  into  which  our  little  party  had 
been  thrown  by  their  general  furprife ;  and  flie 
enabled  the  tender  pair,  in  the  profpeet  of  whofe 
union  her  warm  heart  exulted,  to  regain  that  eafy 
and  joyous  poffeilion  of  their  faculties,  which  they 
loft  for  fome  little  time  in  their  mutual  embarrafs- 
ment.  The  applaufe  of  her  friend,  and  the  adora- 
tion of  her  lover,  foon  taught  the  diffident  Amelia 
to  think  lefs  feverely  of  herfelf.  The  warm-hearted 
Mrs.  Melford  declared,  that  thefe  occurrences 
were  the  work  of  Heaven.  "  Thar,"  replied  the 
afFeftionate  Nelfon,  "  I  am  moft  willincr  to  allow; 
but  you  muft  grant,  that  Heaven  has  produced 
our  prcfent  happinefs  by  the  blind  agency  of  a 
fiend ;  and,  as  our  dear  Amelia  has  too  gentle  a 
fpirit  to  rejoice  in  beholding  the  malignity  of  a 
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devil  converted  into  the  torment  of  its  poiTeffor,  I 
mud  beg,  that  fhe  may  not  return,  even  for  a 
fmgle  night,  to  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Wormwood." 

Amelia  pleaded  her  fenfe  of  pafl  obligations, 
and  v^iflied  to  take  a  peaceful  leave  of  her  pa- 
tronefs;  but  flie  fubmitted  to  the  urgent  intreaties 
of  Nelfon,  and  remained  for  a  few  weeks  under 
the  roof  of  Mrs.  Melford,  when  fne  was  united 
at  the  altar  to  the  man  of  her  heart.  Nelfon  had 
the  double  delight  of  rewarding  the  affection  of 
an  angel,  and  of  punilhing  the  malevolence  of  a 
fiend.  He  announced,  in  perfon,  to  Mrs.  Worm- 
wood his  intended  marriage  with  Amelia,  on  the 
very  night  when  that  treacherous  Old  Maid  had 
amufed  herfelf  with  the  hope  of  deriding  her 
guefl,  whofe  return  flie  was  eagerly  expefting,  in 
the  moment  Nelfon  arrived  to  fay,  that  Amelia 
would  return  no  more. 

The  furprife  and  mortification  of  Mrs.  Worm- 
wood arofe  almoft  to  frenzy;  flie  racked  her  mali- 
cious and  inventive  brain  for  expedients  to  defeat 
the  match,  and  circulated  a  report  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  which  decencv  will  not  allow  me  to  explain. 
Ker  artifice  was  detected  and  defpifed.  Amelia 
was  not  only  married,  but  the  moft  admired,  the 
mod  beloved,  and  the  happieft  of  humtin  beings ; 

an 
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an  event  which  preyed  fo  incefifantly  on  the  fplrits 
of"  Mrs.  Wormwood,  that  flie  fell  into  a  rapid 
decline,  and  ended,  in  a  few  months,  her  mif- 
chievous  and  unhappy  life,  a  memorable  example, 
that  the  moft  artful  malignity  may  fometimes  pro- 
cure for  the  objc6^  of  its  envy,  that  very  happinefs 
which  it  labours  to  prevent. 


D 


ANECDOTE  OF  Dr.  GREEN. 

R.Green,  of  St.  John's  College,  trying  to 

fkate,  got  a   terrible  fall  backwards. 

"  Why,  Doftor,"  faid  a  friend  that  was  near  him, 
''  I  thought  you  had  underftood  the  bufmefs  bet- 
ter."— "  O,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  I  have  the 
theory  perfectly;  I  want  nothing  but  the  prac- 
tice."— How  many  of  us,  in  matters  of  a  much 
higher  and  more  important  nature,  come  under 
the  DoOor's  predicament! 


SPLEEN. 

CURSE  on  thee  Spleen !  or  liberate,  my  foul. 
Or  I  muft  call  on  Madnefs  for  relief; 
Madnefs  is  blifs,  compar'd  with  thy  controul 
Of  ncrvelefs  yearnings,  and  lean^  tearlefs  grief! 

For 
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For  Madnefs  fometimes  will  give  ear  to  mirth ; 

Yes,  I  have  feen  him  footh'd  into  a  fmile  : 
But  thou,  O  Locuft!  of  the  ficklieft  birth, 

Gangren'il  all  humours  with  thy  vapoury  bile! 

Not  even  Love — and  Madnefs  fits  by  Love, 

And  hears  his  tale,  and  fighs,  and  oft  will  weep: 

Whilft  thou,  worfh  horror  of  the  wrath  of  Jove? 
\^'ouldft  dafli  him  headlong  from  the  wildcft 
fleep. 

I  can  no  more. — Heav'n  fave  me  I  left  defpair 
Drive  my  poor  ftruggling  foul  to  tax  thy  care ' 


THE  RASH  FATHER, 

A  MORAL   TALE. 

R.  Tomlinfon,  a  worthy  and  eminent  mer- 
chant of  Briftol,  who  had  raifed  an  hand- 
fome  fortune  with  reputation,  would  have  been 
an  unexceptionable  charafter,  if  he  had  not  afted 
in  a  very  unfatherly  manner,  by  having  taken  a 
prepofterous  avcrfion  to  his  eldeft  fon,  becaufe  he 
would  not  facrifice  himfelf  to  a  woman  every  way 
difagreeable  to  him  for  the  fake  of  her  money. 
In  the  laft  conyerfatioii  between  George  and  his 

father. 
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father  upon  the  fubjcft  on  which  they  frequently 
debated  with  mutual  warmth,  (though  George, 
during  his  warmed  obje£lions  to  the  lady  in  quef- 
tlon,  did  not  behave  difrefpectfully)  the  latter 
talked  to  him  in  the  following  peremptory  ftrain: 

"  Well,  George,  fmce  you  fo  obflinately  refufe 
to  marry  Mifs  IJodges,  though  you  might  make 
your  fortune  by  making  her  your  wife,  for  Ihe  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  you,  and  has  no 
relations  to  controul  her,  I  will  have  nothing  more 
to  fay  to  you:  therefore  you  may  go  where  you 
pleafe,  for  under  this  roof,  young  man,  you  flial) 
not  flecp  another  night." 

George  was  thunderflruck  at  the  concluding 
words  of  his  father's  fpeech,  not  in  the  leaft 
imagining  that  he  -would,  or  that  he  could,  have 
carried  his  refentment  fo  far  againft  him.  He 
was  rooted  to  the  floor,  unable,  ^ox  feme  moments, 
to  flir  or  to  fpeak;  but  he  was  foon  roufed  from 
his  ftupor  by  his  father's  voice,  who  re-addreffed 
him  with  ftill  louder  tones — 

"  Why  do  }ou  ftand  thus  ftupified  with  your 
mouth  open  like  an  idiot? — I  fpeak  plain  enough, 
don't  I  ? — You  underftand  me,  don't  you  ? — I  tell 
you,  George,  again,  that  if  you  will  not  confent 
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to  marry  Hannah  Hodges,  you  may  take  yourfelf 
away  as  foon  as  you  pleafe!" 

George  made  no  reply,  but  bowed  obfequiouflv, 
and  moved  towards  the  door. 

Mr.  Tomlinfon,  provoked  at  his  filcnce,  which  he 
confidered  as  a  confirmation  of  his  difobcdience, 
told  him,  jull:  as  he  was  fliutting  the  door,  "  that 
he  was  a  d — d  perverfe  fellow,  and  would,  one 
time  or  other,  repent  of  his  folly. 

George,  without  returning  an  anfwer,  quitted 
the  houfe  direftly,  and  went  to  a  gentleman  in  a 
different  quarter  of  the  city,  from  whom  he  had 
received,  on  his  father's  account,  as  well  as  in 
confequence  of  his  own  good  behaviour,  many 
flattering  civilities. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  Harry,  his  younger 
brother,  who  had  been  abfent  a  few  days  on  his 
father's  bufinefs,  arrived. —  When  he  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  tranfactions  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  he  naturally  enquired  after 
his  brother. 

"  Your  brother,"  faid  Mr.  Tomlinfon,  redden- 
ing with  rage,  "  is  an  undutiful  dog,  and  I  have 

given 
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given  him  up  to  his  own  inventions.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him:  he  has  thought  proper  to 
refufe  Hannah  Hodges,  and  till  he  can  bring 
himfelf  to  put  twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  his 
pocket  by  marrying  a  girJ  who  doats  upon  him,  I 
ihall  difclaim  him  for  my  Ton." 

Harry,  fliockcd  at  that  fpeecli,  b:gged  him  to 
j:ecal  his  words,  and  to  take  his  brotl.er  into  fa- 
vour again;  but  to  no  purpofe  did  he  give  the 
ftrongeft  proofs  of  his  fraternal  afFciftion.  His 
father  was  inexorable,  and  left  the  room  deter- 
inined  to  difmherit  an  amiable  fon,  becaufe  he 
would  not  render  himfelf  wretched  for  life,  by 
fubmitting  to  his  unreafonable — not  to  fay  cruel — 
commands. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  George  repaired,  on 
being  ejeded  from  his  father's  houfe,  received 
him  with  his  ufual  politencfs,  was  greatly  con- 
cerned to  hear  of  his  old  friend's  unjuft  and  inju- 
rious behaviour,  and  kindly  undertook  to  produce 
a  reconciliation  between  them. 

"  As  you  are  not  unacquainted.  Sir,  with  my 
/athcr's  inflexibihty,  when  he  has  once  fet  his 
heart  on  a  thing,  you  cannot,  I  imagine,  have  any 
hopes  of  his  receiving  me  again  into  his  favour, 

but 
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but  upon  his  own  terms,  to  which  I  can,  by  no 
means  fubfcribe,  becaufe  I  cannot  poffibly  think 
of  giving  my  hand  to  a  woman  whom  I  behold 
with  the  higheft  difguft,  in  order  to  enrich  my- 
felf  with  her  fortune. — Honour  and  confcience 
both  forbid  me  to  act  in  fo  bafe,  fo  mercenary  a 
manner." 

"  I  approve  of  your  fentiments,  George,"  re- 
ph'ed  Mr.  Hofkins,  "  and  will  not,  you  may  be 
afiTured,  defire  you  to  act  in  oppofition  from  them ; 
but,  notwithflanding  what  you  have  faid,  I  am 
fanguine  enough  to  believe  that  I  fliall  be  a  fuc- 
cefsful  negociator  between  you  and  your  father: 
I  will,  at  leaft,  do  my  beft  endeavours,  and  if  thofe 
endeavours  fucceednot  according  to  my  willies,  I 
will  try  to  put  you  into  a  way  to  fubfift  genteelly, 
though  driven  from  the  proteftion  of  him  who, 
under  the  influence  of  a  contemptible  paflion, 
fliamefully  overlooks  the  merit  of  fo  worthy  a  fon. 
In  the  mean  time,"  added  he,  "  you  fhall  be  ac- 
commodated at  my  houfe." 

George,  whofe  bofom  glowed  with  gratitude 
while  Mr.  Hofkins  fpoke  the  above  words,  with 
an  earneftnefs  which  evinced  the  fmcerity  of  his 
friendfhip,  poured  out  the  acknowledgments 
which  immediately  occurred  to  him. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hoiklns,  who  was  a  man  not  given  to 
falfify  his  promifes,"  went  the  very  next  day  to 
Mr.  Tomlinfon,  and  talked  ferioufly  over  the 
affair  which  had  occafioned  his  vifit  to  him.  "  I 
am  both  furprifed  and  concerned,  my  old  friend," 
faid  he,  "  to  find  that  you  have  treated  your  fon 
George  with  fo  much  unkindnefs,  with  fo  much 
injuftice,  and  were  1  to  add  cruelty,  I  fhould  not 
make  ufe  of  too  ftrong  an  expreflion. — I  always 
thought  that  you  had  too  great  a  regard  for 
George  to  render  him  miferable." 

"  Why,  fo  I  have,"  replied  he,  haftily  interrupt- 
ing him,  "  I  don't  want  to  make  him  miferable; 
I  want  to  make  him  happy." 

"  You  have  not  difcovered  fuch  a  defire,  let 
me  tell  you  though,  by  turning  him  out  of  doors, 
becaufe  he  wnll  not  marry  the  girl  whom  you  have 
pitched  upon,  againfl  his  inclination." 

"Inclination! What   fignifies   inclination? 

Prudence  fliould  always  give  place  to  inclination. 
Hannah  Hodges  is  a  good  fort  ^f  a  girl,  and  has 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  at  her  oWn  command. — 
She  is  not  handfome,  indeed;  but  what  of  that? 
Tliere's  no  necelTity  for  beauty  in  a  wife ;  beauty 
does  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good  in  the 

world.— 
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world.-But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.— George 
has  fhewn  himfelf  a  refraftory  puppy,  and  (o  I 
have  fent  him  off  to  follow  his  inclination,  fince 
he  is  fo  devilifh  fond  of  it." 

Mr.  Hofkins,  though  he  was  not  difpofed  to 
controvert  fome  of  the  pofitions  in  his  friend's 
fpeech,  was  fo  extremely  diffatisfied  with  it  upon 
the  w^hole,  that  he  could  not  help  re-attacking 
him  with  all  the  powers  of  argument  and  perfua- 
iion  he  was  mailer  of;  but  Mr.  Tomlinfon  rev 
mained  unfhaken  by  them,  and  pofitively  refufed 
to  take  his  ejefted  fon  under  his  roof  again  with- 
out the  required  fubmifhon. — Unable,  therefore, 
to  gain  his  point,  Mr.  Hofkins  returned  to  his 
young  friend,  and,  after  having  thrown  out  a  few 
fevere  refle6tions  againft  his  father,  which  his 
unpaternal  behaviour  had  extorted  from  him,  he 
renewed  his  generous  affurances. 

A  privateer,  in  which  Mr.  Hofkins  had  a  con- 
iiderable  fhare,  being  to  fail  foon  on  a  cruize 
againft  the  French,  he  afked  George  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  put  himfelf  in  fortune's  way,  by  hazard- 
ing his  perfon  againft  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

George,  who  was  a  patriotic  youth,  fired  im- 
mediateJy  at  hearing  thefe  enemies  mentioned ; 

and 
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and  Mr.  Hofkins  ventured  to  recommend  him  to 
the  Captain  as  a  young  man  who  would  do  him 
no  difcredit  when  his  courage  was  called  upon. 

In  lefs  than  a  fortnight  after  the  failing  of  the 
privateer  iti  which  George  was  on  board,  Mifs 
Hodges  met  with  fo  fmart  a  fliock  to  her  finances 
by  the  fudden  flight  of  a  gentleman  to  the  con- 
tinent whom  flic  had  entrufted  with  a  large  part 
of  her  fortune,  for  the  fake  of  more  intereft  than 
fhe  could  have  from  the  funds,  that  flie  was  re- 
duced to  a  very  ftrait  fituation  j  for  flie  never, 
indeed,  had  the  fum  of  which  Mr.  Tomlinfon, 
mifled  by  appearance,  and  duped  by  his  credulity, 
thought  her  poffeifed  of. 

lliis  event  opened  Mr.  Tomlinfon's  eyes,  and 
he  fmcerely  repented  of  having  proceeded  with  fo 
much  rigour  againft  a  fon  who  had  not,  on  any 
other  occafion,  proved  undutiful. 

Harry,  feeing  his  father  very  much  concerned 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  affeftcd  by  his  very 
penitential  effufions,  faid,  "  Pray  let  me  go.  Sir, 
to  Mr.  Holkins  :  perhaps  he  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity foon  to  let  my  brother  know,  fomc  how, 
of  this  happy  turn ;  I  long  to  have  him  acquainted 
with  your  returned  regard," 

-  ^  "  You 
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"  You  are  an  excellent  boy,  Harry,"  faid  Mn 
Tomlinfon, "  for  that  fpeech  ;  but  I  fhall  never  for- 
give myfelf  for  my  raflinefs. — My  poor  George 
may  be  killed  or  cafl  away  by  this  time.  However, 
I  will  go  and  talk  with  my  friend  Holkins  about 
this  bufinefs." — He  accordingly  went  immediately 
to  Mr.  Hoikins,  who  exprelTed  a  great  deal  of 
fatisfaftion  at  his  repentance  j  and  communicated 
not  a  little  pleafure  to  him  by  a  piece  of  news 
he  had  jufl  received  concerning  his  privateer. 
•^  She  has  taken  a  good  prize,"  continued  he, 
"  and  I  expeft  her  home  in  a  fliort  time.  Your 
fon,  who  is  a  brave  boy,  went  out  as  happy  as 
he  could  be  under  the  load  of  your  unkindnefs , 
but  he  will  be  quite  another  thing  when  he  finds 
you  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms  :  and  I 
own,  I  now  wiOi  extremely  to  fee  the  interview 
between  you,  as  I  am  pretty  fure  that  you  will  bury 
all  your  former  refentment  againft  him  in  your 
firft  embrace  when  he  comes  afliore." 

"  Ay,  that  I  will,  replied,  Mr.  Tomlinfon  ;  tho* 
I  iliould  be  almoft  afhamed  to  fee  him. — However, 
I  will  make  him  all  the  amends  in  my  power  for 
my  paft  unfatherly  behaviour. — In  the  height  of 
that  refentment,  which  I  now  remember  with 
the  trueft  contrition,  I  with  a  hafty  ftroke  of  my 
pen  difmherited  him  3  but  I  will,  as  foon  as  I  get 

home. 
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I 
home,  erafe  every  word  diftated  by  pafllon,  and 
fuhftitute  others,  for  which  he  fliall  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  revile  my  memory  when  I  am  no  more." 

With  this  laudable  refolution  he  left  Mr.  Hof- 
kins  ;  but  juft  when  lie  came  within  a  few  yards 
of  his  own  door,  he  fell  down  in  an  apopleftic  fit, 
from  which  he  was  recovered  by  the  ufual  re- 
medies adminiflered  in  fuch  cafes ;  though  he 
died  before  he  could  make  the  intended  altera- 
tion in  his  will. 


ANECDOTE  OF  JEANNIN. 

JEANNIN  was  Prefident  of  the  Parliament  of 
Dijon,  when  Henry  the  Fourth  took  poffcf- 
fion  of  Paris. — A  rich  country  Gentleman  of  Bur- 
Sfundy  being  much  ftruck  with  Jeannin's  elo- 
quence in  the  Parliament  of  that  Province,  was 
very  anxious  to  have  him  for  his  fon-in-law,  and 
waited  upon  him  to  tell  him  of  his  intention. 
On  his  afking  him  what  property  he  pofleffed, 
Jeannin,  pointing  to  his  head,  and  to  a  fmall  col- 
leiflion  of  books  in  the  room,  faid,  "  In  thefe. 
Sir,  confill  all  my  wealth  and  all  my  fortune." 

A  a  The 
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The  force  of  CONJUGAL  AFFECTION. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

A  Very  llriking  proof  of  conjugal  afFe6lion 
mult  give  pleafure  to  all  who  are  happy 
themfelves  in  the  marriage  ftate,  in  confequence 
of  it,  and  who  wifli  to  fee  every  couple  nuptially 
connefted,  in  pofleflion  of  the  fame  felicity ;  the 
following  tale,  containing  fuch  a  proof — and  on 
the  ladies  fide — will,  furely,  be  read  by  the  fair 
fex  with  particular  fatisfaftion ;  by  the  Britifli 
fair  too,  though  the  heroine  of  the  llory  is  a  fo- 
reigner— nay,  a  Florentine. 

Thofe  who  have  been  converfant  in  writings 
concerning  the  Italian  nation  muft  remember  to 
have  met  with  fevere  ftriclures  on  the  women  of 
Florence,  for  the  licentioufnefs  of  their  conduft, 
in  confequence  of  the  levity  of  their  principles  ; 
and,  not  improbably,  from  the  warmth  of  their 
conftitutions,  arifmg  from  the  warmth  of  their 
climate.  Conjugal  infidelity,  however,  though  it 
may  be  frequent  in  fuch  a  climate,  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  fpot.  In  every  part  of  the 
peopled  globe,  matrimonial  inconftancy  may,  un- 
doubtedly, be  met  with,  and  even  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  the  north  have  produced  pairs  not  alto- 
gether 
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gether  exempt  from  that  charge  which  has  been 
Co  feverely  pointed  againft  the  Florentine  fair 
ones. 

Violetta  Bellini,  with  a  large  fliare  of  beauty,  had 
much  more  wit  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  majority 
of  her  fex.  With  a  figure  towering  to  a  majeftic 
height,  w^ithout  the  alliftance  of  wool  and  fea- 
thers, fhe  was  totally  free  from  a  certain  awk- 
wardnefs,  by  which  many  tall  women  are  diflin- 
guiflied :  flie  was,  indeed,  finely  proportioned 
throughout,  and  was  fo  graceful  in  her  motions, 
that  while  (he  looked  a  Venus,  flie  reminded 
every  clalTical  beholder  of  that  line  in  Virgil,  in 
which  yEncas  recognizes  his  goddefs-mother  by 
her  graceful  ftep  at  her  departure  from  him  in 
her  fmart  hunting-drefs.  With  features  happily 
arranged,  and  rendered  doubly  attraftive  by  the 
expreffion  with  which  they  were  illuminated, 
Violetta  never  failed  to  allure  every  man  whofe 
heart  was  fufceptible  of  tender  imprefllons,  and 
feemed  to  have  fufficient  power,  in  a  pair  of  fpeak- 
ing  eyes,  (in  whatever  manner  ihe  wanted  to  em- 
ploy them,)  to  fubdue  every  heart  which  flic 
wiflied  to  conquer.  But  Violetta  was  no  coquette. 
There  was  only  one  man  in  Florence  whom  flie 
wiflied  to  conquer,  and  that  heart  flie  fubdued ;  nor 
did  flie,  from  the  day  flie  was  indiflblubly  united 

to 
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to  him,  give  him  the  leafl:  reafon  to  fufpefl  her  of 
any  illicit  proceeding,  injurious  to  his  own  honour, 
and  to  her  reputation.  He  confidercd  himfelf,  and 
juftly,in  pofTeflion  of  atreafureof  ineftimable  value, 
and  the  compliments  which  fhe  received  from  all 
his  friends  upon  the  felicity  of  his  choice,  made 
him  ftill  more  fatisfied  with  his  purchafe ;  for 
Violetta  not  having  been  fo  much  favoured  by 
fortune  as  by  nature,  might  have  been  thrown 
into  the  way  of  very  dangerous  temptations,  if 
Signor  Bellini,  a  man  of  opulence,  erudition,  and 
tafle,  with  a  no  fmall  fhare  of  moral,  as  well  as 
literary  merit,  had  not  placed  her  in  a  fphere  of 
life  to  which  fhe  was  not,  indeed,  born,  but  in 
which  flie  appeared  to  uncommon  advantage. 
Far  from  being  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  profpe- 
rity,  far  from  being  intqxicated  by  her  elevation, 
file  behaved  with  fuch  exquifite  propriety  upon 
every  occafion,  that  llie  drew  the  high  eft  pane- 
gyrics from  all  thofe  who  had  eyes  to  fee,  judg- 
ment to  difcern,  and  candour  to  approve.  By 
thofe  only  who  envied  her  exalted  ftate  was  her 
behaviour  in  that  ftate  condemned:  by  them  only 
was  her  condu8:  cenfured,  and  her  character  tra- 
duced. There  is,  doubtlefs,  as  much  truth  as 
poetry — perhaps  more —  in  the  following  couplet : 

"  Envy  will  merit,  like  a  fnade  purfue, 
"  But,  like  a  ftiadow,  proves  the  fubftance  trae." 

Yet 
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Yet  the  malevolence  of  the  envious  muft  al- 
ways give  fome  pain  to  the  deferving ;  and  what 
has  not  an  Italian  lady  to  fear  from  the  malevo- 
lence of  a  rival  beauty — if  the  accounts  of  Ita- 
lian jealoufy  are  not  the  fictions  of  a  fabulill. 

Friends  in  abundance  Violetta  gained  by  the 
propriety  of  her  conduft,  but  by  that  very  con- 
duft  (lie  alfo  made  many  of  her  own  fex  her  ene- 
mies; efpecially  thofc  women  among  her  married 
acquaintance  ;  who  could  not  bear  to  behold  her 
fuperior  to  them  in  riches  :  they  were  pained  by 
her  profperity,  and  they  were  fecretly  pained  too 
by  her  happinefs,  though  they  affefted  to  defpife 
her  for  her  attachment  to  one  man ;  and  thofe 
who  were  checked  by  no  moral  confiderations, 
availed  themfelves  of  every  feminine  art  to  blaft 
that  reputation  which  feverely  reproached  them 
for  their  deviations  from  the  paths  of  conjugal 
virtue. — In  every  fliape  they  could  think  of,  they 
attacked  her :  they  left  nothing  undone,  indeed, 
to  iliake  -her  fidelity ;  but  their  efforts  were  as 
weak  as  they  were  wicked ;  the  rofe  fuperior  to 
all  the  artifices  made  ufe  of  to  render  her  incon- 
ftant  to  the  man  for  whom  flie  felt  the  fincereft 
affeftion;  to  the  man  whom  flie  loycdj  honoured, 
and  revered. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  principal  traits  of  VIoIetta's  cha- 
jacter,  and  thofc,  who  from  a  review  of  them, 
feel  themfehes  prepoffeffed  in  her  favour,  will  not 
be  furprifed  to  hear  that  her  hufband,  while  he 
was  as  fenfible  of  her  intrinfic  merit,  as  he  was  of 
the  force  of  her  perfonal  attraftions,  was  uxorious 
to  an  unufual  degree,  and  never  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  her  conjugal  fidelity,  was  feized  with 
that  paflion  which  is  productive,  efpecially  in  the 
iioter  climates — of  confequences,  at  once  to  be 
dreaded  and  deplored. 

Signor  Bellini  was,  in  facl,  as  fond  a  hu{band 
as  had  been  ever  remembered  among  his  amorous 
countrymen,  and  every  new  proof  which  Violetta 
gave  him  of  her  fteady  attachment  to  him,  ren- 
dered him  ftill  more  firmly  attached  to  her.  In 
the  animated  language  of  true  poetry. 

They  were  the  happieft  pair  of  human  kind; 

The  rolling  year  its  varying  courfe  perform'd. 

And  back  return'd  again : 

Another,  and  another  fmiling  came. 

And  faw  their  happinefs  unchang'd  remain  ; 

Still  in  her  golden  chain. 

Harmonious  concord  did  their  wiflies  bind. 

Their  fludies,  pleafures,  taftes  the  fame. 

This 
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This  amiable  pair,  completely  happy  in  them- 
felves,  were  alfo  feelingly  alive  to  the  felicity  of 
others ;  and  were  particularly  pleafed  to  fee  any 
marks  of  that  domeftic  fatisfaftion  for  which  they 
were,  themfelves,  fo  juftly  celebrated.  Ilicre 
were  few  couples,  indeed,  in  the  circle  of  their 
married  friends,  wlio  could  with  any  propriety, 
be  placed  upon  a  line  with  them  :  there  were 
fome,  however,  who  fcemed  to  deferve  an  equal 
fliare  of  admiration  for  their  conjugal  love  ;  and 
an  equal  fhare  of  applaufe  for  their  connubial 
condu6l. 

Among  thcfe  were  the  VIvaldis,  with  whom 
they  interchanged  the  moft  friendly  vifits,  upon, 
the  moft  intimate  footing ;  but  they  had  not  been 
long  fo  happily  conncftcd  before  unexpected 
events  divided  them  from  each  other.  Vivaldi, 
one  day,  to  his  great  furprife,  as  he  had  no  ex- 
pc61:ation  of  preferment,  tiiough  he  was  highly 
cfteemed  by  thofc  who  direfted  the  government 
of  Florence,  received  orders  to  prepare  himfelf 
to  execute  an  important  commiffion  at  a  diftancc 
from  his  native  city ;  and  he  was  the  more  flat- 
tered by  this  appointment,  not  lefs  honourable 
than  lucrative,  for  while  it,  was  calculated  to  im- 
prove his  fortune,  it  paid  the  higheft  compliments 
to  his  talents  for  negociation.  The  adieus  between 

the 
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the  Bellinis  and  the  Vivaldis,  when  the  feparat- 
ing  hour  arrived,  were  more  than  friendly — they 
were  affeftionate ;  but  the  latter  would  not  have 
been  mentioned  at  all  in  this  llory,  had  they  not, 
bv  their  journey  from  Florence,  given  rife  to 
thofe  adventures  in  which  the  former  were  en- 
gaged, and  therefore  eventually  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  them. 

In  a  few  months  after  his  departure  from  Flo- 
rence, Vivaldi  received  difpatches  which  occa- 
fioned  his  removal  to  Genoa,  and  he  conformed 
to  them  with  his  ufual  alacrity  j  but  he  paid  dear 
for  his  compliance  with  them  ;  not  that  he  ap- 
peared to  lefs  advantage  there  than  he  had  done 
at  other  places  ;  but  he,  unfortunately,  fell  in  with 
fome  of  the  Nobleffe,  who  carried  licentioufnefs 
as  far  as  it  would  go  in  every  refpe6l,  and  by  af- 
fociating  too  frequently  with  them,  he  not  only 
found  his  fortune,  but  his  conftitution  injured. 
By  gamblmg  he  made  deplorable  breaches  in  his 
finances ;  and  by  drinking  he  brought  himfelf 
into  fo  alarming  a  ftate,  that,the  fond,  the  faithful 
companion  of  his  life  began  to  be  apprehenfive 
of  the  mofl  fatal  confequences.  Her  apprehen- 
fions  were  but  too  well  grounded  :  her  feelings 
occafioned  by  them  were  hardly  to  be  fupported. 
In  this  unhappy  ftate,  in  a  place  where  Ihe  had 

no 
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no  people  about  her  of  either  fex  whom  flie  could 
venture  to  call  her  friends,  in  the  moft  eligible, 
ill  the  exalted  fenfe  of  the  word,  fhe  naturally- 
turned  her  thoughts  to  that  city  in  which  flie  was 
born  and  educated,  and  as  naturally  wished  for 
the  fociety  of  thofc  of  whofe  friendfhip,  free  from 
all  interefted  views,  flic  had  received  the  (Irongefi: 
and  moft  endearing  proofs.  Among  her  friends 
in  this  agreeable  line  the  Bellinis  were  fifft  in  her 
efteem.  To  her  amiable  Violetta,  therefore, 
Louifa  wrote  a  very  affeftionate,  but  diftrefsful 
epiftlc,  in  which  flie  earneftly  requefted  her,  after 
having  painted  in  the  moft  forcible  colours,  the 
approaching  diftblution  of  her  deareft  Camillo,  to 
prevail  on  Signor  Bellini  to  fet  out  with  her,  im- 
mediately, for  Genoa,  as  (lie  was  fituated  in  a 
manner  fufficient  to  excite  pity  in  the  moft  ob- 
durate breaft ;  furrounded  by  perfons  on  wliom 
Ilie  could  have  no  dependence,  and  feverely  pained 
every  hour  in  the  day,  by  the  hafty  ftrides  which 
the  only  man  in  the  world  for  whom  flie  herfeJf 
wiflied  to  live,  made  to  the  confines  of  the  grave. 
Having  difpatched  this  epiftlc,  (in  fome  parts  of 
"which  her  tears  had  rendered  the  letters  almoft: 
illegible,)  flie  indulged  herfelf  with  the  rational 
hopes  of  feeing  her  Violetta  as  foon  as  it  was 
in  her  power,  if  nothing  had  happened  preyious 

B  b  to 
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to  the  receipt  of  it,  to  make  her  departure  from 
Florence  impra6licable. 

Violetta  could  not  help  weeping  over  that  let- 
ter which  had  been  evidently  written  by  the  pea 
of  defpondence,  and  fincerely  fympathized  with 
her  affli6led  friend,  while  flie  read  the  paffages 
particularly  relating  to  Camillo's  defperate  fitua- 
tion.  Ludovico's  feelings  upon  this  melancholy 
occafion,  were  fimilar  to  his  Violetta's,  and  he 
carried  her  wiflies,  in  confequence  of  Louifa's  let- 
ter, into  immediate  execution,  by  faying,  "  We 
will  make  preparations  for  our  journey  without 
delay.  Grieved  as  I  am  on  Camillo's  account,  I 
am  doubly  aife6ted  by  Louifa's  diflrefs." 

The  latter  part  of  this  fpeech,  as  It  exprefled 
the  full  force  of  Violetta's  fenfations,  melted  her 
into  tears ;  but  fhe  foon  dafhed  them  away,  and 
difcovered  an  enchanting  eagernefs  to  convey 
herfelf  to  Genoa. 

At  Genoa  they  arrived  too  late  to  fee  Camillo, 
but  their  arrival  was  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  poor 
Louifa,  who,  in  her  widowed  ftate,  appeared  in 
the  moft  pitiable  light.  While  they  beheld  her 
in  that  light,  they  did  every  thing  which  hu- 
manity 
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manity  could  prompt,  which  friendfliip,  engen- 
dered by  affeftion  could  fuggell,  to  blunt  the 
edge  of  a  forrow  that  was  almoft  infupportable — 
to  whifper  peace  to  her  diftrafted  mind. 

When  Ludovico  and  his  Violetta  had  happily 
fucceeded  by  the  exertion  of  their  confolatory 
powers,  they  had  the  additional  fatisfa£i:ion  to  fee 
their  own  friendly  efforts  ftrcngthened  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  lady  nearly  related  to  Louifa,  who  had 
been  feveral  years  very  happily  married  to  a  gen- 
tleman fettled  at  Gibraltar,  from  which  place 
they  were  come  upon  a  vifit ;  and  as  thefe  new 
friends — new  to  her,  as  fhe  had  not  feen  them 
for  feveral  years  —  preffed  her  to  return  with 
them,  inftead  of  going  back  to  Florence,  flie  was, 
at  laft,  as  her  Florence  friends  endeavoured  to 
encreafe  the  weight  of  her  Gibraltar  ones,  pre- 
vailed on  to  comply  with  their  importunate 
defires,  and  with  the  more  readinefs,  as  her  dear 
Violetta,  and  the  amiable  huiband  of  her  heart, 
promifed  to  vifit  her  as  foon  as  the  bufinefs  which 
they  had  to  tranfaft,  in  confequence  of  fome  im- 
portant intelligence  from  Florence,  was  finiflied. 

When  the  bufmefs  which  detained  the  Bellinis 
at  Genoa,  after  the  departure  of  the  difconfolate 
Louifa,   was  adjufted,  they  made  hafte  to  fulfil 

their 
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their  proniife  to  her,  and  were  in  a  few  days 
afterwards,  under  fail  with  the  nioft  flattering 
profpccts  of  an  expeditious  and  agreeable  pafTage  : 
expeditious  on  account  of  the  brifknefs  of  a  very 
favourable  gale,  and  agreeable  on  account  of  the 
clearnefs  and  ferenity  of  the  fky.  Of  their  flat- 
tering profpeft,  however,  they  were  in  a  fliort 
time  deprived,  not  by  unpropitious  winds  or  by 
unpleafant  weather,  but  by  the  hoftile  appear- 
ance of  a  Turkilh  veflel,  navigated  in  the  fervice 
of  piracy,  and  manned  by  a  let  of  defperate 
fellows  who  were  at  war  with  all  mankind,  and 
who  were  particularly  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
leading  Chriftians  into  captivity. 

The  military  appearance  which  the  crew  of 
this  vefl^el  made,  did  not  fl:rike  any  terror  into 
thofe  who  conduced  the  Ihip  in  which  the  Bel- 
linis  were  embarked ;  but  as  they  were  by  no 
means  prepared,  either  from  number  or  weight, 
to  oppofe,  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs,  they 
furrcndered  on  the  firfl;  fummons,  to  prevent  the 
eflfufion  of  human  blood:  in  the  nautical  language, 
they  ftruck. 

By  this  capture"  the  pirates  gained  but  a  fmall 
booty.  The  chief  of  them,  however,  the  mo- 
ment he  caft  his  eyes  on  Violetta,  regarded  her 

as 
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as  a  jewel,  fit  for  the  turban  of  the  Grand  -Seignior 
himfeJf,  and  animated  by  this  idea,  determined  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  favourable  reception  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  by  the  introdutlion  of  his  beautiful 
prifoner  into  the  Seraglio. — With  fwelling  fails 
and  fwelling  expeftations,  he  returned  to  the 
port  from  which  he  had  failed,  with  his  prize ; 
and  by  taking  the  propereft  meafures  he  could 
think  of  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends,  he  arrived 
at  the  accomplilhmcnt  of  his  defircs,  foon  after  his 
arrival  at  the  metropolis  of  the  Turkilli  empire. 

Amurath,  commonly  called  the  amorous,  who 
at  that  time  wore  the  Turkifli  diadem,  and  in 
whofe  eyes  female  beauty  was  irrcfifiible,  received 
the  prefent  which  Abdullah  had  brought  for  him, 
with  all  the  raptures  of  a  voluptuous  monarch ; 
and  not  only  largely  rewarded  him  for  the  angelic 
creature  he  had  put  into  his  poflelhon,  but  freely 
pardoned  him  for  all  the  depredations  he  had 
committed  upon  the  fea,  without  deeming  him- 
felf  accountable  to  the  Porte  for  his  piratical 
proceedings. 

Here,  perhaps,  and  not  without  reafon,  the 
readers  of  this  narrative  will  enquire  after  the  af- 
feftionate,  the  fteady  huiband  of  Violetta:  they 
will  naturally  afk  in  what  manner  he  was  dif- 

pofed 
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pofed  of,  when  fhe  was  conveyed  to  the  capital 

of  the  Ottoman  empire.  As  the  feparation  of 
a  hufband  from  a  wife,  (the  fondeft  hufband  from 
the  fondeft  wife)  efpecially  as  they  were  both 
Chriftians,  could  be  no  objeft  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Infidel,  who  fubfifted  upon  the  irregular  harveft 
he  made  by  his  naval  and  unlicenced  acquifitions 
Bellini  was,  without  any  ceremony,  fold  for  a 
ilave,  and  conducted  by  his  new  mafter  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  fpot  on  which  he  had 
purchafed  him.  There,  though  he  abhorred  du- 
plicity, he  did  not  think  he  fliould  be  guilty  of  a 
very  immoral  a6lion  by  having  recourfe  to  difli- 
mulation,  in  order  to  relieve  himfelf  from  a  con- 
dition, which  was  doubly  painful  to  him,  as  he 
was  divided  from  all  he  held  dear  in  this  world, 
from  his  truly  beloved,  his  tendereft  Violetta,  to 
whom  it  is  now  time  to  return. 

The  reception  which  Violetta  met  with  from 
Amurath,  on  her  being  prefented  to  him,  would 
have  flattered  many  married  women,  who,  pof- 
fefifed  of  all  her  beauty,  had  no  ideas  of  conjugal 
honour,  no  fenfations  of  conjugal  love  to  ftrengthen 
their  conjugal  fidelity  :  but  flie,  not  lefs  attached 
to  her  Ludovico,  from  principle  than  from  paf- 
fton,  was  neither  delighted  by  the  inflated  en- 
comiums he  lavilhed  on  her  perfonal  charms,  nor 

feduced 
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feduced  by  the  brilliant  diftinftions  which  were 
deftined  for  her,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  munificence. 
She  rejefted  his  offers  to  make  her  his  Sultana ; 
to  crown  her  with  flowers,  and  to  inveft  her  with 
all  the  prerogatives  of  a  wife — and  all  for  love — 
connubial  love.  Firmly  devoted  to  the  man  to 
whom  flie  was  firft  united,  by  the  ftrongefl:  ties, 
and  who  had  taken  fad  hold  of  her  grateful 
heart,  by  a  ferics  of  generous  aftions  which  fuf- 
ficiently  evinced  the  ardour  of  his  affection,  the 
purity  of  his  friendfliip,  and  the  fincerity  of  his 
efleem ;  flie  was  not  afliamed  to  own  herfelf  his 
wife,  nor  afraid  to  declare  that  her  conjugal  vows 
Ihould  never  be  infringed. 

Amurath,  not  a  little  piqued  by  the  refufals 
which  he  little  expefted,  imagining  that  he  had 
not  only  exhibited  an  irrififtible  temptation  to 
female  vanity  and  female  pride,  but  that  he  had 
made  a  confiderable  deviation  from  the  dignity  of 
a  Sultan,  by  foliciting  the  hand  of  a  flave,  dif- 
miffed  her  with  a  difdainful  air,  and  accompanied 
that  difmiffion  with  a  mandate,  by  which  he  in- 
formed her,  that  he  fliould  in  a  few  hours,  vifit 
her  in  order  to  claim  a  full  fubmiffion  to  his  will, 
without  deeming  itneceffary  to  pay  any  regard  to 
thofe  vows  which  were,  in  her  opinion,  binding 
enough  to  exclude  her  from  a  throne. 

With 
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Wilh  this  fentencc  of  difiniiTion  Vloletta  re- 
tired with  decencv,  after  havinj?  heard  the  man- 
date  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  without 
dread.  She  retired  to  the  apartment  allotted  her, 
guarded  by  proper  officers  belonging  to  the  Se- 
raglio, and  employed  her  time  in  ftriking  out 
expedients  to  preferve  herfelf  from  violation,  till 
fhe  could  either  prevail  on  the  Sultan  to  poftpone 
the  indulgence  of  his  voluptuoufnefs,  or  find  out 
fome  methods  to  elude  the  execution  of  his  li- 
centious deligns  by  a  removal  from  her  prifon — 
for  in  that  light  flie  coniidered  the  apartment 
which  fhe  occupied.  To  gain  thefe  important 
points  fhe  too  had  now  recourfe  to  hypocrify,  ima- 
gining, that  the  concealment  of  her  plans  was 
the  moft  likely  way  to  render  them  fuccefsful. 
Agreeably  to  this  mode  of  acting,  flie  received 
Amurath,  on  her  fecond  interview  with  him,  in  a 
manner  which  charmed  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  began  to  repent  of  the  harfhnefs  with  which  he 
had  difmifTed  her,  even  condefcended  to  apologize 
for  the  fternnefs  of  his  behaviour.  His  eyes  and 
his  heart  were  both  foftened  by  love,  and  he  ap- 
proached her,  like  the  moft  enraptured  votary 
of  Venus,  in  order  to  feafl  upon  her  beauties, 
with  all  the  exftatic  joy  of  a  difciple  of  Mahomet. 
Had  lire  been  of  the  fame  inflammable  difpofition, 
fhe  would  have,  certainly,  forgotten  all  her  con- 
jugal 
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jugal  protedatlons,  and  received  his  tranfporli; 
with  reciprocal  delight.  But  Violetta  had  been 
call  in  another  mould  :  flie  was  challe  as  "  un- 
funned  fnow  ;  cliafte  as  the  icicle  tliat  hangs  on 
Diana's  temple."  At  the  very  moment  therefore, 
that  (he  allured  him  by  the  lullre  of  her  charms, 
ilie  checked  him  by  the  dignity  in  her  manner ; 
and  when  flie  found  that  he,  recovering  from  his 
avve-ftruck  fituation,  began  to  be  powerfully 
moved  by  the  fpirit  of  fcnfuality,  flie  contrived 
to  amufe  him  in  fo  fcntimental  a  ftyle,  that  all 
the  voluptuary  died  away  in  his  bofom,  and  Ihe 
had  the  fatisfa£lion  to  fee  him  retire  from  her,  re- 
vering that  virtue  which  he  came,  in  the  charaftcr 
of  a  royal  libertine,  to  deflroy. 

His  virtuous  impreffions,  however,  not  being 
very  deep,  Amurath  foon  felt  himfelf  under  the 
direftion  of  his  old  propenfities,  and  whenever  he 
was  actuated  by  them,  he  repaired  to  the  apart- 
ments of  his  new  charmer,  who,  fortunately,  from 
the  fertility  of  her  invention,  had  the  art  of 
"  talking  him  from  his  purpofe,"  from  day  to  day, 
and  began  to  conceive  hopes  that  flie  might  in 
time  bring  him  even  to  releafe  her  from  her  cap- 
tivity :  yet  when  fuch  flattering  ideas  rolled  in 
her  mind,  fhe  often  corrected  herfelf,  faying, 
**  To  what  purpofe  fliould  I  wifh  for  my  hberty 
C  c  *  in 
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in  a  ftate  of  feparation  from  the  only  man  in  tlic 
world  who  can  make  liberty  a  blefling  to  me? 
Were  I  in  a  ftate  of  unlimited  freedom  at  this 
very  inftant  I  could  not  be  happy  without  my 
deareft  Ludovico. 

While  fhe  was,  one  day,  reafoning  with  her- 
felf  in  this  manner,  one  of  her  female  attendants 
in  her  intereft,  put  a  letter  into  her  hand  with  a 
fecrecy  which  fufficiently  informed  her  that  its 
contents  were  of  importance  to  her.  She  opened 
it  with  precipitation — fhe  read  it  with  pleafure, 
with  rapture — for  it  came  from  her  lord,  her  huf- 
band,  her  Ludovico,  who  having  made  his  efcape 
from  his  mafter,  had,  after  many  fruitlefs  enqui- 
ries, difcovered  the  fpot  which  contained  his 
mat  chiefs  Violetta,  and  had  found  means,  pro- 
perly drfgui^fed,  to  bribe  one  of  the  officers  be- 
longing to  the  Seraglio,  (who  feemed  the  moft 
ready  to  favour  his  defigns)  to  deliver  a  letter  to 
her. 

In  confequence  of  the  animating  contents  of  her 
uncxpetled  epiftle,  Violetta,  with  her  trufty  fer- 
vant,  fet  out  at  the  appointed  hour,  to  meet  her 
Ludovico  at  tlie  appointed  place.  They  met ; 
and  their  interview  w^as  ^not  to  be  defcribed  :  but 
while  they  were  exchanging  their  fouls,  overflow- 
ing 
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ing  with  the  felicity  of  the  moment,  they  were 
fuddenly  interrupted  by  the  intrufion  of  a  couple 
of  eunuchs,  who,  dragging  them  from  their  en- 
dearments, conveyed  them  both  to  the  Sultan. 
Amurath,  as  foon  they  appeared  before  him,  re- 
proached Violetta  in  the  keeneft  terms,  for  pre- 
fering  the  embraces  of  a  Chriftian  Have  to  his, 
and  then  told  him,  in  fimilar  language,  that  he 
would  immediately  facrifice  him  to  his  refent- 
nient. 

Ludovico,  undaunted  by  this  menace,  replied, 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die ;  that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  any  mode  of  death  which  he  could  think 
of  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wrath ;  adding,  that  he 
was  prepared  to  lay  down  his  own  life  for  the 
prefervation  of  her's,  on  whofe  account  he  had 
ventured  within  the  walls  of  his  Seraglio. 

"  She  fliall  die  too,"  cried  Amurath,  with  im- 
petuous accents,  "  She  lliall  die  a  thoufand 
deaths." 

Struck  with  his  threats,  tremendoufly  articu- 
lated, Ludovico  now  fell  proflrate  at  the  feet  of 
the  furious  Sultan,  and  implored  him  to  recal  his 
Jaft  words. — "  Behold  her  beauty,  "  faid  he,  caft- 
ing  his  petitioning  eyes  towards  Violetta.     "  Can 

you 
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you  doom  that  graceful  form  to  death?  Cannot 
that  lovely  face,  cannot  thofe  flreaming  tears,  move 
you  to" — He  was  going  to  add,  "  compaiTion,"  but 
he  had  no  occafion.  Amurath  having  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  Violetta,  at  that  inftant,  and  feeling  a  fudden 
fit  of  tendernefs  come  over  him,  flopped  him 
fhort.     "  No  fhe  lliall  not  die  :  but  thou  (halt  be 
punifhed  in  the  mod  e^iemplary  manner,  for  hav- 
ing dared  to   attempt  the  feduftion  of  fuch  an 
anf]^el,  and  for  the  arrocfance  of   thv  behaviour 
on  being  detected.      Away  with  him."      Here 
Violetta,  who  flood  bv  the  Sultan  bathed  in  tears 
looking  down  to  the  proftrate  fupplicant  before 
him,  full  of  pity,  full  of  affeftion,  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  "  O  mighty  Sultan!  let  not  thy  cruel 
fentence  be  carried  into  execution.     The  man 
againft  whom  thy  anger  is  levelled  is  my — huf- 
band.      Vl'e  were  united  by  the  llrongefl  ties, 
and  knew  not  the  pangs  of  feparation,  till  one 
of  thy  lawlefs  fubjefts,  by  making  us  his  prifoneis, 
divided  us  in  a  way  the  mod  mortifying  to,  and 
deeply  lamented  by  us  both.     Thou  hail  received 
forcible  proofs  of  my  fidelity  to  him,  and  from  the 
high  opinion  I  have  of  his  conjugal  faith  1  cannot 
entertain  the  flighteft  doubt  of  his  fidelity  to  me. 
illuftrious  as  thou  art  by  the  brilliancy  of  thy 
ilation,  thou  haft  it  now  in  thy  power  to  Ihine 
with  redoubled  fplendor,  by  reftoring  us  to  free- 
dom, 
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dom,  and  thou  may  eft  be  affured,  that  we  fhall 
never  ceafe  to  blcfs  the  hand  by  whom  that  free- 
dom was  conferred.  But  if  one  Qf  us  muft  die  to 
glut  thy  revenge,  let  me  be  the  vi61im.  Save, 
O  fave  my  love,  my  lord,  my  hufband!" 

As  this  fpeech  was  pronounced  with  all  the 
ftrength  of  emphafis,  and  all  the  graces  of  elocu- 
tion, Amurath,  who  had  liftened  with  the  utmoft 
attention  to  the  delivery  of  it,  was  moved  by  the 
fentiments  which  it  contained — melted  by  the  pa- 
thos with  which  it  was  articulated. — After  a 
fliort  paufc,  during  which  he  appeared  to  be 
greatly  agitated,  he  faid,  in  a  foftcned  tone,  "  Fair 
Chriftian,  thou  haft  conquered !  thy  conjugal 
virtue  ftamps  excellence  upon  thy  character,  and 
thou  deferveft  all  that  happinefs  for  which  thou 
haft  fo  pathetically  pleaded.  I  reftore  thee  to  thy 
hufband's  arms.  Live  both  bright  patterns  to 
thofe  who  are  united  by  the  fame  ties  j  but  when- 
ever ye  think  of  the  man  to  whom  ye  are  in- 
debted for  the  reftoration  of  your  felicity,  remem- 
ber what  a  facrifice  to  felf-denial  has  been  made 
in  order  to  promote  your  happinefs." 

In  confequence  of  this  fpeech,  which  did  no 
fmall  honour  to  the  magnificent  fpeaker,  Ludo- 
vico  and  Violetta  were  permitted  to  a6t,  in  every 

rcfpe61:. 
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refpe^V,  agreeably  to  their  wiflies.  Soon  after 
this  permillion  they  returned  to  Florence  without 
any  more  reparations ;  the  recoliection  of  their 
pad  diftrelles  frequently  ferved  to  give  new  fpirits 
to  the  uninterrupted  feries  of  domeftie  delights 
which  fucceeded  them ;  and  they  often  remem- 
bered, with  gratitude,  the  man  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  the  reftoration  of  their  felicity. 


BON  MOT  OF  Mr.  QUIN. 

A  Young  fellow,  who  fancied  himfelf  polTeiTed 
of  talents  fufficient  to  cut  a  figure  on  the 
llage  in  comedy,  offered  himfelf  to  the  manager 
of  Covent-Garden  theatre,  who  defired  him  to 
give  a  fpeclmen  of  his  abilities  before  Mr.  Quin. 
After  he  had  rehearfed  a  fpeech  or  two,  in  a 
wretched  manner,  Quin  atked  him,  with  a  con- 
temptuous fneer,  whether  he  had  ever  done  any 
part  in  tragedy.  The  young  fellow  anfwered, 
that  he  had  done  the  part  of  Abel  in  the  Alchy- 
mift.  "  You  miftake,  boy,"  replied  Quin,  "  it 
was  the  part  of  Cain  you  a6led,  for  I  am  fure 
you  murdered  Abel" 

POPE. 
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POPE. 


AS  Mr.  Pope,"  fays  Richardfon,  "  and  my. 
ft' If  were  one  day  confidering  the  works 
"  of  St.  Evremond,  he  aikcd  me  how  I  liked  that 
**  way  of  writhig  in  wliich  profe  and  verfe  were 
"  mixed  together.  I  faid,  I  liked  it  well,  for 
"  that  off-liand  occafional  productions.  Why," 
replied  he,  "  I  have  fome  thoughts  of  turning 
out  fome  (ketches  I  have  by  mc  of  various  acci- 
dents and  reflexions  in  this  manner."  Pope,  like 
many  other  affeftedly  delicate  perfons,  profcifcd 
to  be  fond  of  certain  diflies  merely  on  account 
of  their  rarity.  A  Nobleman,  a  friend  of  his, 
who  wiflied  to  correct  this  difgufting  failing  in 
him,  made  his  cook  drefs  up  a  rabbit,  trufled  up 
as  a  foreign  bird,  to  which  he  gave  fome  fine 
name,  and  feafoned  it  with  fomething  extremely 
favour^^  The  bard  ate  of  it  very  heartily,  and  ex- 
preffed  his  relifh  of  the  tafle  of  the  fuppofed 
dainty;  and  was  not  a  little  difpleafed,  when  his 
friend  tojd  him  the  trick  he  had  put  upon  him. 


CATHA^ 
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CATHARINE  I.   EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA, 


AND 


WIFE  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

CATHARINE  was  the  natural  daughter  of  a 
country  girl,  and  was  born  at  Ringin,  a 
fmall  village  near  Dorpt,  in  Livonia.  According 
to  her  own  account  flie  was  born  April  5,  1689. 
Count  Rozin,  a  Swedilli  Lieutenant-Colonel,  own- 
ed the  village,  and,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  country,  fupported  both  the  mother  and  the 
child.  When  three  years  old,  fhe  loft  her  mo- 
ther, and  alfo  Count  Rozin,  on  which  the  parifll 
clerk  took  her  into  his  houfe.  Soon  after  Gluck, 
the  Lutheran  Minifter  of  Marienburgh,  took  her, 
and  employed  her  in  attending  his  children. — 
Wurmb  fays  flie  was  a  pattern  of  virtue,  which 
contradicts  the  report  that  fhe  had  been  a  com- 
mon woman  in  Livonia.  In  1701,  in  the  13th 
year  of  her  age,  (others  fay  in  the  18th)  fhe  ef- 
poufed  a  Swediili  dragoon,  who  was  with  her 
but  a  few  days  at  moft.  When  Bauer,  the  Ruf- 
fian General,  took  Marienburgh,  he  was  fmitten 
•with  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  took  her  to  fu- 
perintend  his  houfe.     She  was  fuppofed  to  be  his 

miftrefs. 
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millrcfs.  Soon  after  Prince  Menzikof  was  ilruck 
with  her  attra61ions ;  he  took  her  into  his  fa- 
mily, and  flie  Hved  with  him  until  1704.  In  her 
17th  year  (lie  became  miftrefs  of  Peter  the  Great; 
he  firfl  faw  her  as  llie  was  carrying  fome  dillies 
through  Menzikofs  hall ;  and  at  the  clofe  of  the 
entertainment,  when  he  and  the  compfrny  were 
intoxicated,  flie  was  recommended  to  him  ;  and 
won  fo  much  upon  his  afre6tions,  that  he  efpoufed 
her  the  29th  of  May,  1711,  at  Jewerof,  in  Po- 
land, in  prefencc  of  General  Bruce,  and  on  the 
'20tli  of  February,  1712,  the  marriage  was  pub- 
licly folemnized,  with  great  pomp,  at  Peterfburgh. 

Her  influence  continued  undiminiflied  until  a 
fliort  time  before  the  death  of  that  Emperor, 
when  fome  circumftances  happened  which  occa- 
fioned  luch  a  coolnefs  between  them,  as  would 
probably  have  ended  in  a  total  rupture,  if  his 
death  had  not  fortunately  intervened.  The  ori- 
ginal caufe  of  this  mifunderllanding  arofe  from 
the  following  difcovery  of  a  fecret  conne6lion  be- 
tween Catharine  and  her  firft  Chamberlain,  whofe 
name  wasMons.  The  Emperor,  who  was  fufpicious 
of  this  conne6lion,  quitted  Peterfl:)urgh  under  pre- 
tence of  removing  to  a  villa  for  a  few  days,  but  pri- 
vately returned  to  his  winter  palace  in  the  capital. 
From  thence  he  occafionally  fent  one  of  his  confi- 
D  d  dential 
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dential  pages  with  a  complimentary  mefTage  to  the 
Emprefs,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  country,  and  with 
fecret  orders  to  obferve  her  motions.  From  the 
})age's  information,  the  Emperor, on  the  third  night 
furprifed  Catharine  in  an  arbour  of  the  garden 
with  her  favourite  Mons  ;  while  his  fifter  Madam 
Balke,  \vho  was  firfl  Lady  of  the  Bed-chamber  to 
the  Emprefs,  was  in  company  with  a  page,  upoa 
the  watch  vvithout  the  arbour. 

Peter,  whofe  violent  temper  was  inflamed  by 
this  difcovery,  ftruck  Catharine  with  his  cane,  as 
w^cll  as  the  page  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  him 
from  entering  the  arbour,  and  then  retired  with- 
out uttering  a  lingle  word  either  to  Mons  or  his 
filler.  A  few  days  after  this  tranfaclion,  thefe 
perfons  were  taken  into  cuftody,  and  Mons  w^as 
carried  to  the  winter  palace,  where  no  one  had 
admiflion  to  him  but  Peter,  who  himfelf  brought 
his  provilions.  A  report  was  at  the  fame  time  cir- 
culated, that  they  were  imprifoned  for  having  re- 
ceived bribes,  and  making  their  influence  over  the 
Emprefs  fubfervient  to  their  own  mercenary  views. 
Mons  being  examined  by  Peter,  in  the  prefence 
of  ?vlajor-General  Ufchakof,  and  threatened  with 
torture,  contelTed  the  corruption  which  was  laid 
to  his  charge.  He  was  beheaded ;  his  filter  re- 
rfi\  ed  five  firokci;  of  the  knout,  and  ^^'as  banilhed 
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into  Siberia ;  two  of  her  Tons,  who  were  Cham- 
berlains, were  alfo  degraded,  and  fent  as  common 
foldiers  among  the  Ruflian  troops  in  Pcrfia.  On 
the  day  fubfequent  to  the  execution  of  the  fcn- 
tence,  Peter  conveyed  Catharine  in  an  open  car- 
riage under  the  gallows,  to  which  was  nailed  the 
head  of  Mons :  the  Emprefs,  without  clianging 
colour  at  this  dreadful  fight,  exclaimed,  "  What 
a  pity  it  is,  that  there  is  fo  much  corruption 
among  courtiers  !" 

This  event  happened  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  172 1-,  and  as  it  was  foon  followed  by  Peter's 
death,  and  as  Catharine,  upon  her  acceilion,  re- 
called Madam  Balke,  is  has  been  fufpefted  that 
flie  fliortcned  the  days  of  her  hufband  by  poifon. 
But,  notwithflanding  the  critical  fituation  for  Ca- 
tharine in  which  he  died,  and  her  fubfequent 
elevation,  yet  this  charge  is  totally  deflitute  of  the 
lead  fliadow  of  proof  j  for  the  circumllances  of 
Peter's  diforder  were  too  well  known,  and  the 
peculiar  fymptoms  of  his  laft  illnefs,  fufticiently 
account  for  his  death,  without  the  necelTity  of  re- 
curring to  poifon. 


AN 
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AN  HEROIC  ARCHBISHOP. 

THE  Dutch,  in  the  year  1624,  fent  a  fquadron 
of  fhips  of  force  which  failed  to  the  Bay 
of  All  Saints,  where  they  no  fooner  arrived  than 
difcovering  the  confternation  of  the  inhabitants, 
they  landed,  and  with  little  difficulty  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  St.  Salvador,  the  capital  of  Bra- 
fil.    Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  the  Portuguefe  Go- 
vernor, not  having  courage  to  defend  the  place, 
fled ;  but  Michael  Texeira,  the  Archbifhop,  who 
was  of  one  of  the  beft  families  in  Portugal,  notwith- 
flanding  his   being  in  years,    fummoned  all  the 
Clergy  and  Monks  about  him,  and  reprefenting 
the  neceffity  they  were  under  of  laying  afide  their 
clerical  function,  prevailed  on  them  to  take  up 
arms  ;  and  though  deferted  by  the  Governor,  the 
foldiers,  and  the  inhabitants,  they  for  fome  time 
made  a  very  gallant  defence,  and  at  lafl:  retreated 
to  a  neighbouring  town,  v/here,  after  a6ting  the 
part  of  foldiers,  they  turned  pioneers ;  and,  un- 
der the  condu6t  of  the  Archbilliop,  fortified  the 
place,  and  gave  the  enemy  as  much  trouble  as 
if  they  had  been  the  moft  regular  troops.     By 
taking  this  town  the  Dutch  not  only  acquired 
immenfe  plunder  ^    but  became    mafters  of  the 
largeft  and  beft  peopled  diftricts  in   the  whole 
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country,  and  feemed  in  a  fair  way  of  making,  in 
a  fliort  time,  a  complete  conqueft  of  the  whole 
colony ;  which  they  would  probably  have  done, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  heroic  Archbiihop,  who 
aflumed  the  title  of  Captain-General ;  an  office 
which  he  faid  came  to  him  from  heaven,  in  the 
legible  characters  of  public  neceillty.  The  news 
of  this  misfortune  foon  reached  Portugal,  when 
it  threw  the  city  of  Lilbon,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom, into  confufion,  which  was  increafed  by  the 
fufpicions  of  the  Nobility  that  the  Spanifli  Miniftry 
were  not  much  difpleafed  at  this  event,  as  it 
would  lelTen  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Grandees 
of  Portugal,  who  had  great  pari  of  their  eftates- 
in  Brafil.  But  Philip  IV.  fent  orders  to  Portugal 
to  equip  a  fleet  to  recover  St.  Salvador,  and  at 
the  fame  time  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand 
to  the  Nobility,  defiring  their  affiftance  on  this 
occafion.  A  fleet  was  foon  prepared  of  near 
forty  fail,  with  land  forces. 

The  Dutch  being  in  pofl'effion  of  St.  Salvador, 
and  the  adjacent  country,  began  very  rafhly  to 
extend  themfelves  on  every  fide,  either  from  a 
contempt  of  the  Portuguefe,  or  an  infatiate  third 
of  plunder.      The  heroic  Archbifliop,  however, 
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foon  convinced  them  of  their  mifiake ;  he  had 
now  afTembled  1500  men,  and  with  thofe  not 
only  cut  off"  moft  of  their  parties,  but  at  lafl:,  forc- 
ing them  to  take  flielter  in  the  town,  blocked  them 
up,  and  reduced  them  to  great  diftrefs ;  which 
he  had  no  fooner  done,  than  he  refigned  his  com- 
mand, declaring  that  his  own  commiffion  expired 
with  that  necefllty  which  had  forced  him  to  take 
it  up.  Things  were  in  this  fituation  when  the 
united  fleets  of  Spain  and  Portugal  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  All  Saints.  The  Commander,  Don  Eman- 
uel de  MenefTez,  immediately  landed  4000  men, 
and  joined  the  army  before  St.  Salvador.  The 
Dutch  Governor  was,  however,  refolved  to  de- 
fend it  to  the  laft  extremity ;  but  the  garrifon 
mutinying,  forced  him  to  furrender ;  fo  the  Spa- 
nifh  and  Portuguefe  Commanders,  with  their  fleets, 
rode  in  triumph.  And  the  worthy  Archbifliop  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  his  King  and  Country  for 
his  fignal  fervices. 
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T/k  Perfection  0/ Happiness  confijls  z*;z  Re- 
signation to  Providence,  and  ike  Love  of 
God  and  Man. 

SKE  the  wliolc  blifs  Heav'n  could  on  all  beflow ! 
\\'hich  v^J^ho  but  feels  can  tafle,  but  thinks 

can  know  ; 
Yet  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind. 

The  bad  muft  mifs;  the  good  untaught  will  Hnd^ 

Slave  to  no  fc61:,  who  takes  no  private  road. 

But  look  tlu-o'  nature  up  to  nature's  God  : 

i  Purfncs  that  chain  which  links  th'  immenfc  de- 

fign ; 

Joins  heav'n  and  earth,  and  mortal  and  divine  ; 

Sees  that  no  being  any  blifs  can  know. 

But  touches  fome  above  and  fome  below ; 

Learns,  from  this  union  of  the  rifmg  whole. 

The  firft  laft  purpofe  of  the  human  foul ; 

And  knows  where  faith,  lavv%  morals,  all  began. 

All  end  in  Love  of  God  and  Love  of  Man. 

For  him,  alone,  hopes  lead  from  goal  to  goal. 

And  opens  flill,  and  opens  on  his  foul ; 

'Till  lengthen'd  on  to  faith,  and  unconlin'd. 

It  pours  the  blifs  that  fills  up  all  the  mind. 

.  He  fees  why  nature  plants  in  man  alone 

Hope  of  known  blifs,  ajid  faith  in  blifs  unknown: . 

(Nature, 
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• 

(Nature,  whofe  dilates  to  no  other  kind 

Are  giv'n  in  vain,  but  what  they  feek  they  find,) 

Wife  is  her  prefent;  flic  connects  in  this 

His  greateft  virtue  with  his  greateft  blifs  -, 

At  once  his  own  bright  profpect  to  be  blefl. 

And  llrongcll  motive  to  aflift  the  reft. 

Self-love  thus  pufli'd  to  focial,  to  divine. 

Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  blelling  thine. 

Is  this  too  little  for  thy  boundlefs  heart  ? 

Extend  it  j  let  thy  enemies  have  part : 

Grafp  the  whole  world  of  reafon,  life,  and  fen(e, 

In  one  clofc  fyftem  of  benevolence : 

Happier  as  kinder,  in  w^hate'er  degree. 

And  height  of  blifs,  but  height  of  charity. 

God  loves  from  whole  to  parts  •,  but  common  foul 

Mufl:  rife  from  individual  to  the  whole. 

Self-love  but  ferves  the  virtuous  mind  to  v^'ake. 

As  the  fmall  pebble  Hirs  the  peaceful  lake  i 

The  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  ftrait  fucceeds. 

Another  ftill,  and  flill  another  fpreads ; 

Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  firft  it  will  embrace ; 

His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race; 

Wide  and  more  wide,  th'  o'erfiowings  ot  the  mind 

Take  ev'ry  creature,  and  in  ev'ry  kind ; 

Earth  fmilcs  around,  with  boundlefs  bounty  blefs'd. 

And  Heav'n  behold  its  image  in  his  breaft. 


RE- 
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ON 


THE  DECLINE  OF    FILIAL  PIETY   IN  ENGLAND. 

GRATITUDE  is  a  quality  of  fo  bewitching 
a  nature,  that  we  generally  look  upon  it 
as  a  complication  of  all  the  virtues,  and  fuppofe 
that  no  man  can  be  deftitute  of  any  other,  who 
is  happily  in  pofTeflion  of  this ;  yet  amiable  fo- 
ever  as  it  is  univerfally  confidered,  perhaps  there 
is  no  excellence  in  the  catalogue  fo  little  ftudied, 
or  for  wUieh  in  general  we  entertain  fo  unac- 
countable a  contempt. 

In  former  ages,  an  attention  to  the  dilates  of 
gratitude  was  reckoned  an  indifpenfible  part  of 
our  duty,  and  nothing  was  looked  upon  in  a 
more  deteftable  light  than  an  infenfibility  of  fa- 
vours, or  an  unworthy  return  where  we  had 
been  in  the  leaft  obliged ;  one  particular  fpecies 
of  gratitude  was  held  inviolably  facred,  and  the 
Romans  were  fo  religioufly  punftua)  in  the  per- 
formance of  it,  that  they  put  the  offender's  life 
in  the  power  of  his  benefactor,  wherever  they 
faw  it  tranfgreifed. 
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The  inftance  where  the  Romans  puniflied  the 
want  of  irratitude  with  fuch  feveritv,  was  the 
breach  or  neglect  of  that  tendernefs  and  affection 
which  was  indifpenfibly  due  to  a  father  from  a 
fon.  That  fenfible  people  judicioufly  confidered, 
that  if  a  man  could  behave  with  ingratitude  to  a 
parent  that  had  endued  him  with  no  lefs  a  blef- 
fmg  than  his  very  exiftence,  he  mud  be  dead  to 
every  fenfe  of  obligations  from  any  other  quar- 
ter \,  and  fancied,  that  a  perfon  capable  of  burft- 
jng  through  the  mod  facred  ordinances  of  nature, 
was  capable  of  burfting  through  the  moft  fa- 
tred  of  fociety  too ;  from  this  principle,,  in  the 
early  ages  of  this  celebrated  republic,  a  father 
was  inverted  with  an  abfolute  authority  over  the 
lives  of  his  children;  and  he  that  was  not  a  good 
fon,  was  univerfally  looked  upon  as  a  bad  mem- 
ber of  fociety. 

Though  we  are  perhaps  the  only  nation  in  Eu- 
rope who  retain  any  part  of  the  Roman  freedom, 
yet  perhaps  we  are  the  only  one  which  does  not 
retain  a  glimmer  of  its  exalted  fentiments  in  this 
refpeft;  for  with  us,  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  gratitude 
as  we  ftill  continue  to  keep  up,  a  parent  is  the 
only  perfon  in  the  world  to  whom  we  think  it 
utterly  unneceffary  to  be  fliewii ;  as  if  he  who  is 
entitled  to  the  greateft  fliare,  ftiould  be  the  only 
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one  denied  a  mark  of  it  all. — Nay,  to  fo  pre- 
pofterous  a  length  is  the  general  opinion  hurried 
away  in  this  point,  that  a  man  who  lends  us  a 
fingle  guinea  to  riot  in  excefs  and  fenfuality,  fliall 
receive  much  greater  inflances  of  our  gratitude, 
than  an  indulgent  parent  who  toils  during  a 
whole  life  for  our  welfare,  ai)d  makes  a  com- 
fortable eflablifliment  for  us  and  our  pofterity. 

It  is  a  received  notion  aniong  the  generality  of 
people,  that  a  fon  is  no  way  obliged  to  his  father 
for  any  tokens  of  affeftion  which  he  may  receive, 
becaufe  the  old  gentleman  finds  a  particular  fatif- 
fa^tion  in  providing  for  his  happinefs,  and  is  fuf- 
ficiently  repaid  if  he  fees  his  folicitude  attended 
with  the  defired  effe£ls. — Alas!  what  fentiments 
are  we  to  entertain  of  people  who  reafon  in  any 
manner  like  this  ?  Does  it  follow,  that  becaufe  a 
parent  finds  a  pleafure  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  that  a  fon  Ihould  think  himfelf  exempted 
from  the  ncceffary  profecution  of  his  ?  The  very 
pleafure  which  is  here  pleaded  as  a  fufficient  re- 
ward for  the  affection  of  the  father,  is  to  the  lad 
degree  an  aggravation  of  ingratitude  in  the  fon, 
and  inflead  of  palliating  the  breach  of  his  filial 
affeftion,  leaves  him  without  a  poiTibility  of  ex- 
cufe  3  for  furely  thofe  who  take  a  pleafure  in  the 
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promotion  of  our  happinefs  muft  be  doubly  en- 
titled to  our  gratitude,  and  we  ought  to  feel  a 
glow  of  veneration  arifmg  from  a  confcioufnefs  of 
their  motives,  as  much  as  from  the  a£tual  benefits 
themfelves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  perfeftly  of  opinion 
with  the  primitive  Romans,  that  an  ungrateful 
fon  can  never  make  a  good   man,  the  ties  fub- 
fifting  between  father  and  child  are  of  a  nature.fo 
inconceivably  delicate,  that  he,  who  is  capable  of 
burfting   them   afunder,    is   incapable  of   being 
bound  either  by  gratitude  or  honour  to  any  body 
elfe. — It  is  incredible    to  think  the  numberJefs 
hours  of  anxiety  a  parent  mud  endure  before  he 
can  rear  a  fon  to  maturity. — It  is  incredible  to 
think  after  he  has  even  brought  him  to  years  of 
difcretion,  how  unceafingly  foiicitous  he  iL>  left 
fome  unforefeen  calamity  fhould  blaft  the  harvefl 
of  his  happinefs,  and  cut  him  unrelentingly  off: 
and  what  does   a  parent  require   for   all  this  ? 
What  does  he  demand  for  the  gifts  of  life,  edu- 
cation, and  fortune,  which  he  has  fo  liberally  be- 
llowed ;  but  that  the  fon  will  pay  a  little  attention 
to  his  own  interell,  and  treat  the  hand  to  which 
he  is  fo  eminently  obliged,  with  tendernefs  and 
refpecl.  ? 

From 
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From  the  foregoing  curfory  reneftlons,  if  filial 
ingratitude  fhould  of  all  other  crimes  appear  the 
moft  odious,  let  me  addrefs  m)  felf  to  the  bofoms 
of  our  youth,  and  for  their  own  fakes,  requell 
they  will  immediately  Ihake  it  off;  left  in  their 
own  old  age,  providence  might  be  pleafed  to 
make  them  know,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
the  poet : 

— How  fliarper  than  a  ferpent's  tooth  it  is. 
To  have  a  difobedient  child. 


Fallaciousness  of  that  Generosity  ani 
Friendship  xuhich  are  fuppofed  to  refide  in  the 
Society  of  Men  of  Pleasure  and  Dissi- 
pation. 

CHARACTER  and  STORY  of  FLA  VILLUS, 

AMONG  the  apologies  for  irregularity  and 
diffipation,  none  are  of  more  pernicious 
tendency  than  thofe  which  are  drawn  from  the 
good  qualities  with  which  that  irregularity  and 
diffipation  are  fuppofed  to  be  generally  accom- 
panied.     The  warmth  and  opennefs  of  noble 
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minds,  It  is  fald,  are  apt  to  lead  them^into  extra- 
vagancies which  the  cold  and  the  unfeeling  can 
eafily  criticife,  and  may  plaufibly  condemn.  But  in 
the  fame  minds  refide  the  virtues  of  magnanimity, 
diiintereftednefs,  benevolence,  and  friendfliip,  in 
a  degree  to  which  the  tame  and  the  felfifli,  who 
boaft  of  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  their  con- 
du6l,  can  never  afpire.  The  firft  refemble  a  lux- 
uriant tree,  which,  amidfl:  its  wild  and  wander- 
ing flioots,  is  yet  produ6live  of  the  richeft  fruity 
the  others,  like  a  dry  and  barren  ftock,  put  forth  a 
few  regular  but  ftunted  branches,  which  require 
no  pruning  indeed,  but  from  which  no  profit  is 
to  be  reaped. 

It  rtiight  be  worth  while  to  enquire  into  the 
juftice  of  this  account,  to  the  truth  of  which  the 
young  and  the  gay  are  apt  implicitly  to  afTent ; 
but  the  young  and  the  gay  have  too  much  viva- 
city to  reafon,  and  as  little  inclination  as  leifure 
for  enquiry :  yet  fome  of  them  who  knew  ¥\a.- 
villus,  may  liften  for  a  moment  while  I  tell  them 
his  ftory.  Tis  the  lafl:  time  they  will  be  troubled 
with  his  name,  or  his  misfortune  ! 

Flavillus  was  the  heir  of  an  eftate  which  was 
once  reckoned  very  confiderable.  It  defcended 
to  him  burdened  with  a  good  deal  of  debt,  and 
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With  a  variety  of  Incumbrances;  but  flill  Flavillus 
was  held  to  have  fuccceded  to  a  great  pofTeffion, 
his  nominal  rent  roll  being  a  large  one.  At  an 
early  period  of  life,  he  entered  into  the  army  ; 
but  he  foon  quitted  a  profefhon  where,  in  point 
of  wealth,  the  profpe6ts  were  not  alluring ;  and 
where,  in  point  of  ftation,  he  had  not  patience 
to  wait  for  the  ufual  fteps  of  advancement.  Fla- 
villus, both  while  he  was  in  the  army,  and  after 
he  quitted  it,  was  accounted  one  of  the  moft: 
agreeable  and  moft  accomplidied  men  that  was 
any  where  to  be  met  with.  Nor  was  this  repu- 
tation undeferved.  Having  had  a  complete  uni- 
verfity  education,  he  had  all  the  learning  of  a 
philofopher,  without  any  of  that  pedantry  which 
often  attends  it ;  and  having  mixed  a  good  deal 
in  the  world,  he  had  all  the  eafe  of  a  man  of 
fafhion,  without  any  of  that  flippancy  which 
mere  men  of  faOiion  arc  apt  to  acquire.  Fla- 
villus, from  thofe  qualities,  became  the  darling  of 
fociety  :  his  company  was  univerfally  courted  ; 
and  it  was  confidered  as  a  high  recommendation 
to  any  party  of  pleafure,  that  he  was  to  be  one 
of  the  number.  PolTefled  of  an  indolence  which 
unfitted  him  for  bulinefs,  having  quitted  the  armv, 
the  only  profeflion  he  ever  had  the  leaft  inclina- 
tion to  cultivate,  and  too  negligent  to  think  of 
retrieving  the  incumbrances  on  his  eftatc  by  ceco- 
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nomy  and  fcliemes  of  prudence,  Flavillus  gave 
himfelf  completely  up  to  the  pleafure  of  fociety, 
and  allowed  himfelf  to  be  captivated  by  the  po- 
pularity which  his  manners  fecured  him,  and  by 
the  general  good-will  with  which  he  was  con- 
ftantly  received. 

It  is  eafy  to  conjeclure  the  efTefts  of  fuch  a 
courfe  of  hfe  on  the  circumilances  of  Flavillus. 
The  debts  and  incumbrances  on  his  eftate  were 
allowed  to  remain,  and  the  expence  he  was  led 
Into  added  much  to  their  amount.  At  firft  Fla- 
villus felt  a  good  deal  of  uneafinefs  on  this 
ground  j  he  made  fome  feeble  efforts  to  retrench 
his  expence,  and  to  mix  lefs  in  expenfive  fociety ; 
to  drefs  more  plainly,  to  give  up  public  places, 
to  go  no  more  to  taverns,  to  lofe  no  more  money  at 
play.  But  thefe  better  refolutions  funk  under  his 
love  of  pleafure,  and  his  temptations  to  habitual 
indulgence.  He  became,  at  length,  afraid  to 
thhik  of  his  circumftances,  and  the  very  defpair 
which  that  occafioned  made  him  plunge  more 
deeply  into  diffipation.  Painfully  confcious  as  he 
was  of  much  mifpent  time  and  mifpent  fortune, 
he  durft  not  look  into  the  account  of  either.  The 
deeper,  however,  he  plunged  into  diHipation,  the 
fonder  of  him  did  his  companions  become.  The 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  indeed  came  to  be  in 
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fome  meafure  changed.  At  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  his  company  was  feleft ;  at  a  later  pe- 
riod he  became  lefs  nice  about  his  friends ;  but 
ftill  Flavillus  was  accounted  one  of  the  fineft  fel- 
lows in  the  world.  His  bottle  companions  were 
ever  loud  in  his  praife  ;  at  the  midnight  riot  his 
name  was  never  mentioned  without  the  higheft 
panegvric,  without  the  warmefl:  prefefTions  of 
fricndlhip,  confirmed  by  the  iiioft  facred  oaths, 
and  accompanied  with  the  mofi:  endearing  ex- 
preflions  of  delight.  Amidfl:  the  vociferations  of 
merriment,  and  the  jollity  of  debauch,  to  have 
liflcned  to  the  founds  which  then  were  uttered, 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  Goddefs  of 
Friendfliip  herfelf  had  defcended  upon  earth, 
and  was  animating  the  voices  of  the  companions 
of  Flavillus. 

With  all  this,  Flavillus  was  far  from  being  hap- 
py. Superior  to  the  companions  he  now  lived 
with,  he  could  not  always  avoid  reflecling  on  the 
nothingnefs  of  his  fituation  ;  and  though  he  was 
afraid  to  think  upon  it,  he  could  not  help  at 
times  forefeeing  that  the  means  of  his  extrava- 
gance muft  draw  to  a  clofe.  His  fpirit  on  fome 
occafions  rofe  within  him,  and  he  formed  unavail- 
ing plans  to  retrieve  his  fituation,  and  aft  wor- 
thy of  himfelf  s  but  he  had  proceeded  too  far  to 
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he  able  eafily  to  retraft ;  he  had  funk  in  his 
own  efteem,  and  what  was  worfe,  was  accuftomed 
to  feel  that  he  had  done  fo.  In  this  ftate  he  re- 
mained for  fomc  time,  the  voice  of  reafon  and  of 
right  becoming  more  and  more  feeble,  and  the 
influence  of  prefent  gratification  ftrengthening 
with  every  frefli  indulsrence. 

Matters,  however,  at  length  came  to  a  crilis. 
Upon  applying  to  his  man  of  bufinefs,  who  had, 
without  effeft,  made  repeated  remonftrances 
againft  his  expenfive  courfe  of  life,  he  was  told 
that  there  was  no  more  iiK)ney  to  be  had  ;  that  his 
creditors,  who  had  all  ready  had  much  patience, 
were  now  become  too  clamorous  to  be  any  longer 
flattered  or  amufed  ;  in  fliort,  he  was  informed  in 
plain  language,  that  without  difcharging  hip. 
debts  a  jail  muft  be  the  confequence. 

Flavillus's  mind  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been. 
At  a  former  period,  had  he  forefeen  fuch  an  event, 
it  is  hard  to  fay  what  w^ould  have  been  the  confe- 
quence. Now  he  ftooped  to  the  mifery  of  his 
fituation.  The  very  night  before  he  received  this 
decifive  intelligence  he  had  been  engaged  in  a 
debauch,  w'hich  Lifted  from  dinner  till  morning; 
he  had  parted  with  his  companions  amidft  the 
Iqudeft  acclamations  of  fecial  joy  and  focial  af- 
fection ; 
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ft^ciion  ;  the  next  night  they  had  refolved  to  re- 
peat their  blifs,  and  reiterate  tlieir  enjoyment. 
At  this  fecond  meeting  Flavillus  ventured  to  men- 
tion his  fituation.  I  will  fparc  my  readers  an  ac- 
count of  the  mortifying  indifference  witli  which 
his  ftory  was  received.  'Twere  indeed  but  to 
repeat  what  has  always  happened,  and  has  often 
been  told.  Flavillus  found  that  from  thofe  friends 
whom  he  had  frequently  heard  boaft  of  the 
warmth  and  generofity  of  their  fouls,  when  com- 
pared with  the  meaner  and  colder  minds  of  the 
dull,  the  plodding,  and  the  fober ;  from  thofe 
men  with  whom  he  ufcd  to  let  the  table  in  a  roar, 
•with  whom  he  had  a  thoufand  times  come  under 
the  moft  facred  bonds  of  attachment,  and  who 
had  a  thoufand  times  fworn  they  could  not  live 
without  him ;  from  all  of  them  was  he  obliged 
to  receive,  in  different  terms,  the  fame  mortifying 
reply,  that  they  could  not  afford  him  the  fmallefi: 
relief  or  affiftance. 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  fliall  here  call  Marcus, 
who  had  known  Flavillus  in  his  younger  days, 
who  knew  his  good  qualities,  his  accomplifli- 
ments,  fo  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  who  had  often 
mourned  over  him,  but  who,  fiom  indignation 
at  the  diffipated  courfe  he  had  followed,  had 
avoided  his  company,  heard  accidentally  of  this 

incident 
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Jncidcnt  in  his  life.  In  the  mofl  delicate  manner 
in  the  world,  without  his  fo  much  as  knowing 
from  whom  the  relief  came,  Flavillus  was  relieved, 
and,  by  this  gentleman's  bounty,  was  freed  from 
the  impending  horrors  of  a  jail. 

» 

But  Flavillus,    though    ruined  by   diffipation, 

had  not  yet  fully  attained  either  its  apathy  or  its 
meannefs.  The  generofity  of  Marcus,  though  it 
relieved  his  prefent  dillrefs,  fliewed  him  at  once 
the  ftation  he  had  loft,  and  that  to  which  he  was 
reduced.  His  body,  which  his  former  courfe  of 
life  had  enfeebled,  was  too  weak  to  fupport  the 
agitation  of  his  mind.  He  retired  to  a  little 
country  village,  where  he  might  equally  avoid 
the  neglect  of  thofe  companions  by  whom  his 
former  follies  had  been  fhared,  and  the  reproach 
or  the  pity  of  thofe  by  whom  he  had  been  cen- 
fured  or  fliunned.  Here  he  lived  on  a  fmall  T3en- 
lion  which  the  fame  benevolent  interpofition  pro- 
curred  him,  till  a  lingering  nervous  diforder  put 
a  period  to  his  fufferings.  'Twas  but  a  few 
w'eeks  asro  I  affifted  at  his  funeral.     There  I  faw 

o 

one  or  two  of  his  former  aflbciates,  who  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  attend,  who,  after  a  few 
inquiries  after  the  caufe  of  his  death,  and  a  few 
common  place  regrets ,  that  fo  agreeable  and 
good  hearted  a  fellow  fliould  Have  been  fo  un- 
fortunate. 
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fortunate,  made  an  appointment  for  a  fupper 
in  the  evening.  Marcus  put  a  plain  ftone  over 
his  grave.  I  never  look  on  it  without  the  morti- 
f)  ing  refleftion,  with  how  many  virtues  it  might 
have  been  infcribed '  without  lamenting  that  fo 
excellent  natural  abilities  as  thofe  of  Flavillus,  fo 
much  improved  by  education,  and  fo  fufceptible 
of  farther  improvement,  fliould  have  been  loft  to 
every  worthy  and  valuable  purpofe ;  loft  in  a 
courfe  of  frivolous  or  criminal  dilhpation,  amidft 
companions  without  attachment  to  friendfliip, 
amidft  pleafures  that  afforded  fo  little  real  happi- 
nefs  or  enjoyment. 


TO    CONTENT. 
I. 

O!  Heaven  defcended  fweet  Content, 
Give  me  to  fliare  thy  laftingjoys! 
For  all  the  blelfmgs  heaven  has  fent, 
Without  thy  charms  the  bofom  cloys. 

II. 

Gold  proves  a  load,  and  honours  vain, 

Soft  pleafure  in  a  moment  flies; 
New  objects  fpring  to  caufe  us  pain. 

And  all  is  woe  beneath  the  fkies ; 

Unfettled 
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III. 

Unfettled  mortals,  weak  and  bfind. 
Repine  at  God's  all  perfe6t  plan  ; 

And  weigh  the  works  he  has  defign'd. 
By  the  weak  fcale  of  erring  man. 

IV. 

But  all  who  own  juft  reafon's  fway. 
Have  funds  of  pleafure  in  their  bread ; 

Tho'  others  rife  more  great  than  they. 
Content  can  make  them  truly  bleft. 

V. 

It  flies  the  circle  of  a  crown, 

And  high  ambition's  lofty  dame  , 

It  flumbers  not  on  beds  of  down. 
Nor  in  the  cloifter's  fullen  gloom. 

VI. 
The  hero  feeks  it  thro'  the  field. 

Where  death  and  mingl'd  horrors  reign , 
But  farther  off  it  is  beheld. 

When  flaughter  flrews  the  bloody  plain. 

vir. 

When  own'd  the  fon  of  Lybyan  Jove  ; 

And  crown'd  with  fpoils  of  India  won. 
No  joys  could  Alexander  prove. 

But  wept  becaufe  his  wars  were  done. 

And 
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VIII. 
And  he  who  fince,  with  vi6lor  hand. 

From  India's  genius  tore  the  crown. 
And  brought  new  laurels  to  his  land. 

To  deck  the  Ihrine  of  high  renown. 

IX. 
Sweet  peace  no  more  illumes  his  breafl. 

Pale  horrors  fliake  his  troubled  foul ; 
Revenge  uprears  her  dreadful  creft. 

And  round  his  couch  the  furies  howl. 

X. 

Th'  ambitious  foul  whofe  foaring  pride. 
To  power's  high  pinnacle  afpires  ; 

Mlio  bids  bright  fame  his  chariot  guide, 
And  reach  the  goal  of  his  defires ; 

XI. 

Content  with  him  no  league  can  hold,. 

Her  fordid  friendfliip  he  difdains  ; 
I  le  drives  like  Lucifer  of  old, 

Regardlefs  of  his  bofom  pains : 

XII. 

The  mifer  hugs  his  fliining  ftore, 
The  thief  that  robs  his  foul  of  refi: ; 

He  counts  it  and  ftill  fighs  for  more. 
And  Jives  defpis'd  and  dies  unbleit, 


That 
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XIII. 

That  man  whofe  only  god  is  gain, 

Muft  never  hope  fweet  peace  to  find  ; 

His  days  will  pafs  in  care  and  pain. 
And  fliarp  defpair  opprefs  his  mind. 

XIV. 

The  libertine  through  every  maze      * 
Of  lavvlefs  plcafure  freely  roves  ; 

Where  Bacchus  his  wild  power  difplays. 
Or  in  foft  fcenes  of  guilty  loves. 

XV. 

But  oh  !  how  foon  the  vifion  flies. 
And  harlot-pleafure  ftands  confeft ; 

A  painted  cheat  in  fair  difguife. 

To  tempt  the  weak  unguarded  breaft. 

XVI. 
The  lover  thinks  his  Delia's  charms 

Can  give  him  lafting  true  delight ; 
But  when  flie  meets  his  longing  arms. 

No  more  thofe  beaut-ies  charm  his  fight. 

XVII. 
Pofleffion  cloys  the  thoughtlefs  pair. 

Too  foon  their  foft  endearments  ceafe ; 
Love  tries  no  more  his  am'rous  care. 
And  with  him  flies  domeilic  peace. 

Th' 
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XVIII. 

Th'  afpiring  poet  by  his  fong, 

Hopes  to  enjoy  content  and  fame  ; 

But  Envy,  with  her  ranc'rous  fame. 
On  ev'ry  fide  attacks  his  name. 

XIX. 

With  critics,  an  unfeeling  train. 
The  war  perpetual  he  muft  w^age ; 

Dull  ignorance  his  works  will  ftain. 
And  folly  tear  the  laurell'd  page. 

XX. 

I'ho'  all  the  mufcs  grace  his  drain. 
And  fame  beftow  the  laurel  crown  j 

Neglefted  by  the  wealthy  train. 
He's  left  to  llarve  on  vain  renown. 

xxr. 

Thus  mortals  cheated  by  a  fliade. 
Fly  from  the  real  home-found  good ; 

Purfue  the  blifs  by  fancy  made. 

Which  faller  flies  when  faft  purfu'd. 

XXII. 
But  true  content  alone  is  found, 

Within  the  w' ife  man's  virtuous  breaft  j 
ThsLt  doth  its  lowly  wifhes  bound. 
And  fets  each  jarring  thought  at  reft. 

G  g  On 
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XXIII. 

On  the  tempclluous  fea  of  care, 

While  nobler  ihips  arc  ceafelefs  tofs'd  ; 

A  gentle  gale  his  IkifF  doth  bear. 
Along  the  calm  and  plcafant  coaft. 


STORY  OF  ROSALIE. 

THE  fair  but  unfortunate  Rosalie  was 
the  daughter  of  reputable,  though  not  il- 
luftrious  parents,  her  father  being,  at  the  time 
of  her  birth,  a  confiderable  merchant  at  Bour- 
deaux.  But  the  misfortunes  which  were  fated  to 
attend  her  through  life,  feemed  to  commence 
even  with  her  exiftence  ;  for  in  a  few  years  from 
that  a3ra,  her  father  beheld  the  fruits  of  his  honefi: 
induftry  diihpatcd  by  a  fuccefllon  of  unavoidable 
lofTes,  and  became  at  length  a  bankrupt.  The 
only  confolation  that  remained  to  her  afflifted  pa- 
rents, was  this  their  darling  daughter :  when  gazing 
on  her,  they  forgot  their  forrows,  but  lamented 
the  want  of  riches  for  her  fake  only,  Rofalie  de- 
ferved  their  love  ;  fhe  difcovered  fo  many  charms 
both  of  mind  and  pcrfon,  that  Monf.  Domcrval, 
her  father,  willingly  facrificed  the  little  repinant 

^    of 
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of  his  broken  fortune  to  the  beflowing  an  edu- 
cation on  her,  more  fui table  to  lier  genius  and 
merit,  tlian  to  the  rank  which  llie  then  Ix-ld  in 
life. 

Joined  to  her  other  amiable  qualities,  Rofalie 
was  poflefled  of  the  mod  refined  fenfibility  and 
delicate  fentiment,  which  exalts  the  heart  it 
w-arms  above  its  fellows,  and  is  yet,  perhaps, 
more  prejudicial  than  ferviceable  to  the  female 
fex ;  as  the  very  foftnefs  it  infpires  contributes 
but  to  render  them  unfufpefting,  and  of  courfc 
an  eafier  prey  to  the  arts  of  fedu6tion. 

Death  deprived  the  unhappy  Rofalie  of  both 
her  parents  before  flie  had  reached  her  lixteenth 
year.  Left  without  friends  or  fortune,  a  maiden 
aunt  of  her  mother's,  who  was  tolerably  rich, 
took  this  lovely  orphan  to  her  care. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give  a  flight 
Ik  etch  of  Mademoifelle  Mezirac's  chara6ter. — She 
was  one  of  thofe  narrow-minded  fouls  who  are 
incapable  of  feeling  for  any  creature  but  them- 
felves ;  who  miftake  their  diflike  of  human  kind 
for  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  and  juftify  their  fpleen 
and  ill-temper  to  their  wretched  dependants,  as 
ariling  from  their  want  of  virtue.     She  boafted 

of 
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of  her  never  having  loved  any  human  being :  flic 
confidered  marriage  as  a  grofs  attachment,  and 
looked  upon  a  ftate  of  celibacy  as  a  flate  of  per- 
feftion.  Added  to  thefe  perverfe  qualities,  fhe 
was  cenforious,  avaricious,  and  an  outrageous  bigot, 
Notvvithftanding  the  hatefulnefs  of  her  difpofition, 
as  fhe  vt'as  known  to  be  rich,  fhe  was  vifited  by 
perfons  of  the  beft  rank  in  the  village  where  flie 
Jived,  and  was  particularly  intimate  with  a  neigh- 
bouring widow  lady,  of  the  name  of  Montalmant, 
who  had  a  fon  about  two  years  older  than  Rofalie. 
This  youth  foon  diftinguiflied  our  fair  orphan, 
and  became  fo  affiduous  in  his  vifits  to  Mademoi- 
felle  Mezirac,  that  he  never  fuffered  his  mother 
to  go  there  without  him. 

Women  are  quick-fighted  in  love,  and  Rofalie 
foon  difcovered  the  caufe  of  Montalmant's  atten- 
tion to  her  aunt ;  but  for  a  long  time  their  eyes 
only  declared  the  mutual  affeftion  which  had 
taken  poflefhon  of  their  youthful  hearts.  At  length 
Montalmant  dared  to  write,  and  Rofalie  to  re- 
ceive the  fullefi:  and  tendereft  declaration  of  his 
paffion.  She  had  now  found  an  ob]e6t  on  w^hom 
llie  could  beftow  that  vafl  fund  of  fenfibility  which 
was  treafured  in  her  heart  j  fhe  poured  it  all  forth 
into  her  lover's  bofom,  while  her  own  received, 
almoft  in  the  fame  inflant,  the  oppofite  paffions 
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of  love  and  hate.  Her  aunt's  feverity,  which  Ilie 
had  hitherto  borne  with  patience,  rendered  her 
now  deteflable ;  and  flie  determined  to  deceive  her, 
without  confidering  that  flie  was  at  the  fame  time 
deceiving  herfelf  The  young  people  eluded  the  vi- 
gilance of  their  parents ;  they  had  many  ftolen 
interviews,  and  the  too  tender  Rofalie  facrificed 
that  honour,  which  flie  had  'till  then  held  dearer 
than  her  life,  to  her  fondnefs  for  the  no  lefs  en- 
amoured Montalmant. 

In  a  few  days  after  flie  had  been  guilty  of  this 
fatal  error,  fhe  received  the  following  billet  from 
her  lover  ; 

"  I  am  compelled  to  obey  my  mother ;  flie  has 
difcovered  all,  and  refufes  abfolutely  to  confent 
to  our  marriage.  By  her  authority  I  am  hurried 
from  this  place,  and  obliged  to  renounce  my  love; 
nay,  even  my  hope,  as  there  is  a  match  concluded 
for  me,  which  mufl  throw  me  into  the  arms  of 
another." 

Rofalie  had  not  power  to  finifli  this  fliocking 
adieu ;  flie  funk  upon  the  earth,  as  if  flie  had 
been  blaftci  by  lightning,  and  continued  fenfe- 
lefs  for  a  confiderable  time.  No  words  can  de- 
fcribe  the  ftate  of  her  mind,  when  her  forrows 

and 
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and  her  fenfes  returned  togetlier.  She  called  upon 
her  huO:)and,  her  lover,  her  Montalmant !  Nor 
could  ihe  believe  that  he  was  really  fled,  'till  fhe 
went  to  the  houfe  where  his  mother  had  rellded, 
and  was  informed  that  the  whole  family  had 
quitted  it  on  the  preceding  night,  without  letting 
any  perfon  know  whither  they  were  gone. 

The   unhappy  Rofalie,    loaded   with   the   re- 
proaches of  her  own  mind,  abandoned  by  her 
lover,  without  a  friend  to  whom  flie  could  reveal 
Iiei- grief,   lamented  in  fecrct,  and  vainly  thought 
flie  had  reached  the  fummit  of  affliction.     But, 
alas !    her  prefent  fufferings  were   but  like  the 
foundation  from  whence  the  fuperftrufture  of  her 
future  miferfes  muft  arife.  It  was  not  enough  that 
llie  fliould  blufh  in  fecret,  or  humble  herfelf  before 
the  Almighty  for  her  crime  :  public  contempt  and 
infamy  awaited  her;    for   the   unhappy  orphan 
foon  perceived  that  flie  was  likely  to  become  a 
mother.     Death  was  the  fole  refource  which  now 
feemed  left;  her  fame  was  dearer  to  her  than  life, 
and  flie  determined  to  hide  her  forrows  and  her 
ihame  together  within  the  filent  grave.     But  that 
true    friend   which    flies   not   the   afi?licled,    but 
frretches  forth  a  pitving  hand  to  raife  the  wretch 
opprefled  with  crimes  and  forrows,  oppofed  the 
fatal  purpofc.      Religion   forbade    fuicide,    and 

flopped 
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ftopped  her  trembliijg  hand.    She  bowed,  adoied, 
and  fufFercd. 

If  any  event  or'  Rofalie's  life  could  be  deemed 
fortunate,  Mademoifelle  Mezirac's  being  confined 
to  her  bed  at  this  particular  crifis  was  fo.  Ro- 
falie  was  too  ill  to  quit  her's  :  this  fcrcened  her 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  her  aunt,  and  every 
other  perfon  ;  and  in  the  fuHnefs  of  time  ihe 
brought  fortli  a  lovely  boy.  'Diougli  ihe  had  not 
much  attendance  from  her  aunt's  fervice  during 
her  ilhiefs,  and  though  her  cliamber  was  retired 
from  the  reft  of  the  family,  Hie  knew  it  would 
be  impallible  to  conceal  her  infant  there:  at  mid- 
night, therefore,  flie  Hole  fofilv  down  Hairs  with 
him  in  her  arms,  and  convc}  cd  him  to  a  little 
decayed  fummer-houfe  at  the  end  ot  the  garden, 
and  depofited  her  precious  charge  upon  fome  <  leaji 
ft  raw.  - 

To  this  fpot  lire  retired  as  often  as  llie  could, 
imfeen,  to  nourifli  and  attend  her  helplefs  child 
Refleciion  foon  convinced  her  that  he  could  nol 
long  remain  there  undifcovered.  Maternal  ten- 
dernefs  at  length  triumphed  over  the  fear  of 
ihame  :  ihe  went  to  the-e'urate  of  the  parifh, 
Monfieur  Freminville,  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet, 
contelfed  her  crime,  and  implored  his  protection 

for 
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for  the  Innocent  efre6t  of  her's  and  Motalmant's 
guilt. 

This  good,  this  pious  man,  calmed  her  wild 
tranfports,  approved  her  penitence,  and  received 
her  child,  whom  he  immediately  put  to  nurfe, 
without  revealing  its  unhappy  mother's  ihame. 
Rofalle's  mind  now  became  a  little  calmer ;  her 
health  returned  of  courfe,  though  forrow's  deepeft 
traits  were  not  effaced  either  from  her  heart  or 
face.  Mademoifelle  Mezirac,  during  her  Illnefs, 
had.  In  the  height  of  her  zeal  for  her  own  reco- 
very, devoted  her  niece,  as  her  bigotry  conceived, 
to  God  ;  and  as  foon  as  her  health  was  eftabliflied, 
fhe  communicated  her  pious  refolution  to  Rofalie, 
and  bid  her  prepare  immediately  to  pafs  the  reft  of 
her  days  in  a  convent.  In  vain  the  devoted  victim 
knelt,  wept,  and  prayed  before  her,  and  as  vainly 
affured  her  fhe  had  no  call  to  that  avocation.  She 
would  not  even  llften  to  her  pleading,  and  allowed 
her  but  eight  days  to  take  her  leave  of  the  world, 
and  all  that  it  contained. 

Rofalie  again  flew  to  her  venerable  friend  and 
benefaftor,  again  poured  forth  her  forrows  in  his 
humane  and  pious  bofom.  He  promifed  her  to 
ufe  his  utmoil  power  of  perfuafion  with  her  aunt 
to  diffuade  her  from  her  cruel  purpofe.    He  kept 
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his  promife :  but  the  obdurate  Mezirac,  fo  far 
from  being  fottcned  by  his  eloquence,  flew  into 
the  molt  outrageous  palhon,  both  againll  him  and 
her  niece,  and  treated  him  with  the  moft  oppro- 
brious language.  Not  content  with  having  in- 
fulted,  fbe  refolved  to  injure  him  ftill  farther  ;  and 
wrote  to  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe,  reprefenting 
him  a^  a  debauched  and  wicked  man,  who  had 
at  that  time  a  baftard  child,  nurfed  even  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  parilli,  as  flic  had  heard  it 
whifpered.  Mademoifclle  Mezirac's  affected  piety 
had  gained  her  fo  great  a  reputation  for  fan6tity, 
that  the  biihop,  without  enquiring  farther,  imme- 
diately difmilfed  Freminville  from  his  cure,  with 
the  mofl  ignominious  reproof. 

This  was,  of  all  that  Ihe  had  felt,  the  feverefl: 
wound  to  the  generous  heart  of  Rofalie  ;  and  fet- 
ting  at  naught  even  the  fear  of  infamy,  Oie  haftened 
to  clear  the  innocence  of  Freminville  ;  and  prof- 
trating  herfelf  at  the  bifliop's  feet,  confefled  her- 
felf  the  mother  of  the  child,  and  avowed  her 
obligation  to  the  good  and  virtuous  Freminville. 
The  bifliop  was  affefted  by  the  noblenefs  of  her 
conduft  J  faid  he  would  give  Freminville  another 
cure,  for  his  was  difpofed  of;  and  alfo  would 
ufe  his  authority  with  her  aunt,  to  prevent 
Rofalie  from  being  forced  into  a  convent.  But, 
H  h  alas! 
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nlas !  this  gleam  of  hope  foon  variiflied ;  the 
bilhop  had  been  long  in  a  bad  ftato  of  health  ;  he 
was  feized  with  a  paralytic  ftroke  in  the  night,  and 
expired  on  the  following  day. 

Deprived  of  every  refoiirce,  the  ahiioft  diftrafted 
Rofalie  wandered  into  a  public  garden,  where 
the  people  of  condition  in  the  village  ufed  to 
walk:  it  was  at  that  time  full  of  company;  but  her 
difturbed  imagination  prevented  her  from  taking 
notice  of  any  obje6l  that  furrounded  her,  'till 
chance  dire6led  her  eyes  to  a  little  wooden  bridge 
which  was  over  a  deep  pi.ece  of  water,  the  floor 
of  which  was  decayed  by  time.  At  that  inflant 
ihc  beheld  the  woman  who  nurfed  her  child  with 
him  in  her  arms,  crolling  the  bridge :  a  plank 
gave  way,  and  they  both  fell  in  together.  The 
feelings  of  a  mother  were  not  to  be  fupprefled  ; 
fhe  fcreamed  aloud,  0  Jave  my  child  from  perijhing! 
and  rulhing  madly  into  the  water,  caught  him 
in  her  arms,  Hill  crying  out,  0  my  child  I  All  the 
people  in  the  garden  ran  to  her  aliiftance :  flie 
was  dragged  out  more  dead  than  alive,  and 
fainted  the  moment  ilie  was  brought  to  land. 
The  whole  village  was  now  in  an  uproar :  the 
caafe  foon  reached  Mademoifelle  Mezirac's  ears; 
file  flew  amongft  the  reft  to  gaze  on  her  now  dif- 
honourcd  niece,   whom  Ihc  found  clafping  her 

infant 
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mfant  to  her  bofom,  and  chafing  his  chilled  limbs. 
Mezirac  darted  towards  her,  and  would  have  torn 
her  and  her  child  piece-meal,  had  flie  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  humanity  of  the  rpe61ators.  But 
though  her  hands  were  reftrained,  her  tongue  was 
free;  flie  loaded  her  with  the  mod  pointed  abufe, 
and  declared  that  Freminvillc  was  the  father  of  the 
child. 

Rofalie  again  rifing  fuperior  to  her  fcx,  nay,  to 
herfelf,  ftill  preffing  her  infant  to  her  heart,  de- 
clared aloud  her  amour  with  Montalmant,  and 
the  humane  and  pious  part  which  Freminville  had 
aRed  towards  her. 

From  that  hour  her  aunt  abandoned  Rofalie  to 
want  and  wretchednefs ;  the  fhort -lived  com- 
miferation  which  her  extraordinary  accident  had 
occafioned,  expired  with  the  furprife ;  and  Ihe 
had  now  no  other  means  of  fupport  for  herfelf 
and  infant,  but  what  flie  could  procure  from 
hands  weakened  by  forrow,  and  unufed  to  labour ; 
vet  ftill  fhe  felt  much  more  for  the  didrefs  which 
ihe  had  brought  on  the  good  curate,  than  that 
which  (he  herfelf  moft  j)atiently  endured.  In 
about  two  years  the  iron-hearted  Mezirac  expired, 
bequeathing  her  whole  fortune  to  the  convent 
where  fhe  meant  to  bury  her  niece,  refufing  even 
to  forgive  her  with  her  lateft  breath. 

Worn 
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Worn  out  with  continual  forrow,  the  unfor- 
tunate Rofalie  fell  into  fo  languid  a  ftate  of  health 
that  fhe  was  no  longer  able  to  affift  in  fupporting 
herfelf  or  child.    Freminville's  rcfources  were  alfo 
at  an  end ;    that  good,  that   miniflering  angel, 
had  long  fince  parted  with  every  thing  he  pof- 
feffed,  which  could  contribute;  to  the  relief  of  the 
wretched  Rofalie  and  her  lovely  boy.     Yet  the 
pious  father  ftill  continued  to  enforce  that  humble 
refignation  to  the   difpenfations  of   providence, 
that  would  entitle  her   to   happinefs  hereafter, 
however,  for  wife  ends,  denied  her  here.      His 
admonitions  were  not  loft  upon  his  penitent,  fhe 
owned  her  chaftifement  was  juft,  and  only  prayed 
for  bleffings  on  her  fon. 

At  length  the  hour  of  her  releafe  approached : 
the  pious  curate  adminiftered  the  laft  facraments  j 
that  over,  fhe  clafped  her  child  clofe  to  her 
dying  bofom,  bathed  him  with  tears,  and  covered 
him  with  kiffes.  "  Thefe  are  the  laft  (faid  fhe) 
that  I  fhall  ever  give  him.  But  thou  beft,  moft 
generous  of  friends  !  If  you  fhould  ever  learn  what 

is  become  of •.  Alas !  I  fhould  forget  him — 

But  he  is  the  father  of  my  haplefs*  orphan- — If  you 
fliould  ever  here  that  Montalmant  lives — Why, 
O  gracious  Heaven !  will  not  this  fatal  pafhon  quit 
xnj  troubled  heart,  while  yet  one  quivering  pulfe 

remains 
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remains  to  beat !" — At  thefe  words  flie  funk  upon 
the  pillow  ;  the  palenefs  of  death  fpread  fail 
over  her  countenance.  Her  lovely  boy,  fhocked 
at  the  fudden  change,  gave  a  loud  cry,  and 
fprang  to  catch  his  mother  in  his  arms. 

At  this  inftant  a  young  man,  with  the  utmoft 
precipitation,  threw  open  the  chamber  door, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Where  is  flie !  Where  is  Ma- 
demoifelle  Domerval !"  "  You  fee  her  there  be- 
fore you,  (faid  the  prieft,)  flie  is  juft  now  ex- 
piring." "  Expiring !  (faid  the  youth,)  It  muftnot 
be  j"  and  rufliing  towards  the  bed,  "  O  my  dear 
Rofalie!"  was  all  that  he  could  utter,  and  funk 
down  fenfelefs  by  her.  "  O  Heavens !  you  are 
Montalmant,"  cried  out  Freminville.  This  found 
feemed  to  recal  the  parting  fpirit  of  Rofalie  ;  flie 
opened  wide  her  eyes,  and  fighed  out,  "  'Tis 
Montalmant !"  "  Yes,  my  adorable  Rofalie  !  (he 
replied,)  but  O!  in  what  a  Hate  do  I  now  fee 
you. 

"  I  die  content,  (faid  flie,)  having  feen  you- 
But  are  you  married }  Is  it  another's  huflDand  I 
embrace?"  *' O,  no!"  he  anfwered  her  quick. 
*'  Behold  your  fon,  (faid  flie,)  let  him  remind 
you  of  his  mother's  fondnefs."  *'  My  fon!  (faid 
he,  and  caught  him  in  his  arms.)     My  mother  is 

no 
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no  more,  (added  Montalmant,)  I  now  am  free ; 
you  are  and  ever  -were,  the  only  objeft  of  my 
love.  I  flew  with  tranfport  to  repair  the  ills  you 
have  fuffered,  and  offer  you  my  hand  and  fortune ; 
my  heart  has  ever  been  your  own,  nor  fliall  it 
ever  wander  from  you ;  if  you  fliould  die,  the 
grave  unites  us  both.  But  try,  my  love,  try  to 
recover,  for  this  cherub's  fake,  for  this  beloved 
boy!"  Phyficians  were  immediately  fent  for,  and 
every  aid  employed  for  Rofalie's  recovery,  which 
for  fome  weeks  remained  doubtful.  At  length, 
the  peace  of  mind  which  fhe  now  experienced, 
joined  to  her  youth  and  naturally  good  con- 
ilitution,  prevailed ;  and  as  foon  as  fhe  was  able 
to  quit  her  bed,  the  worthy  Freminville  had  the 
fatisfaftion  of  uniting  her  in  marriage  to  the  huf- 
band  of  her  heart,  and  rendering  them  both  com- 
pletely happy. 

Montalmant  fettled  a  handfome  provifiqn  upon 
the  preferver  of  his  wife  and  child  ;  and  Icofalie's 
gratitude  continued  undiminiihed  to  the  laft  hour 
of  her  benefactor's  life.  The  latter  part  of  her 
own  was  as  fingularly  exemplary  in  goodnefs,  as 
the  beginning  had  been  in  misfortunes. 


AM. 
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AMBITION: 

AM  ALLEGORY. 

PHILEMON  lived  In  the  midll  of  a  foreft,  the 
afylum  of  tranquillity  and  peace :  fretful 
inquietude,  remorfe,  and  grief,  kept  a  refpeflful 
diftance,  nor  dared  to  approach  within  his  retreat  i 
Ambition  only  Hattered  herfelf  with  hopes  of 
being  introduced. 

Philemon,  favoured  of  the  gods,  offered  them 
pure  victims :  a  lamb,  and  a  ram,  which  he 
facrificed  by  turns,  attefted  the  gratitude  he  felt 
for  their  unlimited  goodnefs.  The  earth,  fub- 
milTivc  to  his  labour,  produced  in  abundance 
whatever  was  necellary  for  his  fubfiftance.  He 
fled  from  cities,  and  never  repaired  thither  but  to 
exchange  fruit  for  the  grain,  when  he  wanted  to 
fow  a  field  that  was  cultivated  by  his  labour. 

After  thefe  excurlions,  his  cot  was  dearer  to 
him  than  before.  The  ebony,  gold,  and  ivory, 
deflin"fed  to  embellifli  the  palaces  of  the  great, 
did  not  difplay  their  magnificence  in  the  habita- 
tion of  our  philofopher.  Nature  had  been  at  tho 
whole  expence  in  furnifliing  his  moveables,  and 
had  provided  for  his  defence. 

A  double 
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A  double  row  of  trees  concealed  his  retreat 
from  the  traveller.  A  clear  rivulet  ran  murmur- 
ing to  bring  him  its  waves,  and  forming  many 
meanders,  lengthened  his  flay  in  this  delightful 
place.  Philemon  drank  of  its  ftreams ;  with  them 
he  watered  his  flowers ;  and  from  an  arbour,  in 
which  he  was  accuftomed  to  give  loofe  to  his  re- 
flections, traced  with  his  eve  their  wanderincr 
courfe. 

Here  he  enjoyed  a  happy  life  :  he  had  no  falfe 
friend,  no  perfidious  miftrefs,  no  unfaithful  fer- 
vants.  His  heart  had  hitherto  been  undifturbed 
by  his  paflions.  The  gods  had  beftowed  this  blef- 
iing  as  the  recompence  of  his  piety  :  but  his  zeal 
began  to  relax,  and  from  the  moment  he  per- 
ceived that  his  life  was  too  uniform,  he  com- 
plained of  his  deftiny. 

Difquiet  feized  upon  him:  his  little  inclofurc 
was  open  to  his  defires.  Ambition  entered  into 
this  retreat,  which  ihe  had  hitherto  found  inac- 
cefllble  :  and  having  gained  the  pofleflion  of  his 
new  habitation,  fhe  went  in  fearch  of  chimerical 
proje6ts,  received  them  into  her  retinue,  and 
brought  them  into  Philemon's  cottage,  who  was 
foon  infe6led  by  the  contagion  of  their  company. 
The  offended  gods  withdrew  their  influence  ;  he. 

was 
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Xvas  parched  up  with  the  thirft  of  riches.  Am- 
bition fpurred  on  his  dellres,  filled  him  with  wifheSj 
and  engaged  him  to  entreat  the  gods  to  be  pro- 
pitious to  plans  of  fortune,  little  meditated,  and 
which  he  had  traced  but  in  oppofition  to  their 
will. 

Philemon  had  neg]e£ted  his  facrifices  ;  he  now 
renewed  them  with  more  fervour  than  ever.  The 
choiceft  of  his  flocks  bled  on  the  altars. 

One  day,  in  the  folly  of  his  thoughts,  he  be- 
fouglit  the  gods  to  change  to  a  river  the  rivulet 
which  watered  his  retreat ;  and  that  a  little  boat, 
which  he  had  launched  into  the  ftream,  might  be 
transformed  to  a  fln'p  richly  laden.  A  clap  of 
thunder  followed  his  prayer :  he  took  this  for  a 
happy  omen ;  and,  certain  that  the  heavens 
would  grant  his  requeft,  he  boldly  entered  the 
boat,  and,  hailening  to  meet  his  punifliment, 
waited  in  full  fecurity  for  the  effe6t  of  his  pe- 
titions. As  the  moment  approached,  in  which 
Philemon  was  to  have  them  granted,  Ambition 
abandoned  to  his  misfortune  her  credulous  dif- 
ciple. 

The  rivers  fwelled,  the  torrents  poured  from 
the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,   and 

I  i  there 
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there  united  their  foaming  flreams.  The  new 
river  no  fooner  appeared,  than  it  tore  up  all  be- 
fore it.  The  little  boat  changed  miraculoufly 
into  a  large  veifcl,  was  raifed  by  the  waters,  and 
carried  away  wi'th  rapidity.  However  happy 
Philemon  might  fancy  himfelf  in  that  moment, 
(for  the  flrip  in  which  he  was  placed  was  filled  with 
treafure)  at  a  diftance  he  faw  with  regret  the  ruin 
of  that  dear  cottage  in  which  he  had  lived  for 
more  than  twenty-years,  whilft  all  his  days  Aid  on 
in  peace  and  ferenity. 

The  river  difcharging  itfelf  into  the  fea,  carried' 
with  it  Philemon  and  his  fliip.  Expofed  on  the 
vaft  ocean,  and  having  loft  fight  of  land,  he  re- 
covered from  his  folly :  he  recolle£i:ed  that  he  had 
forgot  to  fupplicate  the  gods,  happily  to  conduft 
his  veffel  to  fome  port :  but  it  was  now  too  late  ; 
he  invoked  in  vain,  the  deities  who  had  formerly 
been  his  proteftors ;  for  he  had  juitly  merited 
their  answer. 


o 


'I  he' fea  grew  enraged,  its  billows  AvcJled  :  a 

horrible  tempell  aflailed  the  velTel  on  all  /ides ;  a 

furious  wave  call  it  againfl:  a  rock,  the  ihip  fplit, 

and  the  fea  fwallowcd  up  the  riches  it  had  con- 
taineci, 

i   -  Philcmouj 
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Philemon,  after  having  for  a  long  time  ftruggled 
againft  this  imperious  element,  was  call  on  a  de- 
fart  coaft ;  when  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  before 
he  expired  he  confefl'ed  himfelf  worthy  of  the 
death  he  fufferedj  for  the  indifcretion  of  His 
prayers.  on-jbiv. 

iLet  us  leave  the  gods,  the  arbiters  of  our  lot. 
Man,  alas !  is  more  dear  to  them  than  he  is  to 
himfelf.  Let  prudence  regulate  our  wifhes ;  other- 
wifcx  we  fliall  have  reafon  to  fear  we  Ihall  become, 
like  Philemon,  the  victims  of  our  raflincfs.  1 


REMARKABLE  INSTANCE 


OF 


FORTITUDE   AND   POLICY. 

ABOUT  the  year  of  the  world  5520,  Zopyrus, 
a  leading  man  in  the  Court  of  Darius, 
fearins:  that  the  ficge  as:ainft  Babvlon,  which  had 
been  continued  nineteen  months,  would  at  length 
fail, had  recourfeto  the  following  llratagem:  He  cut 
off  his  nofe  and  ears,  covered  his  whole  body  with 

wounds. 
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wounds,  and  in  this  fituation  repaired  to  Darius ; 
who,  amazed  at  his  appearance,  demanded  from 
whom  he  had  received  fuch  barbarous  treatment. 
He  faid  his  wounds  were  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  and  that  his  defign  was  to  expofe  himfelf  to 
thepeopleof  Babylon,  as  an  evidence  of  the  tyranny 
of  Darius ;  to  whom,  by  fuch  condu6l,  he  hoped 
to  render  very  material  fervice.- — He  went  to  Ba- 
bylon, his  wounds  gave  confirmation  to  what  he 
faid  refpe6ting  Darius,  and  the  people  entertained 
no  doubt  of  his  fteady  attachments  to  their  caufe. 
He  obtained  the  command  of  a  party  of  troops, 
and  led  them  againft  the  Perfians,  whom  he  ap- 
peared to  repulfe,  as  the  matter  had  been  con- 
certed with  Darius.  In  gratitude  for  the  ima- 
ginary fervice,  he  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  the 
walls ,  and  he  foon  after  gave  admittance  to  the 
army  of  Darius,  who  would  not  have  been  able 
to  reduce  the  city,  either  by  affault  or  famine, 
which  now  fubmitted  to  him  without  con- 
ditions. 


THE 
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THE  REMARKABLE  STORY  of  GIOTTO. 

AN    ITALIAN    PAINTER, 

AND    HIS    CRUCIFIX. 

IT  was  a  cruel  and  inhuman  caprice  of  an 
Italian  Painter,  (1  think  his  name  was  Giotto) 
who  defigned  to  draw  a  crucifix  to  the  life, 
wheedled  a  poor  man  to  fuffer  himfef  to  be  bound 
to  the  crofs  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
fhould  be  releafed  again,  and  receive  a  con- 
fiderable  gratuity  for  his  pains.  But  inflead  of 
this,  as  foon  as  he  had  him  faft  on  the  crofs,  he 
ftabbed  him  dead,  and  then  fell  to  drawing.  He 
was  efteemed  the  greateft  mafter  in  all  Italy  at 
that  time ;  and  having  this  advantage  of  a  dead 
man  hanging  on  a  crofs  before  him,  there's  no 
queftion  but  he  made  a  matchlefs  piece  of  work 
on't. 

As  foon  as  he  had  finiihed  his  picture,  he  carried 
it  to  the  Pope,  who  was  aftonilhed,  as  at  a  pro- 
digy of  art,  highly  extolling  the  exquifitenefs  of 
the  features  and  limbs,  the  languifhing  pale 
deadnefs  of  the  face,  the  unafFefted  fmking  of 
the  head :  In  a  word,  he  had  drawn  to  life,  not 
only  that  privation  of  fenfe  and  motion,  which 

we 
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we  call  death,  but  alfo  the  very  want  of  the  leaft 
vital  fymptom.  This  is.  better  ilnderftood  than 
exprefled :  every  body  knows,  that  it  is  a  maf- 
ter-piece  to  reprcfent  a  pallion  or  a  thought  well 
and  natural.  ;Muc;h  greater  is  it  to  defcribe  the 
total  abfence  of  thefe  interior  faculties,  fo  as 
to  diftinguilh  the  figure  of  a  dead  man  from  one 
that  is  only  afleep. 

Yet  all  this,  and  much  more,  could  the  Pope 
difcern  in  the  admirable  draught  which  Giotto 
prefented  him.  And  he  Hked  it  fo  well,  that  he 
tefolved  tdpJace  it  over  the  altar  of  his  own  cha- 
pel. Giotto  told  him,  fmce  he  liked  the  copy  To 
well,  he  would  fhew  him  the  original,  if  he 
pleafed. 

What  doft  thou  mean  by  the  original,  faid  the 
Pope?  Wilt  thou  fhew  me  Jesus  Christ  on  the, 
Crofs  in  his  own  perfon  ?  No,  replied  Giotto'; 
but  I'll  fliew  your  Holinefs  the  original  from 
whence  I  drew  this,  if  you  will  abfolve  me  from 
all  punifhment.  The  good  old  Father,  fufpefting 
fomething  extraordinary  from  the  painter's  thus 
capitulating  with  him,  promifed  on  his  word 
to  pardon  him  ;  which  Giotto  believing,  imme- 
diately told  him  where  it  was;  and  attending  him 
to  the  place,  as  foon  as  they  were  entered,  he 

drew 
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lirew  a  curtain  back  which  hung  before  the  dead 
man  on  the  crofs^  and  told  the  Pope  what  he  had 

■'.one. 

Tlic  Holy  Father,  extremely  troubled  at  fo  in- 
Imman  and  barbarous  an  a6tion,  repealed  his 
promife,  and  told  the  painter  he  Ihould  furely  be 
put  to  an  exemplary  death. 

Giotto  feemed  refigned  to  tlic  lentence  pro- 
nounced unto  him,  and  only  begged  leave  to 
finifii  the  picture  before  he  died,  which  was 
granted  him.  In  the  mean  while,  a  guard  \vas 
fet  upon  him  to  prevent  his  efcape.  As  foon  as  the 
Pope  had  caufed  the  pifture  to  be  delivered  into 
his  hands,  he  takes  a  bruOi,  and  dipping  it  into 
a  fort  of  ilufF  he  had  ready  for  that  purpofe, 
daubs  the  pifture  all  over  with  it,  fo  that  nothing 
uow  could  be  feen  of  the  crucitix ;  for  it  was 
quite  effaced  in  all  outward  appearance. 

This  made  the  Pope  ftark  mad ;  he  flaraped, 
foamed,  and  raved  like  one  in  a  frenzv.  He  fwore 
the  painter  lliould  fufler  the  moil:  cruel  death  that 
could  be  invented,  unlefs  he  drew  another  full 
as  good  as  the  former,  for  if  but  the  leaft 
grace  was  miffing,  he  would  not  pardon  him ; 
but  if  he  would  produce  an  exa<Sl  parallel,  he 

fliould 
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fhouTd  not  only  give  him  his  life,  but  an  ample 
reward  in  money. 

The  painter,  as  he  had  reafon,  defired  it  under 
the  Pope's  fignet,  that  he  might  not  be  in  danger 
of  a  fecond  repeal ;  which  was  granted  him. 
And  then  he  took  a  wet  fponge,  and  wiped  off 
all  the  varnifh  he  had  daubed  on  the  pi6lurej 
and  the  crucifix  appeared  the  fame  in  all  refpe6\s 
as  it  was  before.  The  Pope,  who  looked  upon 
this  as  a  great  fecret,  being  ignorant  of  the  arts 
which  the  painters  ufe,,  was  raviihed  at  the 
flrange  metamorphofis;  and  to  reward  the  painter's 
treble  ingenuity,  he  abfolved  him  from  all  his  fins, 
and  the  punifhment  due  to  them ;  ordering  more- 
over, his  fteward  to  cover  the  pifture  with  gold, 
as  a  farther  gratuity  for  the  painter.  And  they 
fay,  this  crucifix  is  the  original,  by  which  the 
moll  famous  crucifixes  in  Europe  are  drawn. 


BENEFICENCE. 

MAN  is  naturally  a  beneficent  creature.    The 
greateft  pleafure  wealth  can   afford,    is 
that  of  doing  good.     All  men  of  eflates  are  in 

effea 
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eflecl  but  truftees  for  the  benefit  of  the  diftrefled, 
and  will  be  fo  reckoned  when  thev  are  to  ^ive  an 
account.  Defer  not  charities  till  death  :  he  that 
doth  fo,  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man's  fub- 
llance  than  of  his  own. 


Reckon  upon  benefits  well  placed  as  a  treafure 
that  is  laid  up,  and  account  thyfelt  the  richer  for 
that  which  thou  giveft  a  worthy  perfon.  It  is  part 
of  a  charitable  man's  epitaph,  "  \Vhat  I  pofTefied, 
is  left  to  others;  what  I  gave  away,  remains  with 
me."  Do  good  with  what  thou  haft,  or  it  will 
do  thee  no  good.  Men  of  the  nobleft  difpofitions 
think  themfclves  happieft  when  others  fliare  with 
them  in  their  happinefs.  It  is  better  to  be  of  the 
number  of  thofe  who  need  relief,  than  of  thofe 
who  want  hearts  to  give  it.  No  objeft  is  more 
pleafing  to  the  eye,  than  the  fight  of  a  man 
whom  you  have  obliged  ;  nor  any  mufic  fo  agree- 
able to  the  ear,  as  the  voice  of  one  that  owns  you 
for  his  benefa61or. 


A 


THE  MASTER  AND  SLAVE: 

AN   EASTERN   APOLOGUE. 

MIDST  the  intoxication  of  his  anger,  Ufbek 

fvvore  he  would  put  an  innocent  flave  to 

K  k  death. 
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death.  Already  his  murdering  hand,  waving  over 
the  vii^lim  a  menacing  fcymetcr,  was  going  to 
befprinklc  the  dull  with  his  blood :  *'  itrike, 
inhuman  mailer,  gratify  thy  fury,"  faid  the  flave, 
bending  under  the  deftruftive  fteel.  "  Thou 
mayeft  deprive  me  of  life :  ufe  thy  power ;  but 
think  that,  by  making  of  me  afacrifice,  avenging 
remorfe  will  rob  thee  of  the  two  greateft  fweets 
of  thy  exiftence,  efteem  of  thyfelf,  and  peace  of 
mind." — Ulbek  at  length  acknowledged  the  hor- 
ror of  the  intended  deed  :  "  Live,"  replied  he, 
*'  I  am  now  fenfible  that  happinefs  ends  where 
crime  begins." 


ANECDOTE 


Gqjlen^  Marquis  tie  Reniy, 

THIS  illuflrious  nobleman  was  a  foldier  and  a 
Chriftian,  and  had  a  peculiar  felicity  in  re- 
conciling the  feemJng  oppofition  betwixt  two 
different  charafters.  He  had  a  command  in  the 
French  army,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  receive 
a  challenge  from  a  pcrfon  of  diftinftion  in  the 
fame  fervice.     The  Marquis  returned  for  anfwer 

by 
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by  the  perfon  that  brought  the  cliallenge,  that  he 
was  ready  to  convince  the  gentleman  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong,  and  if  he  could  not  fatisty  him,  he 
was  ready  to  alk  his  pardon.  The  other,  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  this  anfwer,  inlifted  upon  his  meeting 
him  with  his  fword,  to  which  he  fent  this  anfwer: 
"  That  he  was  refoh'cd  not  to  do  it,  Jince  God 
and  the  King  had  forbidden  it ;  othcrwifc  he 
would  have  him  know  that  all  the  endeavours  he 
had  ufcd  to  pacify  him  did  not  proceed  from  any 
fear  of  him,  but  of  Almighty  God,  and  his  dif- 
pleafure  ;  that  he  fliould  go  every  day  about  his 
ufual  bufmefs ;  jj.dnd  if  he  did  afl'ault  him,  he 
would  make  him  repent  it."  The  angry  man  not 
able  to  provoke  him  to  a  duel,  and  meeting  him 
one  day  by  chance,  drew  his  fword  and  attacked 
him,  who  foon  wounded  and  difarmed  both  him 
and  his  fccond,  with  the  afllftance  of  a  fervant 
that  attended  him  :  but  then  did  this  truly  Chrif- 
tian  Nobleman  fliQw  the  difference  betwixt  a 
brutifli  and  Chriftian  courage,  for  he  led  them  to 
his  tent,  refreflied  them  with  wine  and  cordials, 
(  aufed  their  wounds  to  be  drefled,  and  their  fvvords 
to  be  reftored  to  them  ;  then  difmilled  them  with 
Chriftian  and  friendly  advice,  and  was  never  heard 
to  mention  the  affair  afterwards  to  his  neareft 
iriends.  It  was  an  ufual  faying  of  his,  "  That 
there  was  more  true  courage  and  generofity  in 

bearing 
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bearing  and  forgiving  an  injury  for  the  love  of 
God,  than  in  requiting  it  with  another:  in  fufifer- 
ing  rather  than  revenging  ;  becaufe  the  thing  was 
much  more  difficult :  that  bulls  and  bears  had 
courage  enough,  but  it  was  a  bruitifh  courage ; 
whereas  our's  Ihould  be  fuch  as  fhould  become 
reafonable  creatures  and  Chriflians." 


FRIENDSHIP    INCOMPATIBLE    WITH     A    DIS- 
PARITY   OF    CIRCUMSTANCES. 


INTERESTING  STORY 
f  or 

TWO  JEWISH  SOLDIERS. 

I  Know  few  fubje61s  more  written  upon  and  lefs 
underftood  than  that  of  friendfhip  ;  to  follow 
the  diftates  of  fome,  this  virtue,  inftead  of  being 
the  affuager  of  pain,  becomes  the  fource  of  every 
inconvenience.  Such  fpeculatifts,  by  expelling 
too  much  from  friendfhip,  dilTolve  the  connec- 
tion ;  and  by  drawing  the  bands  too  clofely,  at 
length  break  them.  Almoft  all  our  romance 
and  novel-writers  are  of  this  kind  ;  they  perfuade 
us  to  friendfliips  which  we  find  it  impoffible  to 

fuflain 
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fuftain  to  the  lafl: ;  fo  that  this  fweetner  of  life 
under  proper  regulations,  is  by  their  means  ren- 
dered inacceflible  or  uncafy. 

It  is  certain,  the  beft  method  to  cultivate  this 
virtue,  is  by  letting  it  in  fome  meafure  make  itfelf. 
A  fimilitude  of  minds  or  ftudies,  and  even  fome- 
timcs  a  diverfity  of  purfiiits,  will  produce  all  the 
pleafures  that  arife  from  it.  The  current  of  ten- 
dernefs  widens  as  it  proceeds,  and  two  men  im- 
perceptibly find  their  hearts  warm  with  good-na- 
ture for  each  other,  when  they  were  at  firft  only 
in  purfuit  of  mirth  or  relaxation.  Fricndfliip  is 
like  a  debt  of  honour,  the  moment  it  is  talked  of 
it  lofes  its  real  name,  and  affumes  the  more  un- 
grateful form  of  obligation. 

From  hence  we  find  that  thofe  who  regularly 
undertake  to  cultivate  fricndfhip,  find  ingratitude 
generally  repays  their  endeavours.  That  circle 
of  beings  which  dependance  gathers  round  us  is 
almoft  ever  unfriendly  ;  they  fecretly  wifli  the 
terms  of  their  connexion  more  nearly  equal,  and 
where  they  even  have  the  mofi:  virtue,  are  prepared 
to  referve  all  their  affe^lions  for  their  patron  only 
in  the  hour  of  his  decline.  Increafing  the  obli- 
gations which  are  laid  upon  fuch  minds  only  in- 
creafes  their  burthen  5  they  feel  themfelves  un- 
able 
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able  to  repay  the  immenfity  of  their  debt,  and 
their  bankrupt  hearts  are  taught  a  latent  refent- 
ment  at  the  hand  that  is  ftretched  out  with  offers 
of  fervice  and  relief. 

Plautinus  was  a  man  who  thought  that  every 
good  was  to  be  bought  by  riches,  and  as  he  was 
pofTeffed  of  great  wealth,  and  had  a  mind  natu- 
rally formed  for  virtue,  he  refolved  to  gather  a 
circle  of  the  bell  men  round  him.     Among  the 
number  of  his  dependants  was  Mulidorus,  with 
a  mind  juft  as  fond  of  virtue,  yet  not  lefs  proud 
than  his   patron.     His  circumftances,    however, 
were  fuch  as  forced  him  to  ftoop  to  the  good 
offices  of  his  fuperior,  and  he  faw  bimfelf  daily 
among  a  number  of  others  loaded  with  benefits, 
and  proteftations  of  friendfliip.      Thefe  in   the 
ufual  courfe  of  the  world  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  accept,  but  while  he  gave  his  efteem  he  could 
not  give  his  heart.      A  want  of  affection  breaks 
out  in  the  mod  trifling  inftances,and  Plautinus  had 
Ikill  enough  to  obferve  the  minuteft  aftions  of  the 
man  he  wilhed  to  make  his  friend.     In  thefe  he 
ever  found  his  aim  difappointed,  for  Mufidorus 
claimed  an  exchange  of  hearts,  which  Plautlnus> 
foliciting  by  a  variety  of  other  claims,  could  never 
think  of  beftowing.     It  may  be  ealily  fuppofed 
that  the  referve  of  our  poor  proud  man  was  foon 

conftrained 
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conftralned  into  ingratitude,  and  fuch  indeed  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  it  was. 
Wherever  Alufidorus  appeared,  he  was  remarked 
as  the  ungrateful  man ;  he  had  accepted  favours 
it  was  faid,  and  fiill  had  the  infolence  to  pretend 
to  independance.  The  event  however  juftified  his 
conduct.  Plautinus,  by  mifplacing  libcraHty,  at 
length  became  poor,  and  it  was  then  that  Mufi- 
dorus  firll  thought  of  making  a  friend  of  him. 
He  flew  to  the  man  of  fallen  fortune  with  an  oflcr 
of  all  he  had  ;  wrought  under  his  direction  with 
afllduity  ;  and  by  uniting  their  talents,  both  were 
at  length  placed  in  that  ftation  of  life  from  which 
one  of  them  had  formerlv  fallen. 

To  this  llory,  taken  from  modern  life,  I  flialf 
add  one  more  taken  from  a  Greek  writer  of  anti- 
quity. Two  Jevvilh  foldiers  in  the  times  Vefpafian 
had  made  many  campaigns  together,  and  a  par- 
ticipation of  danger  at  length  bred  an  union  of 
hearts.  They  were  remarked  throughout  the 
whole  army  as  the  two  friendly  brothers ;  they 
felt,  and  fought  for  each  other.  Their  friendfliip 
might  have  continued  without  interruption  till 
death,  had  not  the  good  fortune  of  the  one 
alarmed  the  pride  of  the  other,  which  was  in  his 
promotion  to  be  a  General  under  the  famous  John, 
who  headed  a  particular  party   of  the  Jewifh 

malccontents. 
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linalecontents.  From  this  moment  their  former 
love  was  converted  Into  the  moil  inveterate 
enmity.  They  attached  themfelves  to  oppofite 
faclions,  and  fought  each  others  lives  in  the  con- 
fii6t  of  adverfe  party.  In  this  manner  they  con- 
linued  for  more  than  two  vears,  vowlnsr  mutual 
revenge,  and  animated  with  an  unconquerable 
fpirit  of  averfion.  At  length,  however  the  party 
of  the  Jews,  to  which  the  mean  foldier  belonged, 
joining  with  the  Romans,  it  became  viftorioiis, 
and  drove  John  with  all  his  adherents  into  the 
temple. 

Hiflory  has  given  us  more  than  one  picture  of 
the  dreadful  conflagration  of  that  fuperb  edifice. 
The  Roman  foldiers  were  gathered  round  it ;  the 
whole  temple  was  in  flames,  and  thoufands  were 
ieen  burning  alive  within  its  circuit.  It  was  in 
this  fituation  of  things  that  the  now  fuccefsful 
foldier  faw  his  former  friend  upon  the  battlements 
of  the  higheft  tower,  looking  round  with  horror, 
and  jull  ready  to  be  confumed  with  flames.  All 
his  former  tendernefs  now  therefore  returned ;  he 
faw  the  man  of  his  bofom  juft  going  to  perifh  s 
and  unable  to  withftand  the  impulfe,  he  ran 
fpreading  his  arms,  and  crying  out  to  his  friend, 
to  leap  down  from  the  top,  and  find  fafety  with 
him.    The  friend  from  above  heard  and  obeyed, 

and 
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and  cafting  himfelf  from  the  top  of  the  tower 
into  his  fellow  foldier's  arms,  both  fell  a  facrifice 
on  the  fpot ;  one  being  cruilied  to  death  by  the 
weight  of  his  companion,  and  the  other  being 
dafiied  to  pieces  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  fall. 


THE  MAGNANIMITY 


w 


A   ROMAN  SENATOR. 

HEN  Vefpafian  commanded  a  Senator  to 
give  his  voice  againft  the  interefl  of  his 
country,  and  threatened  him  with  immediate 
death  if  he  fpoke  on  the  other  fide,  the  Roman, 
confcious  that  the  attempt  to  ferve  a  people  was 
in  his  power,  though  the  event  was  ever  fo  un- 
certain, anfwered  with  a  fmile, — "  Did  I  ever  tell 
you  that  I  was  immortal  ? — My  virtue  is  in  my 
own  difpofal,  my  life  in  your's  ;  do  you  what  you 
will,  I  (hall  do  what  I  ought:  and  if  I  fall  in  the 
fervice  of  my  country,  I  fhall  have  more  triumph 
in  my  death,  than  you  in  all  your  laurels." 

L 1  AN- 
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AN    ANECDOTE 

AS  a  prefs-gang  was  lately  patrolling  round 
Smithfield,  London,  they  laid  hold  of  a 
man  tolerably  drefled,  who  pleaded  that  beinp-  a 
gentleman  he  was  not  liable  to  be  imprefi'ed^ 
This  occafioned  a  tolerable  joke  from  one  of  the 
failors,  who  dire6tly  anfwered,  "  Then  you  are  the 

very  man  we  want ;  for  we  have  prefTed  a  d d 

number  of  blackguards,  and  are  curfedly  diftreffed 
for  a  gentleman  to  teach  them  manners." 


THE  WORLD. 

THE  World  may  be  thus  defined;  it  is  a 
vail  theatre,  on  which  mankind  are  the  ac- 
tors ;  chance  compofes  the  piece,  fortune  diftri- 
butes  the  parts,  the  women  diftribute  refrelbment 
to  the  a6lors,  and  the  unfortunate  are  the  fcene- 
drawers  and  candic-fnuffers. 

The  world  polifhes  more  than  it  inftru61:s.    To 
be  a  fpectator  one  muft  not  be  in  the  buflle  of 

the 
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the  world,  but  at  a  certain  diftance;  as  to  obferve 
a  regiment  march,  one  muft  be  on  a  line  when 
they  file  off,  not  in  the  ranks. 

With  a  little  fhare  of  underflanding,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  world,  a  man  will  Ihine  more 
than  with  a  great  undcrftanding,  and  a  little  of 
the  world : — and  to  acquire  this  cullom,  there 
muft  be  a  certain  mode  of  carriage,  without  which 
he  will  never  be  able  to  cultivate  acquaintance 
in  thofe  focieties  where  the  beft  company  of  all 
ranks  meet. 

Without  a  fortune,  let  man's  merit  be  ever  fo 
great,  he  will  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  mix- 
ing with  people  of  fafliion,  of  being  acquainted 
with  their  manners,  or  afluming  their  ftyle  ;  in  a 
word,  to  judge  of  men  of  a  certain  rank,  their 
virtues,  their  vices,  their  follies. 

Riches  put  a  young  man  forward  in  the  world 
early ;  by  their  means  he  will  be  able  to  difplay 
his  talents,  to  excel  in  all  manner  of  exercifes, 
to  learn  languages,  to  travel;  in  fine,  to  have  the 
neceffary  leifure  to  devote  himfelf  to  whatever 
art  or  fcience  he  pleafes. 


But 
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But  the  men  of  the  world  exaggerate  their 
encomiums  on  the  ton  diffufed  among  them.  They 
will  confidently  fay,  there  is  no  tafte,  penetration, 
or  wit,  but  in  their  circles.  From  thofe  exclu- 
five  pretenfions,  they  imagine  themfelves  entitled 
to  guefs  at  the  career  of  every  man  who  appears 
amongft  them. 

The  wretch  who  expires  on  a  fcaffold,  has  not 
been  guilty  of  fo  many  diforders  in  fociety  as 
another  who  lives  in  the  fafhionable  world.  This 
man  is  a  debauchee,  a  flanderer,  a  cheat ; — he  is 
poirelTed  of  every  vice  on  which  the  law  cannot 
lay  hold ; — he  does  not  commit  murder  on  the 
high-way ;  but  he  diftills  in  every  houfe  the  poi- 
fon  of  an  invenomed  tongue,  he  blafts  every  one's 
reputation,  he  ridicules  every  virtue,  he  fcatters 
diforder  among  brethren,  married  people  and 
friends.  When  driven  from  one  quarter,  he  goes 
to  another,  and  carries  the  fame  fpirit  with  him. 
His  wickednefs  is  the  refult  of  refle6lion ;  he 
makes  it  his  ftudy.  But  he  can  only  be  punifhed 
with  contempt ;  and  contempt  in  a  great  city 
is  like  the  infe6ted  air  they  breathe  j — they  aq- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  it. 


THE 
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THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT! 

AN  ODE. 
ATTEMPTED  IN  ENGLISH  SAPPHIC. 
I. 

WHEN  the  fierce  north  wind,  with  his  airv 
forces. 
Rears  up  the  Baltic  to  a  foaming  fary  ; 
And  the  red  lightning,  with  a  florm  of  hail  Cvomcs 

Rufliing  amain  down, 

II. 

How  the  poor  failors  (land  amaz'd  and  tremble ! 
While  the  hoarfe  thunder,  like  a  bloody  trumpet. 
Roars  a  loud  onfet  to  the  gaping  waters. 

Quick  to  devour  them. 

III.- 

Such  fhall  the  noife  be,  and  the  wild  diforder, 
(If  things  eternal  may  be  like  the  earthly,) 
Such  the  dire  terror  when  the  great  archangel 

Shakes  the  Creation ; 

IV. 

Tears  the  flrong  pillars  of  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Breaks  up  old  marble,  the  repofe  of  princes ; 
See  the  the  graves  open,  and  the  bones  arifing. 

Flames  all  around  'em. 
Hark, 
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V. 
Hark,  the  fhrill  outcries  of  the  guilty  wretches! 
Lively  bright  horror,  and  amazing  anguifh. 
Stare  thro'  their  eye-lids,  while  the  living  worm  lies 

Gnawing  within  them. 

VI. 
Thoughts,   like  old  vultures,   pray  updn   their 

heart-ftrings. 
And  the  fmart  twinges,  when  their  eye  beholds  the 
Lofty  Judge  frowning,  and  a  flood  of  vengeance 

Rolling  afore  him. 

VII. 
Hopelefs  imrnortals  !  how  they  fcream  and  Ihiver, 
While  the  devils  puih  them  to  the  pit  wide-yawtiing 
Hideous  and  gloomy  to  receive  them  headlong 

Down  to  the  centero 

VIII. 
Stop  here,  my  fancy  :  (all  away,  ye  horrid 
Doleful  ideas)  come,  arife  to  Jesus, 
How  he  fits  god-iike  !   and  the  faints  around  him 

Thron'd  yet  adoring .' 

IX. 

O  may  I  fit  there  when  he  comes  triumphant. 
Dooming  the  nations  !  then  afcend  to  glory. 
While  our  hofannas  all  along  the  paflage 

Shout  the  Redeemer. 

THE 
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THE  FEAR  OF  GOD. 

THE  fear  of  God  is  a  iieceflary  confcquence 
of  a  view  of  his  power.  One  cannot  con- 
template in  idea  the  greatnefs  of  this  Being, 
which  every  thing  proclaims,  without  feeling  a 
dread,  compounded  of  refpett  and  fear.  One 
cannot  know  onefelf  furrounded  with  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  Almighty  God,  without  profound 
emotion ;  that  is  to  fay,  without  being  at  once 
amazed  with  the  immenfity  of  his  attributes,  and 
the  meannefs  of  our  own  being.  We  are  as  it 
were  annihilated  before  this  God,  terrible  and 
ftroug,  notwithftanding  the  vifible  teftlmonies  of 
his  goodnefs  and  clemency, — This  power,  which 
nothing  can  refift,  makes  us  flmdder ;  and  it  is 
probably  to  be  rid  of  this  inward  fear,  the  atheift 
proudly  (hakes  off  the  yoke :  like  the  children, 
he  (huts  his  eyes  in  the  prefence  of  this  open  eye 
on  nature,  and  thinks  he  is  not  feen. 

But  at  the  afpeft  of  this  hand  that  upholds 
worlds,  this  ear  that  is  open  to  every  (igh  of  the 
wretched,  a  fecret  dread  invades  the  foul ;  then 
one  muft  deny  the  Godhead,  not  to  (liudder  be- 
fore it. 

Every 
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Every  adorer  will  then  exclaim  with  David, 
"  In  admiring  thy  works,  I  am  made  to  fear  thee 
O  God  !"  This  is  not  the  fear  of  the  ilave  or  the 
guilty  3  it  is  the  impoffibility  of  contemplating 
without  fear,  without  aftoniihment,  without 
dread,  the  immenfity,  the  glory,  and  the  power 
of  him  who  created  the  univerfe. 

The  ancient  writers  bear  the  impreflion  of  this 
precious  and  falutary  blending  of  fear  and  refpe6l 
manifefted  in  man,  not  only  when  the  God  of 
thunder  difplays  his  vengeance,  but  even  when 
he  fignalizes  his  bounties.  The  writer's  colouring 
breathe  every  fentiment  of  a  Majefty,  whofe 
fplendour  he  cannot  bear,  even  in  its  mildeft 
afpeft. 

There  is,  then,  in  the  heart  of  man,  an  in- 
feparable  union  of  fear  and  refpe6t  due  to  the 
Divinity,  which  has  raifed  temples,  and  ordained 
expiations  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  That 
is  the  univerfal  tenet. 

But  is  God  really  hid  ?  It  is  the  blind  or  ftupid 
eye  that  firft  pronounced  this  fenfely  word.  The 
Divinity  is  always  prefent  around  us ;  we  fee 
his  footfteps  every  where.  What  mark  fo  vifi- 
ble,  as  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  creation  ; 

than 
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tlian  the  fpark  of  Jife  which  flaflies  every  inftant, 
or  tlie  light  of  reafon  which  fliuies  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  man ! — Nothing  is  wanting  to  en- 
Jighten  us,  but  a  heart ;  if  it  has  fenfation,  it 
elevates  itfelf  to  the  good  and  majeftic  Bemg  that 
formed  it.  It  is  inflamed,  it  is  afl'cfted,  it  adores, 
and  nothing  is  comparable  to  the  ecftacy  this 
mild  and  fublime  contemplation  of  the  author 
of  nature  excites. 

Confidering  him  as  the  preferver  of  beings,  and 
lavifliing  to  each  one  a  proportion  of  pleafure,  the 
Supreme  Being  is  Hill  more  adorable  than  under 
that  of  Creator :  beneficence  claims  a  greater 
right  to  our  homage  than  grandeur. 

Only  think,  mortal  !  thy  head  is  a  hundred 
times  more  wonderful  than  the  fun:  it  knows  not 
itfelf,  and  thou  doll: ;  it  knows  not  what  it  is, 
and  thou  has  meafured  it :  it  enlightens  the  uni- 
verfe  with  material  fire,  and  thou  canft  afpire  to 
a  more  elevated  rank.  The  planets  are  abfolutely 
blind  inftruments ;  and  thou  art  allowed  to  know 
the  fprings  nature  ufes.  Thou  knoweft  how  to 
employ  thyfelf ;  thou  feeleft  thy  independence  of 
mind  and  fervitude  of  body ;  thou  feeleft  thy 
ftrength  and  weaknefs ;  thou  knoweft  thy  rank 
in  the  univerfal  fyftem. 

M  m  And 
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And  wouldelt  thou  not  be  ftruck  with  New- 
ton's fyftem,  when  he  fees  in  each  liar  a  fun 
balancing  the  planets;  when  he  perceives  the  or- 
der that  proportions  their  motions  to  the  diftancc 
of  their  centers  ;  when  the  univcrfc,  thus  en- 
larged, has  difcovered  to  them,  that  the  mind 
which  unravelled  thofe  fublime  relations  is  more 
auguft  and  lefs  pcrifliable  than  even  thofe  funs, 
whichj'notwithftanding  their  pomp  and  fplendor, 
are  merely  material,  and  have  no  idea  of  where 
they  are  placed. 


OX  CONTEx\TMENT  AND  AVARICE. 

CONTENTMENT  to  the  mind  is  as  light  to 
the  eye;  as  the  latter  difclofes  every  pleafing 
objeft  to  the  intellectual  powers,  fo  does  the  for- 
mer every  agreeable  idea  to  the  foul;  though  it 
does  not  immediatelv  brino-  riches  to  mankind,  it 
does  equally  the  fame,  by  banifliing  the  dellre  of 
them ;  if  it  cannot  direftly  remove  the  difquietudes 
arilrng  trom  a  man's  mind,  body,  or  fortune,  it 
makes  him  eafy  under  them  ;  it  deftroys  all  in- 
ordinate ambition  in  a  ftate,  and  becomes  its  fup- 
port  againft  the  moft  dangerous  attacks,  while 

the 
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the  lull  of  riches,  like  the  frequent  decays  of  a 
masrnificent  ftructure,  foretels  its  final  ruin  ;  in 
man  it  prevents  every  tendency  to  corruption, 
with  refpeft  to  the  community  in  which  he  is 
placed  ;  it  dilTipates  care,  melancholy,  and  anx- 
iety, from  its  pofTefiTor  ;  fwcetens  his  converfation, 
makes  him  fit  for  fociety,  and  gives  a  perpetual 
fercnity  to  all  his  thoughts.  Behold  that  fordid 
animal  the  gamejlcr,  ever  anxious  of  enriching 
himfelf^  yet  ever  contemplating  his  own  mifery; 
all  his  fchemes  are  laid  for  the  opprelTion  of  the 
poor,  yet  ever  terminate  in  his  own  ruin  :  view 
him  in  adverfity  ;  who  pities  him  ?  In  poverty  ; 
who  honours  him?  Or  in  any  ftate  of  life?  who 
regards  him  ?  Fortune  is  his  goddefs — De  Moivre, 
his  guide,  and  the  lull  of  avarice  edges  him  on 
to  his  bafe  employments  ;  while  the  dice  are 
rattling  his  heart  is  throbbing ;  and  the  very  next 
throw  either  plunges  him  into  a  gulph  of  mifery, 
or  hurries  him  into  an  unpremeditated  rage  of 
diftrattionj  life  is  a  continued  feries  of  uneafincfs 
to  him ;  when  he  walks,  he  treads  upon  briers, 
and  his  feat  is  a  feat  of  thorns ;  his  days  are  days 
of  defpair,  and  his  years  years  of  pain  ;  hope  and 
fear,  thofe  two  noble  faculties  of  the  foul,  cul- 
tivated in  man  for  the  fublime  ends  of  religion,  are 
prollituted  to  his  villainy  ;  and,  if  ill  luck  fucceeds, 
his  abandoned  foul  finks  by  his  own  curfes ;  peace 

and 
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and  tranquillity  are  as  far  baniflied  from  his  mind, 
as  honefty  and  fidelity  from  his  heart ;  his  bread 
is  made  fubfervient  to  the  tortures  of  fufpence, 
and  continually  racked  by  the  fierceft  extremes. 
How  miferable  then  muft  that  man  be,  who  is 
thus   enflaved    by  his   lucrative   appetite  ?     Fire 
and  fword  are  flow  engines  of  deftruftion,  com- 
pared to   the   havoc  this  fatal  diflurber  creates 
in  a  man's  body  and    fortune  ;  yet  fuch   is   his 
difpofition ;  that  the  warmeft  folicitations,  even 
from  his  dearell  friends,    cannot  withhold  him 
from  his  engagements  with   his   fickle   idol ;  he 
rather  treats  them  as  his   enemies,  who  propofe 
fo  deadly  a  talk ;  friendfliip   is  bartered  for  felf- 
intereft,  and  all  the  powerful   luft  of  gold  mars 
every  Chriftian  ofiice:  how  infufccptible  of  remorfe 
is  the  gamefter's  breaft,  when  he  robs  a  diftrefied 
family  of    its   fupport,    or    fnatches   the    bread 
from  the  teeth  of  the  hungry  ?  O  thou  monfler 
of  nature  !    How   inglorious  arc  thy  conqucfls  ! 
Is  the  eye  that  fees  all  things  blind  to  thy  inhu- 
manity ?    Vengeance  is  fpreading  her  net  wide 
for  thee,  and  will  overtake  thee  in  the  midfi:  of 
thy  barbarity.    O  Avarice  !  thou  vileft  muckworm, 
what  wickednefs  doft  thou  create  in  mankind  ! 
How   art    thou    courted    by    poor,    unthinking 
mortals,  for  thy  deformity  !  What  a  train  of  evils 
are   under  thy  command !    Deftru6tion   bounds 

from 
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from  every  part  of  thee  fv,  ifter  than  the  arrow 
from  the  archer's  breaft,  and  like  a  bafe  ingratc  as 
thou  art,  thou  flieddeft  unheeded  bane  on  thofe 
that  proteft  thee,  bankruptcy  to  the  tradefmen, 
and  poverty  to  the  men  of  affluence,  are  the  re- 
wards thou  procureft  :  whether  thou  appearefl  in 
church  or  ftate,  in  city  or  in  court,  yet  vice  is 
ever  attendant  on  thee,  and  the  nation  that  har- 
bours thee  facrifices  her  liberty  to  its  purfuits, 
the  Itatefman  when  he  becomes  thy  votary, 
proves  falfe  to  his  country ;  and  every  glowing 
pafTion  for  the  public  welfare  is  chilled  in  its  em- 
bryo by  the  over-ruling  power  of  felf-interell ; 
Jujliu  herfcli:  is  daggered  by  thy  enormities,  her 
fword  is  blunted  by  thy  outrages  ;  when  flie  calls 
in  feeble  accents,  for  affiftance,  her  faithlefs  pa- 
trons are  deaf  to  all  her  entreaties,  till  at  lensrth 
we  fee  vice  riding  triumphant,  fprcading  her 
banner  as  Ihe  goes,  virtue  and  religion  retiring 
at  the  appearance  of  it,  and  fad  defolation,  with 
all  her  gloomy  attendants,  advancing,  at  a 
diftance,  to  embrace  us. 


HUxMAN  NATURE. 


N 


Otwithstanding    the    degeneracy   and 
meannefs  that  is  crept  into  human  nature, 

there 
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there  is  a  thoufand  actions  in  which  it  breaks 
through  its  original  corruption,  and  flicvvs  what 
it  once  was,  and  what  it  will  be  hereafter.  We 
may  confider  the  foul  of  man,  as  the  ruin  of  a 
glorious  pile  of  building  ;  where,  amidft  the  heaps 
of  rubbilh,  you  meet  with  noble  fragments  of 
fculpture,  broken  pillars  and  obeliiks,  and  a  mag- 
nificence in  confufion.  Virtue  and  wifdom  are 
continually  employed  in  clearing  the  ruins,  re- 
moving thefe  diforderly  heaps,  recovering  the  no- 
ble piles  that  lie  buried  under  them,  and  adjuft- 
ing  them  as  well  as  poffible,  according  to  their 
ancient  fymmetry  and  beauty.  A  happy  educa- 
tion, converfation  with  the  finell  fpirits,  looking 
abroad  into  the  works  of  nature,  and  obfervations 
upon  mankind,  are  the  greatefl  afliftances  to  this 
neceffary  and  glorious  work.  But  even  among 
thofe  who  have  never  had  the  happinefs  of  any 
of  thefe  advantages,  there  are  fometimes  fuch 
exertions  of  the  greatnefs  that  is  natural  to  the 
mind  of  man,  as  fliew  capacities  and  abilities  that 
need  only  thofe  accidental  helps  to  fetch  them 
out,  and  fliew  them  in  a  proper  light.  A  ple- 
beian foul  is  ftill  the  ruin  of  this  glorious  edifice, 
though  encumbered  with  all  its  rubbilh. 

Difcourfes  of  religion  and  morality,  and  reflec- 
tions upon  human  nature,  are  the  belt  means  we 

can 
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CTiW  make  iiU-  of  to  improve  our  minds,  and  gain 
a  true  knowledge  of  ourfelvcs;  and  confcqucntly 
to  recover  our  fouls  out  of  the  vice,  ignorance, 
and  prejudice  wliich  naturally  cleave  to  them. 

There  is  nothing  which  favours  and  falls  in  with 
the  natural  greatnefs  and  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, fo  juuch  as  religion  .;  which  does  not  only 
promife  the  entire  refinement  of  the  mind,  hut 
the  glorifying  of  the  bodv,  and  the  immortality 
of  both. 

It  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the  will  and  appe- 
tites ;  for,  as  after  wc  have  tried  a  thoufand  plca- 
fures,  and  turned  from  one  enjoyment  to  another, 
we  find  no  reft  to  our  defires,  till  w^c  at  laft  fix 
them  upon  the  Sovereign  Goods  f<^  hi  purfuit  of 
knowledge,  we  meet  with  no  tolerable  fatisfac- 
tion  to  our  minds,  till  after  we  are  weary  with 
tracing  other  methods,  we  turn  them  upon  the 
one  fupveme  and  unerring  truth.  And  were  there 
no  other  ufe  of  human  learning,  there  is  this  in 
it,  that  by  its  many  defetts,  it  brings  us  to  a 
fenfe  of  our  weakncfs,  and  makes  us  readil}-,  and 
with  greater  willingnefs  fubmit  to  revelation.  It 
is  according  to  nature  to  be  merciful;  for  no  man, 
that  has  not  diverted  himfelf  of  humanity  can 

be 
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be  liard-heartcd  to  others,  without  feeh'ng  a  pam 
in  himfelf. 

The  wife  and  good  will  ever  be  loved  and  ho- 
noured  as  the  glory  of  human  nature. 


PRUDENCE. 

WHAT  is  Prudence  ?  'tis  a  bleffing 
Scarcely  known,  fo  few  pofleffing 
'Tis  the  Virtues'  bright  attendant; 
Nay  'tis  more — 'tis  their  defendant, — 
Heaven's  beft  gift,  wou'd  females  ufe  it. 
Ne'er  regain'd — if  once  they  lofe  it. 
The  teft  of  judgment,  tafte,  and  fenfe. 
To  folly  only  an  offence. 
'Tis  a  virgin  foft  of  feature, 
Form'd  to  pleafe  with  great  good-nature ; 
Chearful — eafy — young,  and  wife, 
Superior  far  to  art's  difguife  : — 
Grave  or  gay — polite  yet  true — 
Deareft  madam — juft  like  you  ! 


AN 
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AN  ALLEGORICAL  HISTORY 

OF 


REST  AND  LABOUI 


IN  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  as  is  well  known 
to  tliofe  who  arc  vcrfed  in  ancient  traditions, 
when  innocence  was  yet  untainted,  and  fimplicity 
unadulterated,  mankind  was  happy  in  the  en- 
joyment of  continual  pleafure,  and  confl:ant 
plenty,  under  the  protection  of  Rest;  a  gentle 
divinity,  who  required  of  her  worlliippers  neither 
altars  nor  facrifices,  and  whofe  rites  were  only 
performed  by  proftrations  upon  turfs  of  flowers 
in  Ihades  of  jafmine  and  myrtle,  or  by  dances  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  flowing:  with  milk  and  ne£tar. 


'b 


Under  this  e^{y  government  the  flrft  gene- 
rations breathed  the  fragrance  of  perpetual  fpring ; 
eat  the  fruits,  which,  without  culture,  fell  ripe 
into  their  hands,  and  flept  under  bovvers  arched 
by  nature,  with  the  birds  fmging  over  their  heads, 
and  the  bcafts  fporting  about  them.  But  by  de- 
grees they  began  to  lofe  their  original  integrity  ; 
each,  though  there  was  more  than  enough  for  al], 
was  defirous  of  appropriating  part  to  himfelf. 
Then  entered  violence  and  fraud,  and  theft,  and 
N  n  rapine. 
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rapine.  Soon  after  pride  and  envy  broke  into 
the  world,  and  brought  with  them  a  new  ftandard 
of  wealth  ;  for  men,  who  till  then  thought  them- 
felvcs  rich  when  they  wanted  nothing,  now 
rated  their  demands,  not  by  the  calls  of  nature, 
but  by  the  plenty  of  others  ;  and  began  to  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  poor  when  they  beheld  their 
own  pofl'ellions  exceeded  by  thofe  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Now  only  one  could  be  happy,  becaufe 
only  one  could  have  moft,  and  that  one  was  al- 
ways in  danger,  left  the  fame  arts  by  which  he 
had  fupplanted  others  fliould  be  pra6tifed  upon 
himfelf. 

Amidft  the  prevalence  of  this  corruption,  the 
ftate  of  the  earth  was  changed  ,  the  year  was  di- 
vided into  feafons ;  part  of  the  ground  became 
barren,  and  the  reft  yielded  only  berries,  acorns, 
and  herbs.  The  fummer  and  autumn  indeed  fur- 
niflied  a  coarfe  and  inelegant  fufficiency,  but  win- 
ter was  without  any  relief  j  Famine,  with  a 
thoufand  difeafes,  which  the  inclemency  of  the 
air  invited  into  the  upper  region?,  made  havoc 
among  men,  and  there  appeared  to  be  danger  left 
they  fliOLild  be  deftroyed  before  they  were  reformed. 

To  oppofe  the  devaftations  of  Famine,  who 
fcattered  the  ground  every  where  with  carcafTes, 

Labour 
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Labour  came  down  upon  earth.  Labour  was 
the  Ton  of  Necessity,  the  nurfeling  of  Hope, 
and  pupil  of  Art  j  he  had  the  ftrcngth  of  his 
mother,  the  fpirit  of  his  nurfe,  and  the  dexterity 
of  his  governefs.  His  face  was  wrinkled  with 
the  w^ind,  and  fvvarthy  with  tlie  fun  ;  he  had 
the  implements  of  hulbandry  in  one  hand,  with 
which  he  turned  up  the  earth  ;  in  the  other  he 
had  the  tools  of  architc6ture,  and  raifcd  walls 
and  towers  at  his  pleafure.  He  called  out  with 
a  rough  voice,  "  Mortals  !  fee  here  the  power  to 
"  whom  you  are  configncd,  and  from  whom  you 
"  are  to  hope  for  all  your  plcafures,  and  all  your 
"  fafety.  You  have  long  languillied  under  the 
"  dominion  of  Rest,  an  impotent  and  deceitful 
"  goddefs,  who  can  neither  protect  nor  relieve 
*'  you,  but  religns  you  to  the  firft  attacks  of  ei- 
"  ther  Famine  or  Disease,  and  fuffers  her 
*'  Ihades  to  be  invaded  by  every  enemy,  and  de- 
"  ftroyed  by  every  accident. 

"  Awake,  therefore,  to  the  call  of  Labour. 
"  I  will  teach  you  to  remedy  the  fterility  of  the 
"  earth,  and  the  fcverity  of  the  fky  j  I  will  com- 
"  pel  fummer  to  find  provifions  for  the  winter  ; 
"  I  will  force  the  waters  to  give  you  their  filh, 
"  the  air  its  fowls,  and  the  foreft  the  beads ;  I 
"  will  teach  you  to  pierce  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 

"and 
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f*  and  bring  out  from  the  caverns  of  the  moun- 
**  tains  metals  which  fhall  give  ftrength  to  j-our 
"  hands,  and  fecurity  to  your  bodies,  by  which 
"  you  may  be  covered  from  the  aflaults  of  the 
"  fierceft  beafts,  and  with  which  you  fhall  fell  the 
"  oak,  and  divide  the  rocks,  and  fubje£t  all  na- 
'•^  tur^  to  your  ufe  and  pleafure." 

Encouraged  by  this  magnificent  invitation,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  confidered  Labour  as 
their  only  friend,  and  haftened  to  his  command. 
He  led  them  out  to  the  fields  and  mountains,  and 
fliewed  them  how  to  open  mines,  to  level  hills, 
to  drain  marfhes,  and  change  the  courfe  of  ri- 
vers. The  face  of  things  was  immediately  tranf- 
formed ;  the  land  was  covered  with  towns  and 
villages,  encompaffed  with  fields  of  corn,  and 
plantations  of  fruit-trees ;  and  nothing  was  feen 
but  heaps  of  grain,  and  bafkets  of  fruit,  full  ta- 
bles, and  crowded  ftorehoufes. 

Thus  Labour  and  his  followers  added  every 
hour  new  acquifitions  to  their  conquefts,  and  faw 
Famine  gradually  difpofl'efled  of  his  dominions; 
till  at  lafi:,  amidft  their  jollity  and  triumphs,  they 
were  dcprefied  and  amazed  by  the  approach  of 
Lassitude,  who  was  known  by  her  funk  eyes 
and  dejefted  countenance.     She  came  forward 

trembling 
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trembling  and  groaning:  at  every  groan  the 
hearts  of  all  thofe  that  beheld  her  loft  their  cou- 
rage, their  nerves  flackened,  their  hands  Ihook, 
and  the  inftruments  of  labour  fell  from  their 
grafp. 

Shocked  with  this  horrid  phantom  they  re- 
flefted  with  regret  on  their  eafy  compliance  with 
the  folicitations  of  Labour,  and  began  to  wifh 
again  the  golden  hours  which  they  remembered 
to  have  palTed  under  the  reign  of  Rest,  whom 
they  refolved  again  to  vifit,  and  to  whom  they 
intended  to  dedicate  the  remaining  part  of  their 
lives.  Rest  had  not  left  the  world;  they  quickly 
found  her,  and  to  atone  for  their  former  defer- 
tion,  invited  her  to  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  ac- 
quifitions  which  Labour  had  procured  them. 

Rest,  therefore,  took  leave  of  the  groves  and 
vallies  which  (he  had  liithcrto  inhabited,  and  en- 
tered into  palaces,  repofed  herfelf  in  alcoves, 
and  {lumbered  away  the  winter  upon  beds  of 
down,  and  the  fummer  in  artificial  grottos  with 
cafcades  playing  before  her.  There  was  indeed, 
always  fomething  wanting  to  complete  her  feli- 
city, and  Ihe  could  never  lull  her  returning  fu- 
gitives to  that  ferenity,  which  they  knew  before 
their  engagements  with  Labour  :  nor  was  her 

dominion 
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dominion  without  controuJ,  for  fhe  was  oblifred 
to  {hare  it  with  Luxury,  though  fhe  always 
looked  upon  her  as  a  falfe  friend,  by  whom  her 
influence  was  in  reality  deftroyed,  while  it  feemed 
to  be  promoted.  The  two  foft  afTociates,  how- 
ever, reigned  for  fometime  without  vifible  difa- 
greement,  till  at  laft Luxury  betrayed  her  charge, 
and  Jet  in  Disease  to  feize  upon  her  worfhippers. 
Rest  then  flew  away,  and  left  the  place  to  the 
ufurpers  ;  who  employed  all  their  arts  to  fortify 
themfelves  in  their  pofl^eflion,  and  to  ftrengthen 
the  intereft  of  each  other. 

Rest  had  not  always  the  fame  enemy :  in  fome 
places  file  efcaped  the  incurfions  of  Disease; 
but  had  her  refidence  invaded  by  a  more  flow  and 
fubtle  intruder  ;  for  very  frequently,  when  every 
thing  was  compofed  and  quiet,  when  there  was 
neither  pain  within,  nor  danger  without,  when 
every  flower  was  in  bloom,  and  every  gale  freighted 
with  perfumes.  Satiety  would  enter  with  a 
languifliing  and  repining  look,  and  throw  herfelf 
upon  the  couch  placed  and  adorned  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Rest.  No  fooner  was  flie  feated 
than  a  general  gloom  fpread  itfclf  on  every  fide, 
the  groves  immediately  loft  their  verdure,  and 
their  inhabitants  defiftcd  from  their  melody,  the 
breeze  funk  in  fighs,  and    the  flowers  contracted 

their 
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tliclr  leaves  and  flmt  up  their  odours.  Nothing- 
was  feen  on  every  fide  but  miltitudes  wandering 
about  they  knew  not  whither,  in  qucft  they  kncw 
not  of  what ;  no  voice  was  heard  but  of  com- 
plaints that  mentioned  no  pain,  and  murmurs 
tliat  coukl  tel!  no  misfortune. 

Rest  had  now  lofi  her  authority.  Her  fol- 
lowers again  began  to  treat  her  w^ith  contempt ; 
fome  of  tliem  united  themfelves  more  clofely  to 
Luxury,  who  promifed  by  her  arts  to  drive 
Satiety  away  ;  and  others  that  were  more  wife, 
or  had  more  fortitude,  went  back  again  to  La- 
bour, by  whom  indeed  they  were  protc6icd  from 
Satiety,  but  delivered  up  in  time  to  Lassi- 
tude, and  forced  by  her  to  the  bowers  o^  Rest. 

Thus  Rest  and  Labour  equally  perceived 
their  reign  of  fliort  duration  and  uncertain  te- 
nure, and  their  empire  liable  to  inroads  from  thofc 
who  were  alike  enemies  to  both.  They  each 
found  their  fubje^ls  unfaithful ;  and  ready  to  dc- 
fert  them  upon  every  opportunity.  Labour  faw^ 
the  riches  which  he  had  given  alvvavs  carried 
aw^ay  as  an  offering  to  Rest,  and  Rest  found 
her  votaries  in  every  exigence  flying  from  her  to 
beg  help  of  Labour.  They,  therefore,  at  la  ft 
determined  upon   an  intervievi^,   in  which  they 

agreed 
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agreed  to  divide  the  world  between  them,  and 
govern  it  alternatcJy,  allotting  the  dominion  of 
the  day  to  one,  and  that  of  the  night  to  the 
other  and  promifed  to  guard  the  frontiers  of 
each  other,  fo  that  v/henever  hoftilities  were 
attempted.  Satiety  Ihould  be  interrupted  by 
Labour,  and  Lassitude  expelled  by  Rest. 
Thus  the  ancient  quarrel  was  appeafed,  and  as 
hatred  is  often  fucceeded  by  its  contrary,  Rest 
afterward  became  pregnant  by  Labour,  and  was 
delivered  of  Health,  a  benevolent  goddefs, 
who  confolidated  the  union  of  her  parents,  and 
contributed  to  the  regular  viciflitudes  of  their 
reign,  by  difpenling  her  gifts  to  thofe  only  who 
fliarcd  their  lives  in  juft  proportions  between 
Rest  and  Labour. 


A  WISE  SAYING  OF  A  BISHOP. 

A  Bishop  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
eminent  for  piety  and  good  works,  often 
made  ufe  of  the  following  faying  :  Serve  God  and 
he  chearfuL — The  due  obfervance  of  which,  he 
,  faid,  would  preferve  a  perfon  both  from  prefump- 
lion  and  from  dcfpair. 

ME- 
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MEMOIRS  OF  PRINCE  EUGENE. 

THIS  great  General   was  a  man  of  letters  : 
he  was  intended   for  the  church,  and  was 
known  at  the   Court  of  France  by  the  name  of 
the  Abbe  de  la  Savoie.     Having  made  too  free  in 
a  letter  with  fome  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  gal- 
lantries, he  fled  out  of  France  and  ferved  as  a 
volunteer  in  the   Emperor's  fervice  in  Hungary 
againft  the  Turks,    where  he  foon  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  by  his  talents  for  the  military  art,     lie 
was  prefented  by  the  Emperor  with  a  regiment, 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  made  Commander  in 
Chief  of  his  armies.     Louvois,  the  infolent  War 
Miniftcr  of  the  infolent  Louis  XIV.  had  written 
to  him  to  tell  him  that  he  muft  never  think  of  re- 
turning to  his  country :  his  reply  was,  Eugene  en- 
trera  vn  jour  en  France  en  depit  de  Louvois  et  de 
Louis."     In  all  his  military  expeditions  he  carried 
with  him  Thomas  a  Kempis  de   Imitatione,      He 
fecined  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  the  great  Guftavus 
Adolphus,     King   of    Sweden,     *'  that   a   good 
Chriltian  always  made  a  good  foldier."     Being 
conftantly  bufy,  he  held  the  pafiion  of  love  very 
cheap,  as  a  mere  amufement,  that  ferved  only 
to  enlarge  the  power  of  women,    and  abridge 
O  o  that:' 
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that  of  men.     Me  ufed  to  fay,    "  Les  amour  tux 
font  dans   la  Jocide   que   ce   ies  fanaiiaues    font  en 
religion." 

The  Prince  ^vas  obferved  to  be  one  day  very 
penfive,  and  on  being  aiked  by  his  favourite 
Aid-de-Camp  on  what  he  was  meditating  fo 
deeply ;  "  My  good  friend,"  replied  he,  "  I  am 
thinking  that  if  Alexander  the  Great  had  been 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  approbation  of  the  De- 
puties of  Holland  before  he  attacked  the  enemy, 
how  impoffible  it  would  have  been  for  him  to 
have  made  half  the  conquefts  that  he  did." 

This  great  General  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  being  tam  Mercario  quam  Marti,  "  as  much  a 
Scholar  as  a  Soldier,"  amufed  himfelf  with  ma- 
king a  fine  colleftion  of  books,  pictures,  and 
prints,  which  are  now  in  the  Emperor's  colleftion 
at  Vienna.  The  celebrated  Cardinal  Paffioni, 
then  Nuncio  at  Vienna,  preached  his  funeral 
fernion,  from  this  grand  and  well  appropriated 
text  of  fcripture : 

*'  Alexander,  fou  of  Philip  the  Macedonian, 
made  many  wars,  took  many  ftrong  holds,  went 
through  the  ends  of  the  earth,    took  fpoils   of 

manv 
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many  nations:  the  earth  was  quiet  before  him. 
After  thefe  things  he  fell  fick  and  perceived  that 
he  fliould  die." — Maccabees. 


A  HUMOROUS  ANECDOTE. 

IN  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  a  failor 
having  received  his  pay,  reforted  to  a  houfe  of 
ill-fame  in  Wapping,  where  he  lay  all  night,  and 
had  his  whole  fubftance  taken  from  him  In  the 
mornins:  he  vowed  revenfre  ag-ainft  the  firft  he 
met  with,  poll'efled  of  cafli ;  and  accordingly, 
overtaking  a  gentleman  in  Stepney-fields,  related 
to  him  his  mifliap,  and  infifted  on  the  gentleman's 
making  good  the  lofs  ;  v^ho  for  fome  time  cxpof- 
tulated  with  him  concernins:  the  atrocitv  of  his  be- 
haviour,  but  to  no  purpofe  :  he  was  rcfolute,  and 
the  other,  through  fear  of  worfe  confequences, 
delivered  his  purfe,  but  foon  after  had  him  taken 
up,  examined,  and  committed  to  Newgate  ;  from 
whence  he  fent,  by  a  failor,  the  following  hu- 
morous epiftle  to  the  King  : 

"  King  Charles, 

"  One  of  thy  fubje6ts,  the  other  night,  robbed 
me  of  fortv  pounds,  for  which  I  robbed  another 

of 
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of  the  fame  fum,  who  inhumanly  has  fent  me  to 
Newgate,  and  fwears  I  fliall  be  hanged,  there" 
fore,  for  thy  own  fake,  fave  my  life,  or  thou  wilt 
iofe  one  of  the  beft  feamen  in  thy  navy. 
Thine, 

Jack  Skiffton." 

His  Majefty,    on  the  receipt  thereof,    imme- 
diately wrote  as  follows : 

"  Jack  Skiffton, 
'*  For  this  time  I'll  fave  thee  from  the  gallows ; 
but  if,  hereafter,  thou  art  ever  guilty  of  the  like, 
I'll   have  thee  hanged,  though  the  beft  feaman 
in  m.y  navy. 

Thine, 

Charles  Rex." 


ANECDOTE. 


ONE  Tetzel,  a  Dominican,  and  a  retailer  of 
indulgences,  had  picked  up  a  vail:  fum  at 
Lcipfic.  A  gentleman  of  that  city,  who  had  no 
veneration  for  fuch  fuperftitions,  went  to  Tetzel, 
and  afked  him  if  he  could  fell  him  an  indulgence 
before  hand  for  a  certain  crime,  which  he  would 

not 
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not  fpecify,  and  which  he  intended  to  commit  ? 
Tetzel  faid,  ''  Yes,  provided  they  could  agree 
upon  the  price."  The  bargain  was  ftruck,  the 
money  paid,  and  the  abfolution  delivered  in  due 
form.  Soon  after  this,  the  gentleman  knowing 
that  Tetzel  was  going  from  Leipfic  well  loaded 
with  cafli,  way-laid  him,  robbed  him,  and  cud- 
gelled him  ;  and  told  him  at  parting,  that  this 
was  the  crime  for  which  he  had  purchafed  an 
abfolution. 


ELEGY, 

WRITTEN    IN    A    CHURCH-YARD. 

WHAT  tho'  no  marble  here,  with  polifli'd 
pride. 
Proclaims  fome  god-like  hero's  haplefs  end  ; 
Who  liv'd  rever'd,  was  pitied  when  he  died^ 
Of  worth  the  ft  ay,  of  innocence  the  friend  ? 

II. 

Beneath  thefe  humble  grafly  turfs  may  lie. 

More  facred  duft  than  fplendid  tombs  contain ; 

Whofe  fpirits  rife  to  pureft  blifs  on  high. 
Which  pompous  epitaphs  demand  in  vain. 

Th- 
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III. 

ITie  truly  good  require  no  marble's  aid, 
No  gilded  chara£l;ers  to  mark  their  fame  ; 

Their  virtues  fmile  at  death's  oblivious  fliadc. 
For  future  ages  ftill  their  virtues  name. 

IV. 
Ah  !  what  avails  it  to  the  guilty  great. 

That  flatterers  their  monuments  adorn  ? 
Say  not,  falfe  marble,  all  deplore  their  fate. 

When  all  their  fleeting  honours  view  with  fcorn. 

V, 

Say  not,  beneath  this  marble  is  contain'd 
A  man  who  for  his  country  nobly  fell. 

If  guiltlefs  blood  his  boafl:ed  laurels  ftain'd. 
And  widows'  tears  the  tyrant's  fury  tell. 

VI. 
The  blazing  lightning  and  the  howling  blaft. 

Shall  flirip  thee  of  thy  varnifh'd  tale  of  woe  ; 
Not  e'en  thy  form,  proud  monument,  fliall  lail. 

But  with  thy  hero's  aflies  be  laid  low. 

VII. 

Where  are  the  mighty  conqu'rors  of  the  world. 
At  whofe  apj)roach  the  trembling  hoft  grew  pale .? 

Wlio  at  their  foes  refiftlefs  vengeance  hurl'd. 
While  loud  was  heard  applaufe's  thund'ringtale. 

Thou  J 
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VIII. 
Thou,  lowly  grave  on  which  I  now  recline, 

Lament  not  that  they  are  not  buried  here. 
No  llatt'rers  now  would  decorate  their  llirine. 

Nor  o'er  their  relifls  drop  a  pitying  tear. 

IX. 

Tho'  docks  and  nettles  now  around  thee  fpread^ 
If  here  an  honejl  heart  dilToIves  in  clavj 

Celeftial  dews  fhall  angels  on  thee  flied. 

And  blefs  thy  turf, when  fculptur'd  ftones  decay. 

X. 
The  painted  flow'rs  which  grace  the  verdant  plain. 

And  ftreams  refleding  rays  of  filver  light ; 
Now  duiky  clouds  and  gloomy  fliadows  ftain  ; 

No  fmiling  landfcape  decks  the  robe  of  night, 

XI. 
Thus  beauty  fades  w^hen  death  his  awful  veil 

Around  the  virgin's  bloom  in  <r  jjraces  throw  ; 
No  more  her  charms  the  youth's  fond  heart  aflail, 

But  all  his  dreams  of  blifs  arc  dafh'd  \vith  woe, 

XII. 

Sad  iighs  the  breeze  along  the  waving  grafs, 
1  hear  the  wailings  of  a  plaintive  rill  j 

Can  I  my  fympathetic  tears  fupprefs. 

At  Claras  death,  which  now  my  eye-lids  fill ? 

Sweet 
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XIII. 

Sweet  maid^  cut  off"  as  falls  a  lovely  rofe, 

Whofe  bluflring  leaves  unfeeling  temped  tear ; 

For  thee  my  heart  in  floods  of  grief  o'erflov^^s; 
On  Anglia's  plains  no  nymph  appear'd  more  fair. 

XIV. 

Ye  mournful  gales  which  now  around  me  blow, 
O  waft  my  tears  to  C/^m's  diftant  tomb  ; 

And  fure  the  hallow 'd  fpot-ye  well  may  know. 
For  there  the  fweeteft  flow'rs  of  fummer  bloom. 

XV. 

Or  rather  let  fome  Seraph's  golden  wing 

The  cryftal  drops  to  realms  of  blifs  convey ; 

And  leave  them  where  unfading  flow'rets  fpring. 
To  glitter  on  her  garlands  ever  gay. 

XVI.  ^ 

There,  where  fhe  w-alks  amidft  etherial  bow'rs. 

If  fhethe  penfive  hanging  drops  fliall  fee. 

At  onGC  flie'll  pluck  the  pity-bearing  flow'rs, 

:    .-.And  .know  their  weeping  pendants  came  from 

me. 

.XVII. 

Is ®  voice  of  joy  invades  this  chearlefs  ground.,. 

But  hollow  rocks  repeat  the  ocean's  roar  ^ 
Of  waves  fucceffive  ftill  I  hear  the  found,' 
'  •  Which'fwell,  and  burfl,  and  die  along  Ihe'  ihore. 

So 
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XVIII. 

So  generations  rife  and  fwiftly  glide. 

As  rifing  waves  the  falling  waves  controul  • 

Then  learn  ye  noify  fons  of  tovv'ring  pride, 

That  foon  your  furgy  hopes  to  peace  muft  roll. 

XIX. 
But  fee  the  rofy  morn  begins  to  dawn, 

Before  her  fmile  the  gloomy  fliadows  fly ; 
Now  chearful  verdure  brightens  o'er  the  lawn, 

And  foon  the  golden  fun  fliall  glad  the  Iky. 

XX. 

Bright  emblem  of  that  great,  important  day, 
AVhen  Christ  the  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs  Hiall 
fliine ; 

With  living  beams  re-animate  our  clay. 
And  call  the  Faithful  to  his  joys  divine. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

BISHOP   BONNER. 

HENRY  VIII.  being  greatly  incenfed  againft 
Francis  I.  King  of  France,  refolved  to  fend 
him  an  Ambaffador,  who  was  inlbu£ted  to  ufe 
P  p  haughty 
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hauf;bty  and  threatening  language  to  him.  He 
chofe  for  that  purpofe  Bonner,  Bifliop  of  London, 
in  whom  he  had  an  entire  confidence.  But  the 
Bithop  reprefcnting,  that  if  he  fpoke  in  that  man- 
ner to  fo  high-fpiritcd  a  Prince  as  Francis  I.  it  might 
endanger  his  life :  "  Fear  not,"  faid  the  King  ^  "  for 
if  the  King  of  France  Ihould  take  away  your 
life,  I  will  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  French  in  my 
power." — "  l>ue.  Sire,"  replied  Bonner,  with-  a 
fmile  ;  "  but  I  queftion  if  any  of  their  heads  would 
fit  my  fhoulders  as  well  as  that  I  have  on." 


STOCK  EXCHANGE  ANECDOTE. 

TWO  country  farmers  lately  pafTmg  the  Stock 
Exchange,  flopped  to  enquire  what  was  the 
occafion  of  fuch  a  noife.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
thefe  men  addreffed  themfelves,  anfwered,  that  it 
w^as  a  Bedlam  for  mad  merchants,  who  having 
loft  their  rcafon,  imagined  they  were  transformed 
into  bulls  and  bears,  and  acfed  accordingly.  Pray, 
Sir,  fays  one  of  the  countrymen,  moui  we  zee  them  ? 
By  all  means,  replied  the  other,  and  conduced 
the  farmers  to  the  door,  and  defired  them  to  walk 
in.     But  no  fooner  did  the  poor  fellows  put  In 

their 
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their  heads,  than  one  of  them  faid  to  the  other, 
Zoons,  Davy,  let  uz  get  off — ihoje  mad-volks  are  all 
loofc ;  and  they  took  to  their  heels  as  fall  as  their 
legs  would  carry  them — nnd  went  home  full  of 
the  ftory  of  the  mad  merchants,  and  their  Bedlam 
near  the  'Change. 


CONSTANCY  IN  LOVE. 

A    TRUE    STORY. 

AT  the  Reftoration  there  lived  in  London  a 
merchant  of  great  wealth,  integrity,  and 
capacity,  whom  we  fliall  call  Probus.  He  was 
very  indulgent  to  Verus,  a  young  gentleman  un- 
der his  dirc61:ion,  gave  him  a  good  education,  and, 
as  he  grew  up,  inftrutted  him  in  every  branch  of 
traffic. 

Probus  had  an  only  daughter,  on  whom  he 
doated  ;  not  without  reafon,  tor  flie  feemed  to  de- 
ferve  all  the  kindnefs  Providence  had  defigned  for 
her.  His  wife  died  while  Emilia  w^as  in  her 
cradle  ;  Verus  was  about  two  years  older,  and, 
irom  fix  years  of  age  had  been  bred  up  w^ith  her. 

Their 
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Their  childilh  intimacy  in  time  improved  into 
love,  which  they  cemented  by  all  the  forms  that 
amorous  hearts  could  invent. 

■  Emilia  had  nn  aunt  immenfely  rich,  who  dc- 
Hgned  her  for  an  only  fon  :  flie  imparted  her  in- 
tentions to  Probus,  who  determined  by  the  fu- 
ture profpecl  of  grandeur,  to  break  through  all. 
He  fent  Emilia  to  her  aunt's  countrv  feat,  and, 
as  a  guardian,  commanded  Verus  to  think  of  a 
voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Emilia,  who  fuffered 
from  the  odious  folicitations  of  her  aunt's  fon,  a 
difagreeable  booby,  by  letter  rcprefented  her  paf- 
fion  for  Verus  in  fuch  moving  terms  to  her  fa- 
ther, that  he  called  her  to  town. 

Verus,  who  had  been  fent  to  an  uncle  of  his, 
vaftly  rich,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  endeared  himfcit 
fo  much  to  the  old  gentleman,  that  on  his  death- 
bed, he  bequeathed  him  all  his  wealth,  amount- 
ing to  40,0001.  which  he  turned  into  money, 
and  failed  for  London.  During  the  interval,  Pro- 
bus  had  laid  out  a  large  part  of  his  wealth  in 
houfes,  which  were  foon  after  reduced  to  aflies, 
with  all  his  merchandize,  by  the  great  fire  in  1666. 
This  reduced  him  to  the  necellity  of  keeping  a 
public-houfe  for  his  bread. 

Verus 
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Verus  arrived  from  the  Indies,  and,  ftrolling 
through  the  city,  by  chance  put  into  a  coffee- 
houfe,  (then  a  new  trade  in  London)  and  was 
ferved  with  a  difli  of  coffee  by  a  young  woman, 
plain,  but  neatly  dreffed,  who  appeared  to  be 
his  Emilia.  On  fight  of  him  Ihe  fell  into  a 
fwoon.  Verus  took  her  up  :  They  gazed  at  each 
other;  Probus  wept,  and  all  were  lilent.  At 
laft  our  traveller  fpokc  thus  :  *^  Emilia  is  (till  the 
fame  to  me  ;  flie  is  as  fair,  and  as  charming ; 
and,  while  Providence  leaves  it  in  my  power,  as 
great  a  fortune  as  ever.  Do  not,  (turning  to  Pro- 
bus)  afflift  yourfelf.  Sir :  Am  not  1  indebted  to 
you  for  the  care  of  my  education,  and  even  for 
all  I  have  ?  Can  you  believe  me  ungrateful }  No, 
Sir,  I  have  many  obligations  that  bind  me  to  you  ; 
permit  me  to  make  all  the  return  in  my  power, 
by  uniting  myfelf  to  Emilia,  and  placing  you  in 
the  fituation  from  which  adverfe  fortune  has  re- 
duced you."  Probus  affented.  And  Verus  and 
Emilia  were  for  may  years  examples  of  virtue 
and  conjugal  felicity. 


ON 
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ON  THE  PLEASURE 

ARISING   FROM 

;-'  BENEVOLENT  ACTIONS. 

Vi  i 1     fn  i  a 

THEY  that  have  feen  a  poor  orphan  without 
father  or  mother,  deftitute  and  in  diftrefs, 
and  have  been  a  father  to  the  fatherlefs,  in  gra- 
titude to  their  common  father,  have  tafted.the 
fweet  fruit  of  doing  good:  they  that  have  vifited 
and  relieved  the  widow  with  the  hclplefs  in- 
nocents in  affliction  have  partaken  of  it ;  and 
thofe  that  from  the  above  principle  do  effectually 
relieve  their  diftreffed  brethren  in  any  manner, 
are  not  ftrangers  to  it.  Celia,  who  abounds  in 
riches,  and  Cottilus  who  lays  by  part  of  what  he 
has  earned  with  the  labour  of  his  hands,  do  both 
of  them  know  the  value  of  it. 

Cottilus,  hearing  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  five 
children,  in  great  diftrefs,  (the  father,  by  an  ac- 
cident, being  difabled  from  working  for  fupport 
for  fome  time,)  has  often  relillied  through  their 
mouths  this  fruit  in  great  perfection.  When  a 
week  had  paffed,  and  his  helplefs  family  had 
mourned  for  the  abfence  of  Cottilus,  he  appeared; 
while  his  fellow-fervants  were  gone  to  fpend  their 

money 
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money  at  the  ale-houfe,  fome  to  transform  the 
image  of  God  into  that  of  a  beaft.  Cottihis  had 
plcafures  of  a  higher  nature.  This  family  of 
hclplcfs  innocents  wanted  bread  :  he  hafted  to 
their  alTiftance,  not  improvided  for  their  relief: 
he  diflributed  fome  ])read  he  had  brought  amongfl 
them,  and  he  tailed  with  rapture  every  morfel 
they  fwallowcd,  he  found  the  father  almoft-  re- 
covered from  his  accident,  though  near  pcrifliing 
for  want  of  neceffaries  :  he  gave  him  a  temporary 
relief,  and  giving  him  hopes  of  more,  took  his 
leave.  In  his  way  home  he  was  overtaken  by 
Florio  ;  once  his  fellow-apprentice,  but  now  ad- 
vanced in  life  far  beyond  him.  Cottilus  was  de- 
cently drefied,  and  fo  not  beneath  the  notice  of 
Florio,  who  complained  how  greatly  he  was  dif- 
appointed  in  not  getting  into  the  play-houfe> 
though  he  had  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours :  that 
fome  hundreds  had  fliared  the  fame  fate  :  for  his 
part,  he  was  determined  not  to  carry  the  money 
home;  and  if  Cottilus  would  accompany  him 
to  the  tavern,  he  would  treat  him  with  a  bottle 
of  wine  and  a  fupper.  Cottilus,  full  of  what  he 
had  feen  replied,  "  Would  to  God  all  thofe  dif- 
appointed  of  the  pleafure  they  defired  this  evening^ 
had  as  great  aftafte  for  pleafure  of  another 
nature !    What  objefts  might  they  find,  in  this 

time 
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time  of  general  diftrefs,  ready  with  open  arms  io 
receive  the  fuperfluous  cafli  they  have  crowded  to 
part  with,  but  could  not  gain  admittance !  Believe 
me.  Sir,  I  am  fenfible  of  your  kind  invitation 
though  I  cannot  accept  it :  give  me  leave  to  in- 
vite you,  in  return  to  the  place  where  I  have  fup- 
ped :  the  m.oney  you  are  determined  not  to  carry 
home,  will  be  there  well  laid  out ;  and  perhaps 
you  may  not  greatly  regret  your  late  difap- 
pointment."  They  went  to  this  family  in  diftrefs, 
when  Florio  gave  them  a  crown,  their  manner  of 
receiving  it  affected  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
gave  them  a  guinea  more,  and  faid,  when  wanted 
again,  Cottilus  {hould  come  to  him;  the  Father, 
aftonilhed,  faid,  "  After  this  inftance  of  God's 
goodnefs,  they  fliould  truft  in  him  for  ever, 
hoping  never  to  be  fo  diftrefted  again ;  that  a 
week's  time  would  give  his  late  perifhing  family 
to  eat  again  of  the  fruit  of  his  own  induftry,  and 
Florio's  generous  benevolence  might  then  find 
greater  obje6ls  of  diftrefs."  Florio  expreffed  his 
great  obligation  to  Cottilus,  declaring,  that  he 
never  tafted  fuch  exquifite  pleafure  before, and  faid 
that  he  would  often  indulge  himfelf  with  the  re- 
petition of  it ;  adding,  he  no  longer  wondered 
what  Ihould  make  Cottilus,  iivttie  fituation  in  life 
he  was  in,  to  appear  fo  perfe6tly  happy. 

Had 
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Had  Cottllus  been  maftcr  of  ten  thoufand  a 
year,  and  fpent  it  all  in  luxury,  could  he  have 
experienced  a  more  delicious  repaft:  ?  Who  would 
not,  with  Cottilus,  deny  themfclves,  in  fomc 
things,  to  tafte  often  of  fuch  pleafant  fruit ! 


ANECDOTE 


THEODORE  DE  SCHOMBERG. 

THE  day  before  the  battle  of  Ivry,  the  Ger- 
man troops  which  Schomberg  commanded, 
mutinied  and  refufed  to  fight,  if  they  were  not 
paid  the  money  due  to  them.  Schomberg  went 
to  Henry  the  Fourth  with  this  meflage,  who  an- 
fwered  him  angrily,  "  How,  Colonel  Thifche  (a 
nick-name  given  to  him,)  is  it  the  behaviour  of  a 
man  of  honour  to  demand  money,  when  he 
(liould  take  his  orders  for  fighting  ?" 

The  next  morning,  Henry,  rccolle6ling  what 
he  had  faid  to  Schomberg,  went  into  his  tent  be- 
fore the  engagement  begun,  and  faid  to  him, 
"  Colonel,  this  is  perhaps  the  only  opportunity  I 
may  have.     I  may  be  killed  in  the  engagement. — 

Q  q  It 
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ft  is  not  right  that  I  fliould  carry  away  with  me 
the  honour  of  a  brave  Gentleman  jike  you.  I  de- 
clare then,  that  I  recognize  you  as  a  man  of  worth, 
and  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  cowardly." 

Schomberg,  ftruck  with  admiration  and  grati- 
tude at  this  noble  behaviour  of  Henry,  replied  to 
him,  "  Ah,  Sire,  in  reftoring  me  to  that  honour 
which  you  took  away  from  me,  you  take  away 
my  life  ;  for  I  fliould  be  unworthy  of  it,  if  I  did 
not  devote  it  to  your  fervice.  If  I  had  a  thoufand 
lives,  I  would  lay  them  all  at  your  feet." 

ANECDOTE 
CHARLES  THE  FIFTH, 

EMPEROR    OF   GERMANY. 

GHARLES  undertook  his  expedition  againft 
Algiers  in  oppofition  to  the  advice  of  Andrea 
Doria,  who  probably  augured  no  good  from  it, 
either  to  the  Prince,  or  to  his  kingdom.  Charles, 
in  anfwer  to  Dorea,  replied,  "  You  ought  to  be 
fatisfied  with  a  life  of  feventy-two  years:  I  ought 
to  be  fatisfied  with  having  been  Emperor  two 
and  twenty  years :  Come,  then,  if  we  mufl:  die 
let  us  die." 

AN- 
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"""  OF 

ARMAND  DE  BIRON. 

ARM  AND  DE  BiRON,  a  Marflial  and  Mafter 
of  the  Artillery  of  France,  no  lefs  liberal 
than  brave,  when  his  Maitre  d'Hotel  advifcd  him 
to  make  a  reform  in  his  houfehold,  and  get  rid 
of  fome  of  his  fupernumerary  fervants  ;  giving  as 
a  reafon,  that  he  could  do  without  tliem  i  "  Per- 
haps fo,"  replied  Biron,  "  but  let  me  know  firft, 
if  thev  can  do  without  me. 


THE  PRUDENT  WIFE. 

AT  Tunbridge,  fome  years  ago,  a  gentleman, 
whofe  name  was  Hedges,  made  a  very  bril- 
liant appearance ;  he  had  been  married  about  two 
years  to  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  large 
fortune  ;  they  had  one  child,  a  boy,  on  whom 
they  beftowed  all  that  afFe6lion  which  they  could 
fpare  from  each  other.  He  knew  nothing  of  gam- 
ing, nor  feemed  to  have  the  leaft  pafTion  for  play^ 
but  he  was  unacquainted  with   his  own  heart* 

He 
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He  began  by  degrees  to  bet  at  the  tables  tor  tri- 
fling fums,  and  his  foul  took  fire  at  the  profpeft 
of  immediate  gain.  He  was  foon  furrounded 
•with  fliarpers,  who  with  calmnefs  lay  in  ambufli 
for  his  fortune,  and  coolly  took  advantage  of  the 
precipitancy  of  his  paffions 

His  lady  perceived  the  ruin  of  her  family  ap- 
proaching, but  at  firft,  without  being  able  to 
form  any  fcheme  to  prevent  it.  She  advifed  with 
her  brother,  who  at  that  time  was  poflelTed  of  a 
fellowfhip  in  Cambridge.  It  was  eafily  feen,  that 
whatever  paffion  took  the  lead  in  her  hufband's 
mind,  feemed  to  be  there  fixed  unalterably ;  it 
was  determined,  therefore,  to  let  him  purfue  for- 
tune, but  previoufly  to  take  meafures  to  prevent 
the  purfuits  being  fatal. 

Accordingly,  every  night  this  gentleman  was 
a  conllant  attendant  of  the  hazard-tables.  He 
underftood  neither  the  arts  of  fliarpers,  nor  even 
the  allowed  flrokes  of  a  connoifTeur,  yet  he  flill 
played.  The  confequence  is  obvious.  He  Joft 
his  eftate,  his  equipage,  his  wife's  jewels,  and 
every  other  moveable  that  could  be  parted  with, 
except  a  repeating  watch.  His  agony  upon  this 
occafion  was  inexpreffible.  He  was  even  mean 
enough  to  aik  a  gentleman,  who  fat  near  him,  to 

lend 
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lend  him  a  few  pieces,  in  order  to  turn  his  for- 
tune ;  but  this  prudent  gamefter,  who  plainly 
faw  there  was  no  cxpeftations  of  being  repaid, 
refufed  to  lend  a  farthing,  alledging  a  former  re- 
folution  againft  lending.  Hedges  was  at  laft  fu- 
rious with  the  continuance  of  ill-fuccefs,  and 
pulling  out  his  watch,  afked  if  any  perfon  in  com- 
pany would  fct  him  fixty  guineas  upon  it.  The 
company  was  filcnt.  He  then  demanded  fifty, 
ftill  no  anfwer.  He  funk  to  forty — thirty — twenty. 
Finding  the  company  ftill  without  anfwering,  he 
cried  out,  by  G — d  it  (hall  never  go  for  lefs,  and 
daihed  it  againft  the  floor ;  at  the  fame  time  at- 
temping  to  daih  out  his  brains  againft  the  marble 
chimney  piece. 

This  laft  a6t  of  defperation  immediately  excited 
the  attention  of  the  whole  company.  They  in- 
ilantly  gathered  round,  and  prevented  the  effe£ls 
of  his  palTion  ;  and  after  he  again  become  cooJ, 
he  was  permitted  to  return  home,  with  fullen 
difcontent,  to  his  wife.  Upon  his  entering  her 
apartment,  flie  received  him  with  her  ufual  ten- 
dernefs  and  fatisfaftion,  while  he  anfwered  her 
carefles  with  contempt  and  feverity  ;  his  difpofition 
being  quite  altered  with  his  misfortunes.  But, 
my  dear  Jemmy,  favs  his  wife,  perhaps  you  do 
not   know  the  news   I  have  to  tell  you.      My 

mamma's 
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namma's  old  uncle  is  dead,  the  meflenger  is  now 
in  the  houfe,  and  you  know  his  eftate  is  fettled 
upon  you.  This  account  feemed  to  encreafe  his 
agony,  and  looking  angrily  at  her,  cried,  there 
you  lie,  my  dear,  his  eftate  is  not  fettled  upon 
me.  I  beg  your  pardon,  fays  fhe,  I  really 
thought  it  was,  at  leaft  you  have  always  told  me 
fo.  No,  returned  he,  as  fure  as  you  and  I  are  to 
be  miferable  here,  and  our  children  beggars 
hereafter,  I  have  fold  the  reverfion  of  it  this  day, 
and  have  loft  every  farthing  I  got  for  it  at  the 
hazard-table.  What  all  ?  replied  the  lady.  Yes, 
every  farthing,  returned  he,  and  I  owe  a  thoufand 
pounds  more  than  I  have  to  pay. 

Thus  fpeaking,  he  took  a  few  frantic  fteps 
acrofs  the  room.  When  the  lady  had  enjoyed  his 
perplexity — No,  my  dear,  cried  fhe,  you  have 
loft  but  a  trifle,  and  you  owe  nothing ;  our  brother 
and  I  have  taken  care  to  prevent  the  efFefts  of 
your  nifhnefs,  and  are  aftually  the  perfons  who 
have  won  your  fortune ;  we  employed  proper 
perfons  for  this  purpofe,  who  brought  their  win- 
nings to  me;  your  money,  your  equipage,  are  in 
my  poffelTion,  and  here  I  return  them  to  you, 
from  whom  they  were  unjuftly  taken.  I  only  afk 
permilTion  to  keep  my  jewels,  and  to  keep  you 
my  greateft  jewel,  from  fuch  dangers  for  the  fu- 
ture. 
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ture.  Her  prudence  had  the  defired  efFeft;  he 
ever  after  retained  a  fenfe  of  his  former  follies,  and 
never  played  for  the  fmalleft  fums,  even  for 
nmufement. 


A  LAW  ANECDOTE. 

THE  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  extends 
itfelf  over  every  ftatc  where  any  regular 
code  exifts.  Ingenuity  of  counfel  in  the  expla- 
nation of  periods,  and  interpretation  of  meaning, 
are  exercifed  with  as  much  fucccfs  in  the  courts 
of  our  Gallic  neighbours  as  in  thofc  of  our  own 
country.  Some  time  before  the  abolition  of  the 
Jefuits,  a  gentleman  of  Paris  died,  and  left  all 
his  eftates  from  an  only  fon,  then  abroad,  to  that 
body  of  religious  men,  on  condition,  that  on  his 
return,  the  worthy  Fathers  fhould  give  him  what- 
ever they  Ihould  chufe.  When  the  fon  came  homo, 
he  went  to  the  convent,  and  received  but  a  fmaJI 
fliare  indeed,  the  wife  fons  of  Loyola  chufing  to 
keep  the  greatefi:  part  to  themfelves.  The  young 
gentleman  confulted  his  friends,  and  all  agreed 
that  he  was  without  remedy.  At  lafl  a  Barrifler,  io 
whom  he  happened  to  mention  his  cafe,  advifed 
him  to  fue  the  convent,  and  prom i fed  to  gain  him 

his 
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his  caufe.  The  gentleman  followed  his  advice, 
and  the  fuit  terminated  in  his  favour  through  the 
management  of  the  advocate,  who  grounded  his 
plea  upon  this  reafoning :  The  teftator,  fays  the 
ingenious  Barrifter,  has  left  his  fon  that  fhare  of 
the  eftate  which  the  Fathers  fhould  chufe ;  la 
par  tie  qui  levy  flair  oit^  are  the  exprefs  words  of 
the  will.  Now  it  is  plain  what  part  they  have 
chofen,  by  what  they  keep  to  themfelves.  My 
client,  then,  flands  upon  the  words  of  the  will  ; 
let  me  have,  fays  he,  the  part  they  have  chofen, 
and  I  am  fatisfied ;  it  was  accordingly  awarded 
him  without  hcfitation. 
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